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CHAPTER I. 

*' Should I another love, then must I have 
Another heart, for this is full of ^er. 
And evermore shall he : here is she drawn 

At length, and whole " 

HymerCs Triumph. 

Seabrooke Priory, the principal theatre of 
our tale, had, as the name indicates, originally 
formed part of an extensive property belonging 
to the Romish Church. In the reign of Henry 
the Eighth it was cut, and carved, and distri- 
buted as best suited the views of that Ubel on 
kings ; and while its hundreds of acres were 
shared among those who best abetted him in 
his tyrannic sway, the Priory itself, and the 
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rich lands in its immediate vicinity, were be- 
stowed on the especial favourite of the day, or 
rather hour, caprice being as much the charac- 
teristic of this monstrous blot on history's page 
as cruelty. 

Through the hands of various masters did 
this fair specimen of nature and art succes- 
sively pass — now belonging to a Papist, when 
matins and vespers rang out, and other cere- 
monies of popery prevailed — ^now owning the 
rule of a Protestant courtier, till the civil wars 
threw all into confusion, and the stern, uncom- 
promising Independent, denouncing all who 
differed in opinion from him, as tares fit only for 
the burning, seized upon Seabrooke as one of 
the strong-holds of the scarlet abomination, or 
the scarcely less hateful prelatic schism, and 
confiscated it to the uses of the state. 

Afterwards came the Restoration ; when, 
sadly shorn of its fields and pastures, its 
sweep of rising ground to the east, and its 
river to the west, it fell into the hands of a 
parasite of that court, whose profligacy and 
infamy were the disgrace of the nation which 
permitted them. Again and again, and each 
time more speedily, did it change owners, and 
at every change, like the bottle containing the 
imp, fetch less ; till, when the South Sea bubble 
was nearly at its height, one who had specu- 
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lated fortunately, was equally fortunate in 
realizing before the explosion occurred; and 
thrice fortunate in escaping the disgorging 
process, which fell with ruinous effect on so 
many, — purchased all that remained of the 
Seabrooke estate for a sum which furnished 
its late possessor with funds for discharging a 
so-called debt of honour. 

" Cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd," as were the 
limits of this once almost regal property, so 
eminently beautiful was the situation, that had 
it been converted into some huge and tall- 
chimneyed factory town, jts natural attractions 
could scarcely have been defaced ; while a fair 
stream, which soon swelled almost to a river, 
flowing through land that richly repaid the 
tiller's toil, seemed to defy alike distribution 
or disfigurement. All around was beauty and 
fertility, proving that if the world-denying 
monk knew how to select his residence so as 
best to draw tribute from wood, earth, and 
water, he looked at scenery with the eye of the 
painter, and often with the fc eling of the poet. 

The Priory, though still so called, was no 

more the Priory of past generations than if it 

had actually been razed to its foundations and 

rebuilt — for, except the foundations, few traces 

of its original arrangement were left — passages 

along which many a holy man had glided with 
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thoughts fixed on sacred subjects, had since 
resounded with the warlike tread of him whose 
trade was slaughter, and whose thoughts were 
of deeds of violence and blood — the spot 
where the siraple cells had stood, whose walls 
had echoed many a sigh of regret, many a groan 
of remorse, many an agonized cry for pardon, 
when the overburthened spirit must speak or 
die ; adorned now with the rude luxury of more 
modem times, received its reeling occupant 
through the various stages of debauchery, from 
tipsy excitement to the most degraded state of 
drunken insensibility, and resounded with 
ribald jests or fierce imprecations. The very 
gardens, with their fragrance and loveliness, 
were less fragrant, less lovely, when thronged 
with the fallen angels who were occasionally 
invited to the Priory revels, for " the trail of 
the serpent was over them all." 

Thus it had gone on with a downward ten- 
dency, when, much to the astonishment of his 
compeers of the Stock Exchange, Mr. Ashley 
became the purchaser ; nor was this astonish- 
ment lessened when they found, that he not 
only intended to keep his bargain, but to lay 
out a considerable sum of money on its im- 
provement. This was carried on with a good 
sense, which shewed that he had well under- 
stood his wishes, and calculated his means. 
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Gradually, by advantageous sales or exchanges 
of out-lying patches, and equally advantageous 
purchases of alienated land near the centre of 
the property ; he possessed, in the course of a 
quarter of a century, one of the most compact 
as well as beautiful estates in England. 
Thrifty but not penurious, never generous but 
always just, for years and years after his death, 
he was cited as the greatest benefactor the 
Priory had ever called master ; and this title 
was inherited by both son and grandson, who 
carried on his plans without attempting to ex- 
tend them. 

The building itself was completed by his 
grandson, and had received but trifling altera- 
tions since his time, when descending still 
through the Ashleys, a race whose enterprise 
and love of accumulation seem to have ended 
with the original purchaser, the Priory, with 
its valuable tenements, hereditaments, &c., &c., 
became the property of Horace Ashley, the very 
last male heir of a family which had lately 
boasted of six sons. The father of Horace, a 
younger son, fell in battle, leaving a widow, 
and their only child. She was of noble birth, 
but poor, and on the death of her husband 
gratefully accepted the offer of a relative, that 
at his expense Horace should be educated for 
his father's profession ; but death after death 
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among the Ashleys, at length left this boy the 
possessor of a property which, at his birth, had 
Si^emed as far removed from him as a kingdom. 

After completing his education, no longer as 
a soldier, but as a wealthy landed proprietor, 
he set oflP, as was the fashion, on his travels ; 
and in France was introduced to the family of 
Lord Westrough, to whose daughter, Lady 
Frances, a beautiful girl, he became passion- 
ately attached. Horace, from early delicacy of 
health, had been much with his loving and 
true hearted mother — to him she was a type 
of womanly virtues and excellencies — a model 
of all that was lovely and good ; and the virtues 
he had ever found in her, were, by a poetic 
and chivalrous temperament, believed to exist 
equally in the lovely Frances. 

His proposals were received with scarcely 
concealed delight by the noble but needy 
parents ; and by the lady herself, with, at least, 
no opposition. He returned to England the 
happy lover, and was making extensive and 
costly preparations for the reception of the 
fair fiancee, when he received the dreadful 
intelligence that she had privately married the 
handsome, but profligate Captain Templeton. 

Horace never recovered from this shock to 
his best and tenderest feelings ; but too bene- 
volent to visit on his fellows generally, the 
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treachery of one, he became neither a misan- 
thrope nor a recluse : if love had been rudely 
crushed in his heart, other feelings still beat 
warmly and kindly to those around him — 
if one had been false, he had troops of friends 
true and constant— and though sad himself, 
he had the blessed privilege of bringing joy 
to others. Ah ! why had not this noble na- 
ture been early taught, that where respect is 
lost, love should not be allowed to linger ; a 
lesson which is still unknown to some of the 
best and gentlest, who have mistaken the glitter 
of tinsel for the lustre of pure metal. 

Doubly endeared by this trial to his mother, 
who sought with all the ingenuity of real affec- 
tion to mitigate the effects of this bitter dis- 
appointment, he resided henceforth with her, 
chiefly at the Priory ; and when, at an advanced 
age, she died, he spent the remainder of his 
days in carrying out their joint scljemes for 
improving and benefiting aU around him. 
At length his own career of unobtrusive 
goodness ended, and great was the curiosity 
to know to whom the large and productive 
property at SeabroOke would descend. 

It then appeared that he had never forgotten 
her, through whose heartless conduct his 
whole life had been clouded. Captain Tern- 
pleton had died about eight years after his 
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marriage^ leaving a son and daughter, with 
their mother, entirely dependent on relatives. 
The daughter, by a little management, had 
been received by her great-annt, and resided 
with her in Scotland ; but as Lady Anne's 
income was small, poor Laura might easily 
have learned how hard it is to eat the biead of 
another, had not a kind friend, who^e incog- 
nito it was easy to guess, from time to time 
forwarded sums of money for her especi 1 
benefit. 

Lionel lived with his mother and an unmar- 
ried uncle, and was destined for his father's 
profession ; the silly mother's predilection for a 
scarlet coat and gold epaulettes not having been 
cured by her dearly-bought experience, that 
they may cover a heart quite poor in all noble 
sentiments and upright principles. Petted 
and spoiled when a child, insolence and sel- 
fishness marked his boyhood, nor was there 
any one circumstance m which he was placed 
that tended to root out, or even weaken these 
hateful qualities ; for though often obliged to 
conceal them, and to seem humble, because he 
did not dare to be overbearing ; or to affect 
courtesy when he longed to insult, because self- 
interest counselled restraint — these fostered 
vices of his character broke out vrith double 
violence, when thqr could do so with impimity. 
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At the death of his uncle, which happened 
when he was about six-and-twenty, he and his 
lady mother found themselves almost destitute. 
His uncle's income died with him, but the little 
he had saved purchased a trifling annuity for 
Lady Frances ; while other relatives, having 
been alienated or estranged by the exclusive 
appropriation of their deceived kinsman and 
his means, studiously kept aloof. 

Nothing so mean as selfish pride. Lady 
Frances, quite unconscious that the heart she 
had wounded could still smart at her touch ; 
quite thoughtless or regardless that in referring 
to past times, and in pleading the cause of her 
son, the man, childless and solitary, would feel 
doubly desolate ; « she skilfully alluded to some 
service he had recently rendered government, 
and entreated his aid to procure for Lionel 
some subordinate appointment then vacant. 

The reply was distant, cold, almost haughty. 
In serving government, Mr. Ashley claimed 
neither reward nor recompense ; but under- 
standing that Mr. Lionel Templeton had been 
educated for the army, he placed at his com- 
mand a commission in a regiment leaving for 
active service in the Peninsula, and had the 
honour to remain her Ladyship's obedient 
servant. 

Brief was her remark — " Unless he had al- 
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together refused, he could not have done less 
or worse/' She knew not that this formal, 
business-like letter had cost the writer many 
hours of sharp anguish. " He is a regular old 
bore," was the grateful criticism of the son ; 
and he also little knew that this very commis- 
sion had been procured with difficulty and great 
cost, at a period when men were eager to dis- 
tinguish themselves on the battle-field, for the 
express purpose of removing him from the 
pernicious influence of his weak mother, and 
by placing him among men of honour, and the 
stem realities of an active and responsible 
duty, to afford him a chance of becoming wiser 
and better. 

Though taking but little part in the busy 
hum of men, Horace Ashley was not entirely 
ignorant of what passed in the modem Baby- 
lon, and listened with a painful interest to 
the proceedings of Lady Frances ; for though 
all he learned proved her to be utterly des- 
titute of any quality that wins respect or 
esteem, by him she was remembered, as the 
beautiful girl, who had realized his visions of 
the &ir spirit that was to minister Co him 
through life. Her folly, with regard to her 
son, he greatly deplored, and when applied 
to on his behalf, responded to the appeal, as 
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we have seen, with the kindest intentions, and 
in the most effectual manner. 

At first, Lionel vapoured and gasconaded 
about refusing the commission ; he upbraided 
his mother for having subjected him to this 
impertinent meddling, and insinuated that 
Mr. Ashley had taken this opportunity of 
shewing her how a beggar should be answered, 
though at the time she proposed making the 
application, he, with the hope of obtaining 
something more agreeable to his notions of 
ease and enjoyment, had warmly seconded the 
effort. With the next post, however, a change 
came oyer him ; it brought a convincing argu- 
ment in the form of a bill for one thousand 
pounds, to procure the outfit and pay neces- 
sary expenses ; the donor, as it appeared, not 
anticipating a refusal of his offer. Lionel then 
took another tone ; insolence was exchanged 
for meanness, bravado for fawning, ungrateful 
sneers for expressions of almost servile obhga- 
tion. 

Happily for his comfortable estimate of him- 
self and his importance, this new-born abase- 
ment did not survive the touch of the money ; 
this singular humility vanished at the sight of 
the commission, and his letter of thanks was 
manly and gentlemanly — accompanied by one 
from bis mother, an odd mixture of platonism 
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« 

and sentimentality, in which she talked a good 
deal of namby-pamby about former friendship 
and days long past, and hinted that Lionel 
was most anxious to express his thanks in 
person, to one who had been so kmd a friend ; 
but as no notice was taken of this suggestion, 
it is presumed no answering anxiety was felt 
to see him ; and so he went with his regiment 
to win battles and gather laurels ; to try for 
name and fame on those fields where liberty 
and life are both so often lost. 

Lionel was not deficient in either ambition 
or courage ; and though the discipline to which 
he was subjected was galling to his pride and 
opposed to his habits of self-indulgence, he 
had sense enough to know that during the 
stirring times of war, he who aspires to high 
rank as an officer must prove his claim to pro- 
motion by being a good soldier ; and promo- 
tion did follow his endeavours, for his name 
was honourably mentioned in the General's 
dispatches, and friends in England suddenly 
recovering their memory, began to call on and 
congratulate Lady Frances ; when an engage- 
ment took place in which his regiment suf- 
fered severely, and he, as it was supposed, fell 
mortally wounded — supposed only — ^for his 
body was not found, while a soldier who 
fought near him, but who escaped, declared 
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be saw him fall — struck from his horse by a 
violent blow on the head. 

These dreadful tidings and the harassing 
suspense were fatal to his mother ; and when, 
more than a year afterwards, he appeared, 
great was the astonishment at his escape; 
greater still at his silence. It was quite true 
that he had been violently struck on his h^ad, 
and he supposed, while in a state of insensi- 
bility, he must have been ridden over, as when 
consciousness returned, he suffered acutely 
from various contusions and a fractured arm. 
He ascribed his escape entirely to the inter- 
vention of a priest, whose religious duty led 
him into the ranks of friend or foe to help and 
console — ^by him he was taken to his convent, 
and there nursed till perfectly recovered — but 
he always seemed careful to avoid entering 
into any particulars connected with his long 
absence, and was equally uncommunicative 
regarding the reasons for his strange silence. 

To his wealthy friend he wrote announcing 
his return, and again received substantial 
proofs of his favour and generosity ; and the 
gay and handsome Lionel, now Colonel Tem- 
pleton, became the hero of various fashionable 
coteries ; while the fair, the young, and the 
wealthy, made him the hero of their romance. 

Among those who combined all three of 
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these gifts, was the Honourable Ellinor Gran- 
tham, to whom Lionel contrived to make him- 
self so agreeable, that she consented to give 
him herself, and, what he by no means under- 
valued, all her rich belongings also. EUinor's 
brother. Lord Grantham, who was not the 
least in love with the all-conquering Colonel, 
reminded her that Lionel, before he left Eng- 
land, had established for himself a character 
which was composed of several unattractive, 
not to say ugly features — that it was hinted 
he was dissipated, whispered that he gambled, 
and openly asserted that he was selfish and 
false. But Ellinor did not believe either the 
hint, the whisper, or the assertion ; and they 
were married, her romantic confidence leading 
her to place the whole of her large fortune at 
his disposal. 

A few mouths after their marriage they 
went abroad, and travelled about from one 
place to another, during which time two girls 
were bom ; with whom Colonel Templeton 
and his wife suddenly returned to England, 
summoned by the death of Mr. Ashley ; who, 
to the breathless astonishment of almost every 
one, had left the whole of his beautiful estate, 
Seabrooke Priory, to Colonel Templeton, in 
trust for his son ; five thousand pounds to 
the Honourable Mrs. Templeton for her 
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especial and independertt use — ten thousand 
to Laura Templeton, and legacies of greater 
or less amount to his particular friend, the 
Rev. Charles Vernon, and his family, who also 
hold in tnist a handsome sum for charities. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

•* 'Twas no fantastic object, but a trutl — 
Thou dumb magician, that without a charm 
Didst make my entrance easy, to possess 
What wise men wish and toil for/' 

The City Madam. 

By some it is thought that adversity is the 
true touch-stone of character ; some, on the 
contrary, maintain that prosperity is more try- 
ing ; but the truth seems to be, that each only 
developes those qualities which, but for its 
aid, would have remained dormant or unob- 
trusive. The man who with cheerful resolu- 
tion sets his shoulder to the wheel which ad- 
versity has driven deep into the mire, and 
having extricated it, will help or teach another 
to do the same, is very likely to bear prospe- 
rity with equanimity, and a generous sym- 
pathy for those less fortunate ; while another, 
who has shrunk from exertion when most 
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needed, and submitted to a paralyzing de- 
pendence, or degrading pauperism, would be 
very likely, were wealth to become his, to 
overvalue it as a miser, or squander it as a 
selfish spendthrift. 

" Do you know anything of Colonel Tem- 
pleton ?'' inquired Mrs. Vernon of her hus- 
band, as they took their hitherto privileged 
walk in the beautiful grounds more immedi- 
ately near the Priory, a few days before his 
arrival. 

" Not much," was the cautious and rather 
equivocal reply, ev^n to his beloved wife — ^for 
had he finished the sentence, it would hav? 
been tjius, " to his advantage." 

" He has been living chiefly abroad since 
his marriage, has he not ? I wonder whether 
. he resembles Mrs. Sinclair ? if so, he must be 
very handsome !" 

" He is said to be a very handsome and 
fascinating man," said Mr. Vernon ; "but owing 
to their early separation, I should expect but 
little similarity in character between brother 
and sister, whatever there may be in looks. 
This opportune legacy will, I hope, relieve the 
Sinclairs from their dependence on Sir Alan, 
and by reconciling him to the match, induce 
him to exert his influence in a more fatherly 

TOL. I. c 
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Way, than in trying to banish them to the 
fever-giving coast of Africa." 

" But I thought he gave his consent to the 
marriage," observed Mrs. Vernon. 

" So he did — but he then believed Miss 
Templeton was heiress to something better 
than Lady Anne Ferguson's old chairs and 
tables — even now, I beUeve, he resents what 
he considers a trick, much more than the loss 
of fortune." 

The speakers were the Rector of Seabrpoke 
and his wife, whose characters may be briefly 
expressed in the wish, that all in situations of 
similar responsibiUty possessed similar excel- 
lence. He was an intelligent and benevolent 
looking man of about thirty -five ; she, a gentle 
reflection, a few years younger. Mr. Vernon 
was the nephew of the late Mr. Ashley's dear 
friend and travelling companion — the only one, 
except his revered mother, who knew all the 
particulars of his disappointment and its 
trying effects — and after her death, the only 
one with whom he could ever revert to the 
past. When the event which doomed him to 
solitude, had calmed down from the sharp 
agony which wrung alike mind and body, 
into the patient endurance, if not quiet resig- 
nation, which time produces, Mr. Ashley 
turned to take a survey of what, amid this 
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great wreck, had been left — and he found his 
mother and his friend— these he, at first, be- 
lieved to be all — but gradually mother and 
friend convinced him that there were still noble 
and inexhaustible resources, from which much 
happiness, yes, happiness, so they said, might 
be derived. He was at first sceptical, but he 
tried them — ^tried them well, and they were 
not found wanting ; and hence the large, but 
judicious, expenditure of his handsome income 
in plans which slowly, but surely, did lasting 
and extensive good. 

Mr. Vernon it was who gained information 
for him of Lady Frances and her children ; 
though neither he nor his nephew Charles, 
thought it needful to enter into the details of 
that chit-chat, which dubbed her ladyship a 
fool and her son a vaurien. But when Mr. 
Ashley, pleased with what was publicly told of 
Lionel, and especially with his marriage into a 
family so much respected as that of the Gran- 
thams, talked of making him his heir, then Mt. 
Vernon suggestedthatthepropertyshould-be en- 
tailed on a son ; arguing that the income arising 
from it was so ample, as to admit of a style of 
living not only generous but lavish; and, in 
short, that, under any circumstances, it was 
always better to restrain those who had been 
educated in such thoughtless indulgence, as it 

c 2 
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was notorious Colonel Templeton had been. 
Thus then it was settled, and little did the 
Colonel know to whom he was indebted for 
the clog to this magnificent bequest, which he 
so often found irritating and galling. 

On Mr. Vernon's death, which occurred 
shortly before the death of his friend, the living 
was given to Charles Vernon, who, with his 
wife and family, took possession of the rectory, 
and entered zealously on the performance of 
his important duties. 

Both church and rectory had been repaired 
by the first Mrs. Ashley, who was grieved to 
think how long the work of ruin must have 
been allowed to go on unchecked. She found 
both in a state of decay and neglect, only too 
sadly typical of the minds and morals of the 
people generally. But now, few things could 
offer a more striking contrast between the 
past and the present. The church, one of 
those rare specimens of Gothic architecture 
occasionally found in England, had been re- 
stored, not destroyed ; while the rectory, built 
to harmonize with it as much as due regard 
to internal comfort would permit, was a model 
of taste and beauty — it was within an easy 
walk of the church, and nearly two miles from 
the Priory, of which there was a lovely view 
from the study windows— from the drawing- 
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room, over the gently-sloping lawn, the sea 
was visible ; towards the north it was shel- 
tered by the eminence on which stood the 
church, and by a well-contrived plantation of 
hardy trees. But oh ! the rectory garden — 
let us peep at it over its shining laurel hedge, 
though it may be very early spring — for it is 
always pretty from the suggestions of taste 
which the mere arrangement called up. Look 
at those well-contrasted evergreens, keephig 
watch over the hidden treasures, till suns and 
genial weather shall disclose them — see those 
beds of varied and fantastic shape, and ima- 
gine what they are when the inhabitants come 
forth in all the glory of their gay attire — hun- 
dreds of roses of various hue and form, when 
summer comes, will fill the air with their 
clear delicious perfume — and then that formal 
piece of arabesque, how dazzling must be the 
eflfect when the artistic contrasts of colour 
shall burst upon the delighted eye. 

But all this time the Colonel is waiting, and 
not very patiently either, for it may be whis- 
pered as a secret, not to be elsewhere divulged, 
that at the very time this rich inheritance 
came to him, he was meditating an appeal to 
the hoards of his unseen benefactor ; sickness, 
increased family, unforeseen expenses, or any 
other fabulous plea he might have invented, 
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would have beeu used — had he done so, cer- 
tain peccadillos, which seemed always to dog 
his* steps, might have become known, which 
would have stood between him and this be- 
quest ; — ^but all was safe — ^here he was, again 
set up in the world, and once more going to 
start fair. 

" I think I must quarter you and the chil- 
dren on your brother, while I run down and 
see what this place is hke," said the Colonel, the 
day after their arrival at Dover. 

" Could we not accompany you ?'* suggested 
his wife ; " Cecil's house is ngt over-large, and 
I fear we may incommode them" — for she re- 
membered that a correspondence had passed 
between her husband and brother, which had 
not been of the most oily character ; and that 
when the last thousand pounds of her fortune 
had been demanded, her brother, roused from 
his usual indolence, had warmly and sharply 
remonstrated. But it suited Colonel Temple- 
ton to forget this — in short, he never remem- 
bered anything that interfered with his arrange- 
ments ; besides, it also suited him to be 
friendly with his wife's brother, whose station 
and character reflected credit which wealth 
alone could not ; and he rather piqued himself 
on thus manoeuvring to send Ellinor with one 
olive branch in her hand, and the other in the 
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nurse's arms, tq Lord Grantham, who would, 
he hoped, receive them as pledges that the 
deluge was over, and that sunshine might be 
looked for. 

Ix)rd Grantham was a good-tempered, 
easily-managed, indolent man ; who, happily 
for himself and his children, had married ati 
amiiable, cheerful wife, possessed in abundance 
of the energy and activity he wanted. Not 
easily repulsed or abashed, it was through her 
reiterated solicitations, that one of her rela- 
tions, who was in office, bestowed a snug little 
post on her litefasnd, the late lord having 
sadly enctimbered the family estate — ^it was 
^^throogh her laughing, but persevering, entrea- 
'■■ 4ies, that the godfather of her eldest son gave 
him a cadetship ; and she was so determined 
on it, that an Indian director, whom she be- 
sieged, capitulated, and promised to give the 
second boy an appointment in the east ; while 
she never scrupled smilingly to avow, that dhe 
kept her hands ready to catch any windfall 
that might suit the youngest^ a mere babe ; 
and all thid was done so heartily, so fear- 
lessly, so frankly, with so complete an uncon- 
sciousness of departing, in the least, from the 
strictest propriety^ that those who looked on, 
became imconscious also ; perhaps the more 
readily and easily, because she was always so 
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ready to help others — ^when she had helped her- 
self — that it was impossible for friends to cen- 
sure very severely, that by which they occa- 
sionally profited. Then she was so true and 
honest in all she did ; so courageous in suiting 
her expenses to her husband's income ; so ju- 
dicious in training her boys, by early self- 
denial, bravely to meet the privations they 
must encounter in making their way through 
the world ; that every one, especially men of 
sense or experience, felt a pleasure in forward- 
ing her views and lessening her cares. 

In person she was exactly the woman we 
should expect to see — eminently " la femme 
de la situation'' Tall, well-formed, promising 
to be what is politely called a fine woman— 
Anglice stout — her clear complexion, bright, 
well-opened blue eye, and mouth of unrivalled 
beauty, all gave tokens of a genial happy tem- 
perament. 

" How I ever was induced to marry that 
dawdle Cecil, I cannot imagine," she remarked 
one day to old Admiral Western, who had 
been laughing at her naval speculations for the 
third boy, and had pronounced her the head 
of the family. 

" I suppose, my love," repUed Lord Gran- 
tham, quietly looking over his newspaper, ** it 
was because you did not know what to do 
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with your superabundant energy, and so, in 
pity to your overloaded self, bestowed it on 
one. who so greatly needed it." 

" Most likely some such charitable motive 
influenced me ; though, now I come to think 
of it, how he had the courage to ask is still 
more wonderful.'' 

" Perhaps it was leap year," slily suggested 
the Admiral. 

"And you would insinuate that I asked 
him," she replied, laughing ; " well, even that 
is not utterly impossible." 

" Right," retorted the old sailor, " there is 
no harm in asking, you know, eh, Lady 
Grantham?" 

" None that I can find out ; but I perceive 
you are thinking of that plan I mentioned re- 
specting Alfred." 

" What, Alfred the little, dear Etta?" asked 
his Lordship ; " why, the child cannot speak 
plainly yet." 

" An excellent reason why his mother should 
speak for him; and Admiral Western has 
kindly promised to use his influence for him, 
when he needs it." 

" You take time indeed by t)ie forelock ; 
and that reminds me, I have ordered the man 
to bring up the pony which I think will match 
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the one you have : he should be here by this 
time." 

" Indeed, Cecil, I am sorry you have taken 
this trouble, as, with many thanks for your 
kindness, I must beg leave to decline the 

gift." 

" But I thought you said you would like a 
pair ; and the truth is, I do not like you to 
drive only one.** 

" You are quite right as to my liking, but 
not quite wise, dear husband, about your own . 
I must have a governess shortly for Cecilia, 
she can no longer be left to nurses ; and it is 
clear how it will be decided when it is edu- 
cation versus two ponies." '\ 

'' She is a capital wife and mother, too,^' 
said the Admiral to himself, as he left the 
house ; " and I certainly shall not forget that 
boy when he is old enough to need my aid." 

" And now, Cecil, I must talk to you about 
the Templetons ; they will, of course, be 
coming home to take possession of this hand- 
some property — and I hope that any little 
asperity which may have occurred during your 
correspondence with the Colonel, will not, for 
Ellinor's sake, lead to an estrangement." 

" If it should suit him to be friendly, it cer- 
tainly will not," replied Lord Grantham ; who, 
though indolent and apathetic generally, had 
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a nice and correct appreciation of character, 
and had rightly read that of his handsome 
brother-in-law; and being besides a most aflfec- 
tionate man, loved his sister tenderly ; " you 
know my opinion of Templeton, and that I 
always consider it an evil day which bound 
EUinor's fate with his — ^her large fortune is 
entirely gone, and had it not been for this un- 
expectjed bequest, I know not what they would 
have done. We have nothing to s^are, and 
there is not anothei* rich aunt to endow my 
sister again with twenty thousand pounds." 

" It is useless to regret Ellinor's infatuation 
in refusing to have any portion settled on her- 
self ; such romance, or, as I read it, folly, is 
wholly incomprehensible to me," said his wife ; 
" but I understand there is a small legacy left 
under this will, entirely at her own disposal : 
let us hope that experience has made her wise, 
and that she will take care of this — though, 
of course, she will now have some provision 
made for herself and children." 

" Do not deceive yourself, Etta, there will 
be noije, unless the will enjoin it — but here 
are the letters — ^Dover post mark, doubtless 
from them — ^from Ellinor — read it, my dear." 

" Dear Cecil, 
" We feel so sure of your kind welcome. 
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that I purpose coming in person to receive it ; 
therefore if Henrietta can take us all in, babies 
and nurse, directly I receive your answer, I 
shall start for town. The interval will be very 
profitably spent in recruiting ray strength by 
needful rest, as the letter which summoned us 
found us at Baden Baden, which place we left 
immediately, and travelled without stopping, 
to cross by the first boat. Lionel has just 
started for Seabrooke, but thought the journey 
too much for me and the children, and rely- 
ing on your ever-ready hospitality to receive 
and shelter us, I only await your reply. This 
all seems to me a dream, almost too delightful 
to be true, though to make it complete, I 
must find you and your dear ones all well. 
Best love to Henrietta from your tired and 
sleepy, but affectionate sister, 

"Ellinor Templeton." 

"Can we receive them?*' asked Lord 
Grantham, turning to his wife with an anxious 
look. 

" Can we ? dear Cecil, what a question ! 
EUinor will take one spare room, the nurse 
and children the other; and Watkins must 
admit them during the day to her domains. 
Shall I write, or wiil you?" 
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" Ob, you, by all means, and say we long 
to see her." 

" My deae Ellinoe, 
" As usual, Cecil makes me amanuensis, I 
suppose because he fears he shall not make 
you understand how rejoiced we shall be to re- 
ceive you ; perhaps here I shall also fail, so let 
it pass till our meeting tells it for us — a plea- 
sure which we are glad Colonel Templeton's 
thoughtful care so early procures us. We both 
congratulate you sincerely on your accession 
to the Seabrooke property, which we also ven- 
ture to hope will be a suflScient inducement to 
, your remaining in England. Au revoir, 

*'* Henrietta Grantham." 

" Thoughtful care !" repeated Mrs. Temple- 
ton, again reading the brief but kind note. 
" Gretchen," she continued in German, ad- 
dressing a healthy-looking woman, who was 
amusing one pretty httle girl, and singing 
lullaby to another, " we shall leave immedi- 
ately ; collect the few things we have un- 
packed, I will dress Miss Helen and take care 
of baby/' 
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CHAPTER III. 

** Si rhomme savoit rougir de soi, quels crimes non 
seulement caches, mais publics et connus ne s'^pargne- 
roit'il pas ?'*— Za Bruyhre, 

On the evening of the same day, once more 
was Mrs. Templeton seated in the very com- 
fortable drawing-room of her brother's small 
but well-appointed house, hearing of much 
that had occurred since they had parted, though 
evidently determined that they should hear 
little from her in return. 

" And Cecilia," she asked, " where is she ? 
has she kept her promise of being her mother's 
image r 

*' Oh, she is with my sister Lucy, who so 
sadly spoils her, that I am going to have her 
home now for a permanency. I mean to en- 
gage a really clever governess, if acconi- 
pHshed all the better, but not essential, and to 
resign Cecilia to her guidance for the next few 
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years — ^your other question is not so soon an- 
swered. 

. " Merely/' inteiTupted Lord Grailtham, 
" because every body calls Cecilia a very 
handsome girl, and Etta is afraid if she ac* 
knowledges the likeness, she may be called 
vain ; but her fear does not change the fact of 
resemblance." 

" For shame, Cecil," she said, justifying his 
compliment by a most becoming blush, and a 
smile which displayed the beauty and wealth 
of her mouth ; and turning to her sister-in- 
law, she added, " but I wish your fairies did 
not look so delicate." 

" Helen is by no means really so, nor my 
little Constance either, but our journey was 
both hurried and fatiguing." 

" Which also may accoimt for your pale 
cheeky," said her brother ; " so I vote that you 
seek a good night's rest, and to-m6rrow shall 
bring its full share of news and gossip." 

" I really shall not decline the prescription ; 
the fact of being once more under this roof 
ensures success, and so good night." 

" Cecil !" said Lady Grantham, fixing her 
clear eyes on her husband with rather more 
than their, usual sparkle in them, 

' 1 know, my dear Etta, all that your in- 
dignant looks mean, but it is evident she has 
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taken her resolution, and it is not for us to in- 
terfere, especially unasked." 

" Quite, my idea," she replied ; " but good 
heavens ! what can it all mean ? Left with 
only a foreign nurse, with scarcely the luggage 
of a lady's maid, and apologizing for a shabby 
toilette ! Oh, Cecil ! Cecil ! what does it all 

" Simply this," he answered quietly, but in 
a tone of deep feeling ; " Ellinor has made a 
mistake ; whether she is yet aware to what an 
extent, I know not ; but I repeat it, our course 
is plain." 

The following morning Mrs. Templeton 
and her dress looked better, though still both 
looked worn ; she, however, expressed great 
pleasure at again spending a short time with 
her brother and his wife. 

"I have a few words of business, which 
must not be delayed, to say to you, and Hen- 
rietta," she rather abruptly observed, as they 
sat at breakfast ; " are you too busy to grant 
me an audience ?" turning to him. 

"Ellinor, you are satirical," said Lady 
Grantham, " or you are ingenious in imagin- 
ing impossibilities. Now, my dear sister, when 
did you ever know Cecil to be either very busy 
or very hurried ?" 
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** He was v6ry busy when he was trying to' 
secure you/' replied EUiior. 

"And I am sure I was dreadfully hurried 
to reach your mother's house the day we were 
married," he remarked, interrupting her. 

*' Ok, because you had forgotten all about 
it, and were behind time," his wife maliciously 
rejoined, with her merry laugh ; " but what is 
this business that must not be put oflF?" 

" It must not," said Mrs. Templeton ; " and 
on that account I wish to name it to you and 
Cecil. You know the late Mr. Ashley left me 
five thousand pounds entirely ait my own dis- 
posal : it was a blessed thought, and deeply 
grateful do I feel — I mean," she said, cor- 
recting the energy of her tone and manner, 
" that it is pleasant to have a few pounds at 
one's own command ;" and again feeling that 
she was on self-forbidden ground, she boldly 
plunged in "medias res." ** This money I mean 
to place, so that I cannot, under any circum- 
stances, touch the principal, which I shall 
settle on my daughters, the interest to be 
used as 1 like. Can this be done, and can it 
be done immediately ?" 

" Yes ; and I will send for my lawyer befoi^e 
you leave." 

" And I propose an amendment," said Lady 
Grantham ; " drive Ellinor to him before 

VOL. I. D 
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luncheon ; let him receive her instruction^ so 
that if summoned away, it may still be done 
and sent to her for signature, or any other 
legal formahty." 

Bravely and stoically bidding back her tears, 
and denying herself the pleasure of falling on 
her sister's n^ck, Mrs. Templeton said, " Thank 
you for the suggestion ; I should very much 
Uke to have it done St once, but as that, 
perhaps, cannot be, we will avoid all needless 
delay." 

" And Lionel ?" asked Lord Grantham ; 
" what will he say ?" 

" He must be so astonished at his unex- 
pected wealth," she repUed, " as not to think 
or care about mine ; in short," she continued 
emphatically, " I have decided in this case for 
myself, and do not mean to have any inter- 
ference." 

A few days after this, came a letter from 
the Colonel to his " dear EUinor," thanking 
her brother for his hospitable reception of 
"his treasures," desiring the said Ellinor to 
draw upon his banker to any amount for re- 
plenishing her wardrobe. (" Not before it is 
wanted," mentally remarked Lady Grantham.) 
To be ready to join him in the course of a 
week, if he should be prevented fetching her, 
and to arrange with Lord and Lady Graotham 
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for a long visit to the Priory, whenever it 
suited them to give him that pleasure. 

The next day was spent in making the ne- 
cessary purchases, among which Mrs. Temple- 
ton contrived to include a few handsome pre- 
sents fpv her niece and nephews ; and at the 
end of a fortnight came the summons for her 
to meet the Colonel at the Priory, which 
her brother and sister promised to visit, when 
she should write and say she was ready to 
receive them. 

No one who had not been well acquainted 
with the change which a few years had wrought 
in the character, feeUngs, and, above all, in 
the hopes of the trusting, loving,* inexperienced 
ElUnor Grantham, could have imagined the 
soothing and rest-giving effects of her short 
visit to her brother's house, where, for the first 
time, she was received as the Honourable Mrs. 
Templeton. Three years only had intervened ; 
but in that short time what lessons had she not 
learned ! thrice blessed are they who for ever 
remain ignorant of them ! She had, during that 
period, learned that her love was a mistake ; 
that her confidence was a mistake ; she had 
dreamed a dream in which -she had ever by 
her side one with a noble and true heart, one 
who gave her love for love, who was generous 
and honourable; who shielded and protected 
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bar fipom trial and sorrow, by bravel^ inter* 
posing himself, and she had been rudely awoke, 
never so to sleep and dream again ! 

The joiumey to Seabrooke, with her helpless 
companions — for Gretchen, though a most 
valuable aid in her own country, was ovtainly 
a chaj^ in England — ^was extremdy tiring ; 
and Mrs. Templeton was anxiously looking 
for the last change of horses, when on arriving 
at the inn, she was much gratified and sur- 
prised to (hd Colonel Templeton awaiting her 
arrival. 

" I circulated you would be here about this 
time," he observed, '^ and therefore drove out 
to meet you ; Gretchen and the children can 
foUow with firesh horses, but I shall like to 
drive you myself to the Priory/' 

'' I shall greatly enjoy the drive in an open 
carriage, for, truth to tell, I began to find the 
journey long/' 

Is it really true that she will never so sleep 
and so dream again?— Quite true. 

** I see yoa have not brought your own 
maid down wilh joa ; does she follow with the 
rest of the luggage ?'* wsked her husband. 

^* I have not engaged any one to attend on 
me; yoQ cbd not mention it^ and oar hi^g^e 
is m the post carriage. With respect to the 
chiidren, I preli£r looking ool among the 
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country people, for some one to assist Gret- 
chen, and Lady Oranthaoi will kindly supply 
and forward any thing I may have neglected." 

" Very well, then give her carte blanche^ it 
will not do for you to want any thing ^hich 
my position demands, for I can tell you, 
Ellinor, that it is diflferent now from what it 
was a year or two ago. '* 

" It is indeed,^' she thought— not said. 
Three, four years 1 What a long time that 
was — ^it was the whole life of her love — within 
that period it had been born, neglected, ill- 
used, had pined away, and died \ 

They drove along several miles in silence, 
till at length the scene became one of such 
exceeding beauty, that she was roused from 
her listlessness and reverie, and exclaimed 
with something of old animation, " Oh I Lionel, 
what a lovely place this is 1 I hope the Priory 
is within a drive of it." 

'* We are now driving on my property," he 
replied ; and checking the horses, he pointed 
to an opening : ** yonder you have a peep at 
the building." 

*^ Charming ! charming !" she murmured, 
tears filling her eyes as she looked on tl^ 
peaceful beauty of all around. They then 
drove slowly through an avenue of trees — 
and such trees ! through which she caught 
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glimpses of meadows and plantations, stream 
and park, all in a state of such order and 
beauty, as shewed that the eye of taste had 
directed the hand of skill. And now they 
suddenly came on an extensive opening, and 
the whole front range of the Priory burst on 
the view. 

*' There,'' exclaimed the colonel, his hand- 
some face beaming with pride and pleasure, 
" there is Seabrooke Priory ; and look behind, 
EUinor, there is the sea in the distance, and 
the little bright stream, winding through my 
property, to reach it." 

She rose and looked, while a throb of gra- 
tification stirred her heart. Oh, how glorious ! 
how lovely ! it was not subUme, it was not even 
grand — but it was nature in one of her most fas- 
cinating forms — it was beauty in repose and at 
peace. The emerald sea with its life-like move- 
ment, the azure sky, the silver stream, the varied 
and rich tints of field and wood, all were 
" Lieder ohne Worte ;*' and then, when she 
turned to the grey and majestic old building, 
her future home, whose folding doors were 
flung wide open to welcome the new owners, 
she thought that, if place could give peace, 
here it must be found. 

" Why, this is quite a territory," she said 
with enthusiasm ; " it is a little principality.? 
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" By Jove ! you are right there, Nelly. I 
wonder what some of those foreign fellows we 
met in Grermany would think of this place ; 
it would lower their paltry pride a little, if 
they could see me here.*' 

" Heaven in its mercy forbid that desecra- 
tion !" was her silent ejaculation. 

" But here we are ;" and as hq handed her 
out he saluted her cheek, bidding her welcome 
to Seabrooke Priory — a welcome which was 
echoed by several servants in waiting, and 
improved upon by a respectable-looking wo- 
man, who introduced herself as Mrs. Daw- 
son, with the additional wish her station per- 
mitted her to make, of— 

"Welcome, madam, to the Priory, and 
health and happiness to your ladyship.*' 

" I thank you,'* said Mrs. Templeton, smil- 
ing her usual sweet smile on them all ; then 
addressing Mrs. Dawson, she remarked, " Our 
daughters, with their nurse, cannot be far 
distant, and as the latter is a foreigner, let 
them be brought to me directly they arrive." 

" Would your ladyship like to see your 
apartments, those the colonel has ordered to , 
be jprepared ?" 

" Yes, for I am weary,- though the drive 
through this beautiful neighbourhood has 
taken away half the fatigue." 
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Attracted by the beauty, gentleness, end 
grace of her new lady, and quite won by this 
compliment to her native place, Mrs. Dawson, 
in hijgh feather, led the way across a spacious 
hall, up a flight of marble stairs, and along a 
corridpr, adorned, seemingly, with rare and 
costly works of art, to a suite of rooms splen^ 
didly furnished, which she said the colonel had 
selected ; " And, indeed, madMU,*' she con- 
tinued, with a sipile, "he has chosen what arjB 
considered the best, both for convenience and 
prospect. If you will plfsase to §tep here, 
you may see part; of the village — ^t;hat house, 
ne^ the church, is the rectory, and yonder 
you can just see Hyy^twood Hall — it used 
once to be a yery gay place, but since the 
death of Lady Blanche, the pld lord sees up 
company, ^nd young Lord ISt^nly is abroad. 
Can I havie the Jionouy of doing ^py thing for 
you till your u^aid arrives ?'* 

"Nothjng, thapk you, but J s^ipuld Jikp 
you tp acpompany the children whefl they 
come. I must; introduce them to yo]i, and be- 
speak your indulgence for any spoileji ways," 
^aid Mrs. Tempjeton, greatly pleased with the 
manner and countenance of the housekeeper. 

" No nepd of that, madam/* was the reply ; 
" ble^s their innocept littlcj hearts ! mpre nee4 
for you to forbid my spQilipg them---my li\tp 
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Hear master used always to say, when the 
beautiful darlings from the rectory came here, 
it was well there were no children foi* me to 
spoil ;*' but here her comely and sunny face 
was overcast, as she turned and left the room. 
And Ellinor stood alone — ^mistress of that 
noble mansion — ^almost aU she looked at from 
the windows of that room was her*s — hers, as 
well as her husband's, and yet, not once had 
he associated her with himself in his exulting 
thought of ownership. Was it only a careless 
omission — or was it part of a 3elfish system ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*' And eyes forfsjet the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship's smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 
Till fast declining, one by one 
The sweetnesses of love are gone.*' 

Lalla Rookh. 

Brought up in her father's house, if not 
amid all the luxuries of vast wealth, at. least 
with all the comforts and refinements suited 
to her rank, the Honourable Ellinor Grantham, 
though ever ready to sympathize with sorrow, 
and, as far as her at one time limited allow- 
ance permitted, to help and relieve poverty, 
had, however, no very clear idea of all that 
this word poverty implied. She knew that 
at many aristocratic houses where her father 
was ever an honoured guest, there was a style 
of expenditure which his encumbered pro- 
perty forbad his imitating; and also, that 
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among many families she highly esteemed, an 
economy was practised which he disregarded ; 
and these formed the only degrees of com- 
parison witl> which she was actually conver- 
sant ; and though she must have been both 
stupid and selfish, had she ignored the ex- 
tremes of destitution and misery, which sigh 
and die in the holes and corners of great 
cities ; beyond relief through some deputy, she 
knew not of them — never came into personal 
contact with them. 

This knowledge was reserved for her wedded 
life — it was to be acquired by the Hon. Mrs. 
Templeton — the instructor her husband — the 
lessons his vices. From Paris, its luxuries, its 
refinements, its Bal MasquSy its coulisses, 
and its gaming-houses, she took her first 
lesson — she read from the lives of faithless 
wives, of betrayed lovers, of broken hearts 
and ruined fortunes, whole pages which sick- 
ened and disgusted as she read — from Ger- 
many, with its sentimentalities and its gross- 
ness — its mouthing patriotism and its weari- 
some egotism — its Cur-saal with a rouge et noir 
table licensed by some princely pettiness, and 
its immorality reeking of beer and tobacco, 
but concealed by song and poetry — she learned 
a still sadder and more peace-destroying lesson i 
and it was there she buried her dead love, 
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and with weeping eyes and trembling hands, 
inseribed on its tomb — Ichabod — ^tbe glory 
is departed ! 

Shortly before the birth of Cwstance, she 
found herself, with the little Helen and the 
good Gretchen, in one of those lonely villages 
so common towards the north of Switzerland. 
Lionel had been absent more than a week, 
and her anxiety for his return was much in- 
creased by her wish to seek a place oflfering 
better accommodation, and by her absolute 
waiit of funds to meet daily expenses. She 
knew he had gone to receive a remittance from 
England, by means of which he had promised 
to remove her to Basle ; but day after day 
parsed, and no longer daring to delay, she 
sent for the landlady, and frankly stating her 
embarrassment, inquired how she could most 
advantageously dispose of a few ornaments, 
so as to defray the debt already incurred, and 
secure the services of a doctor. 

After some consultation, during which she 
met with great kindness, Mrs. Templeton 
learned that the pastor would be the one 
most likely to inform her ; and to him she 
sent. He was a Protestant, and to the active 
benevolence, so needful in the discharge of 
his duties, united the simplicity md strait- 
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forwardness so common among tHe Swiss 
clergy. 

After satisfying her inquiries regarcEng 
the sale of her trinkets, he advised her to 
secure, at once, medical attendance ; and he 
not only recommended an attentive and skilful 
man, but offered to send his wife to see her — 
an offer most gratefully accepted ; and ex- 
pressing himself really grieved that he could 
not do dl he wished, by at once advancing a 
loan, he left her much quieted. 

Neither doctor nor wife arrived much too 
soon ; and in a small Swiss inn, with none but 
foreign eyes to look kindly at her, none but 
foreign tongues to cheer her, did the Hon. 
Mrs. Templeton give birth to her little Con- 
stance Franciska, so called after the lake near 
which she was born, and the firiendly Madame 
Rotthal, the pastor's wife, who found it both 
easy and pleasant to love and assist this deso- 
late, beautiful young mother. 

At length, remittances arrived from Lionel, 
who desired EUihor to join him at Baden- 
Baden ; but, alas ! for her generous, grateful 
spirit ! when just debts were paid, there was 
barely entfugh money left for the expenses of 
the journey ; however, a few articles of silver, 
the relics of a once splendid toilette present, 
were tendered as keepsakes, and EUinor vowed 
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the first opportunity she had of shewing these 
good Samaritans her grateful remembrance of 
their kindness should be eagerly seized ; the 
few very trifling ornaments which Lionel had 
left of her costly cadeatuc de mariaffe, were 
sold to procure some needful clothing for the 
children ; and after an afiectionate parting from 
those who, when she was sick and a stranger, 
had visited her, she set out for Baden-Baden. 
Nor was it till she arrived in London, that she 
had ever had any thing like the sum she re- 
quired to purchase the most trifling tokens of 
her gratitude ; and then she took from the 
money sent for dress, a portion which she 
spent in useful presents to her Swiss friends, 
and which were forwarded with a report of 
herself and children. 

Now, as she looked on the fair prospect 
which lay before her, she thought of that fo- 
reign lake and its mountains — of those foreign 
friends — of her lovely baby, of the way-side 
inn, and its scanty appointments ; and then 
her attention was for the first time directed to 
the luxurious details of all around her. She 
stood in the sleeping room of a suite of apart- 
ments, which seemed to occupy the whole 
length of one wing — on one hand was the 
dressing-room, beyond the bath-room — and on 
the other side was an elegant boudoir, magni- 
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ficently funiis|;ied, leading to a conservatory, 
from which a flight of steps led to the most 
perfect gem of a flower garden, that could be 
imagined. She had just glanced at all this 
unwonted luxury, and was trying to banish 
painful retrospections, and thinking, that if 
wealth cannot give happiness, it m^y still give 
comfort, and that she would henceforth try 
and be contented with her lot, when Mrs. 
Dawson brought Gretchen and her little 
charges ; and then the mother's face wore a 
smile, and looked almost sunny, as she listened 
to Mrs. Dawson's honest praises of the child- 
ren's beauty. 

" We will now visit the nurseries," said she. 
** Gretchen will be glad to feel at home,^nd 
I must apply to you to recommend some^ re- 
spectable young person, who will be able to 
help her — though that must be by instinct," 
she added, with a smile, **as Gretchen, my 
much-valued nurse, cannot speak many words 
of English." 

" I know a young woman whom I can 
safely recommend, and who, I think, will suit; 
she has been very often at the rectory with 
the young folks, and can be sent for at once." 

"To-morrow, perhaps, you will settle her 
here, and to-morrow also, Mrs. Dawson, you 
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and I shall become betteif acquainted, as I 
shall prefer being quiet after dinner." 

We have, most likely, all read the tale in 
Eastern romance, where the beneficent fairy 
transforms a rude hut into a sumptuous palace; 
in which, from attic to ceHai^, all is furnished 
with a profusion and splendour quite mar- 
vellous. Some such fairy seemed to have fur- 
nished Seabrooke Priory, though certainly 
she either did not know Lionel Templeton, or 
never intended such as he to profit by her 
gifts. It is true, it was not a palace — true, 
that diamonds and precious stones were not 
used instead of nails — ^but if the chairs and 
tables were not of silver, there was an im- 
mense fire-proof closet full of silver articles of 
unusual value ; and if the walls were not 
hung with cloth of gold, in the state drawing- 
room were pictures selected with the eye of a 
connoisseur, worth more than a hundred times 
»lheir weight in that precious metal — so valu- 
able indeed were they, that with the greater 
part of the plate, some antiques and articles 
of virtu, they were catalogued as heir-looms ; 
this restriction was, however, for the present 
forgotten, or not felt by the fortunate man, 
who had s6 lately and unexpectedly had great- 
ness thrust upon him. 

So well satisfied was he, that he even in- 
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vited EUinor, the next day, to walk through 
the house with him, and accompany him to 
th€ extensive and well-arranged gardens ; nay, 
what was more extraordinary, on her declining 
a further walk, on the plea of fatigue, he pro- 
mised her a carriage and pony for her own 
use — and still more wonderful, he kept his 
word, and the next week she had it. 

Their neighbours gave indications of friendly 
intentions ; among the first, were the rector and 
his wife ; and to her great deUght, Ellinor found 
Mrs. Vernon one of those women it is so easy 
to like, and this feeling was soon extended to 
her excellent husband. Two fijie boys, and 
one little girl, rather younger than Constance, 
formed their family ; and when their other 
neighbours had visited and been visited, Mrs. 
Tetuplelon began to feel at home — to look 
more cheerfully to the future — to be tranquil 
and thankful. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*' II faut juger des fetnmes depuis la chaussure jusqu'li 
la coiffeur exclusivement, k-peu-pr^s comme on mesure 
le poisson entre queue et t^te/* — La Bruyhre. 

"Here is a letter from Seabrooke," said Mrs. 
Sinclair, as she and her husband were seated 
at breakfast in the handsome drawing-room of 
an hotel, looking towards Edinboro' Castle. 
"I see it has been forwarded from Craigalan, 
Lionel wishes us to visit them before we leave 
England — read it, and decide on the answer — 
of course, if convenient, I should Hke to see 
them, for his wife is still a stranger to me/' 

'* Certainly, then we will go, my dear, and 
as I have not yet been introduced to either 
of them, I join in your wish. We can very 
well spare them a fortnight if we start at once, 
so write and say all that is proper." 

And she must have thought " all that is 
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proper" was a very comprehensive terra, judg- 
ing from the length of her letter; but then 
Mrs. Sinclair was reputed a very clever 
woman, and, perhaps, one proof of cleverness 
is the abiUty to write long letters. 

When Lady Frances Templeton and her 
husband found their finances in that state 
of debility, that the grasshopper becomes a 
burthen, it is no wonder that the weight of 
two fine healthy children was almost unbear- 
able. So her ladyship wrote to a childless 
aunt, the widow of a Scotch gentleman, to 
inform her, that Lionel had accepted an in- 
vitation from Sir Alan Sinclair, to pass a few 
weeks in the Highlands, during the sporting 
season; and tliat, as they passed through 
Ediuboro', they would, if agreeable, like to 
pay their respects to her, 

Lady Anne Ferguson was old enough, and 
worldly wise enough, to have known better ; 
but she wrote to bid them welcome, without 
restricting them as to number. Lionel the 
second was safely hooked to his uncle's purse, 
therefore it was Laura who must travel and 
be introduced to her great aunt. Though she 
was really a very beautiful Uttle creature, the 
truth must be told, that, had she been Medusa 
and all her snakes, Lady Anne could not have 
felt more petrified than when this fashionably 
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dressed doll was presented. " What on earth 
could she do with this child? — who was to 
take care of her ?" enquiries rather intimated 
than expressed. 

" Laura is so independent, she gives no 
trouble," said her mother, in answer to the 
old lady's thoughts, " and she was so desirous 
to come and see you, we really could not re- 
fuse her; oueof your nice fresh-looking Scotch 
lassies will easily do all she wants. Doubtless, 
Mrs. Margaret knows of one." Mrs. Mar- 
garet suggested her own niece. " Nothing 
can be better, such recommendation is sure to 
be safe, and Laura will be really well off." 

But the difficulty seemed how her fond pa- 
rents could be really well off, and leave her 
in this northern elvsium. And after they had 
stayed so long, that Lady Anne was as im- 
patient for their departure as Sir Alan was 
said to be for their arrival. Lady Frances 
protested that they could no longer postpone 
their visit, " But as we shall be absent only 
a few weeks, and Laiura is so happy, so im- 
proved in every respect, it is quite cruel to 
take her away ; and really, aunt, I think you 
have bewitched the child, she is so fond of 
you." And thus flattering Lady Anne, who 
had long ceased to bewitch, and adroitly pro- 
pitiating her waiting-woman, Mrs. Margaret,^ 
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or scaring her by hints of what might happen 
to her pretty niece in a house full of sports- 
men, a reluctant consent was given, and 
Laura was left- 
After the visit to Sir Alan had extended 
to more than two months, the Templetons re- 
turned with a large party to London, but did 
not take Edinboro* in their way — it was not 
convenient ; therefore, Laura was to await an 
escort. In short, for some "most exquisite 
reason " or another, the little girl remained 
with Lady Anne till her father's death, when 
there was a committee of ways and means held, 
respecting her mother's aflFairs; and the old 
lady, having become strongly attached to 
Laura, consented to keep her, " at least for 
the present," as she guardedly expressed it. 

Years rolled on, and Laura, a handsome 
clever girl, won the love of Archibald Sinclair, 
the younger son of her father's friend. Sir 
Alan, who readily consented to the match, 
for Laura was universally considered her 
aunt's heiress ; and as Lady Anne lived in 
good style, this term, to him, signified some- 
thing like thousands. The many hundreds 
which had been received from the invisible 
friend. Lady Anne never alluded to ; he evi- 
dently shrunk from having his good deeds 
known, and why should she not respect both 
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his secret aud his modesty ? and when on the 
engagement being made public, a munificent 
gift of a thousand pounds reached Laiu-a, it 
was still thought needless to talk about such 
fairy gifts, and Sir Alan was the more de- 
ceived by the ostentatious display made at the 
marriage. But when, three years after, the 
old lady died, and it was discovered she 
was but an annuitant, having sunk the 
small property left by her husband, great 
was the wrath of Sir Alan ; he felt he had not 
only been mistaken, but tricked, and a suspi- 
cion that his handsome daughter-in-law was 
cognizant of the truth, rendered that fair crea- 
ture's presence so little desirable, that he 
plainly intimated, as Captain Sinclair, his 
eldest son, was expected from Canada, Archie 
could take this opportunity to visit his wife's 
relations in the South. 

Before doing this, there were a few glean- 
ings from Lady Anne's property, which fur- 
nished them with the means ' of living, till 
Archibald ascertained the result of an applica- 
tion he had induced his father to make in his 
behalf ; the reply to which was, the offer of 
an African appointment of most unpromising 
aspect, which, however, would be kept open 
for his acceptance still several months ; and he 
was in correspondence with some really sin. 
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cere friends, respecting another plan which 
looked less desperate, when the legacy already 
named came to his wife. 

Mr Sinclair, an honourable and energetic 
man, immediately decided that the whole of 
this money should be settled on Laura ; but 
though in most cases she was a cool, scheming 
woman, she did love her husband, and was so 
earnest in trying to convince him, that at 
least a few thousands left free for immediate 
and judicious use, by at once relieving them 
from all embarrassment, would bring the best 
return, that he consented. Exertions were 
also made to obtain something less dismal than 
the coast of Africa, and, after some difficulty 
and delay, a post at Calcutta was promised. 

But a change had also come over the pros- 
pects at Craigalan — Captain Sinclair was 
drowned on his return from America* and now 
Sir Alan wished his only son to remain with 
him. This Laura vehemently opposed, not 
because she was resentful, she was too calcu- 
lating to give way to temper; but she saw 
visions of wealth and splendour in the glowing 
East, such as the wild Highlands, with their 
bleak extent of hill and valley, could never 
^ve; and she courageously resolved to try 
whether, by a temporary expatriation, she 
could not bring the treasures of the former to 
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soften and gild the rugged features of the 
latter. 

This plan, so consonant to her husband's 
active, independent character, met with his ready 
acquiescence, and even Six* Alan was reconciled 
to the idea of his son's being in circumstances, 
not only to keep up the old feudal style of 
living, but to restore the property to former 
splendour — a splendour which had been rather 
dimmed by certain mortgages, which threw a 
veil over it, an obscuration never pleasant in 
the eyes of landed proprietors. 

" What will you do with Laurette ?'* asked 
Mr. Sinclair, " we cannot take her with us to 
India, and it is time she was in training." 

" I have not yet decided," was the reply, 
when luckily arrived the invitation to Sea- 
brooke, and Mrs. Sinclair, who well remem- 
bered how cleverly she had been quartered, 
came to the conclusion, that she could scarcely 
do better than imitate so laudable and success- 
ful a scheme, and hence, in some measure, the 
lengthy epistle to which we have alluded. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

•' Instead of beginning with a scene that discovers 
something of the plot, I begin this play with a whis- 
per." — The Rehearsal. 

" I SUPPOSE that is Laura's reply to my in- 
vitation," said Colonel Templeton, opening 
the letter bag, which he always did when at 
home, and handing a letter to his wife ; " what 
does she say ?" 

EUnor opened the letter and read, " My 
dear sister — '* 

" Stop," said he, " I do not want to hear 
all that long rigmarole, just tell me if they are 
coming ; I rather want to see her and her hus- 
band — the latter I have never met." 

" Mr. Vernon, who is acquainted with him," 
was her reply, " speaks very highly of him ; 
but, in order to satisfy your curiosity as to 
their coming, I must first read the letter,'* 
which continued thus : — " We had unfortu- 
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nately left Craigalan when your kind invita- 
tion arrived ; this will account for a delay in 
replying, which we both regret. From the 
tenor of your remarks about Africa, I con- 
clude Lionel has not heard that Mr. Sinclair 
has obtained an Indian appointment, which 
presents so hopeful a prospect of rendering 
him independent of many pecuniary claims on 
the property, that, though it will exile us for 
some years, and though Sir Alan wishes us to 
relinquish it, we both, on due reflection, prefer 
going. The chief obstacle, or rather difficulty, 
is my little Laurette, who is precisely at an 
age to require a mother's care and a mother's 
guidance. There is no one here who could, in 
any way supply my place — Sir Alan wishes us 
to leave her with him, but Mrs. Effie Sinclair, 
who resides with him is, on many accounts 
unfit to undertake the charge. I had thought, 
through your introduction, to have consulted 
Lady Grantham, of whose excelleht manage- 
ment I have heard from many quarters ; for 
my own experience of northern education 
assures me it does not aflFord all, I think, a 
girl in Laurette's station requires. But here 
I am chatting to you as if we had been friends 
from childhood, instead of strangers — and 
yet, I must recall that word — the wife of 
Lionel is not strange either to my thoughts or 
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my affection, and though he and I have been 
much separated, I trust he has so interested 
you in favour of his sister" (he had scarcely ever 
named her till very lately), " as to have secured 
her a place in your heart. They do say we 
are so much alike,'' (God forbid that the re- 
semblance should extend to character, was the 
silent prayer of the reader), " that no one can 
doubt the relationship, and therefore hoping he 
has not monopohsed all your love" (a sigh so 
deep that even the Colonel looked up from 
his papers), " I put in my sisterly claim for 
a portion. Of my dear husband I do not 
trust myself to speak — those who love good- 
ness, honour, and truth, must love and respect 
him. Laurette — ^it is well the paper reminds 
me there are limits to it, and that there ought 
to be the same even to a mother's garrulity — in 
brief, Uke herself, for she is petite, I earnestly 
hope she may win a place in your esteem and 
that of her uncle, as readily as I shall be- 
stow mine on your dear little girls. I was 
very nearly verifying the old censorious re- 
mark, that the real substance of a lady's letter 
is in the postscript, but I remember in time 
' to escape the charge, that we shall all, Lau- 
rette of course included, be deUghted to find 
ourselves your guests on Friday week. Lau- 
rette has just come in, ' Well, darhng, what 
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message to Seabrooke ?' ' Oh ! mamma, a 
thousand thousand kisses to my cousins and 
my beautiful aunt and uncle/ After that Ori- 
entalism, tame English can furnish nothing 
more expressive. With love to Lionel, adieu, 
your affectionate sister, 

"Laura Sinclair." 

'* What an interminable letter ; but Laura 
could always say an infinite deal of nothing," 
was the fraternal remark, as Mrs. Templeton 
closed the letter. " Do thev come, and when ?" 

" Yes, and on Friday week." 

" For how long ?" 

" Mrs. Sinclair does not say, but she men- 
tions an appointment to India instead of Africa, 
which will keep them there for years." 

" To India ! with Laura's handsome legacy 
(it was not equal to half the amount of his 
wife's fortune), I should think they might 
have managed to remain." 

" She alludes to some incumbrances on the 
property, which Mr. Sinclairwishes to clear off." 

" The more fool he, to go toihng and broil- 
ing for such a purpose. Why cannot he help 
, his father to sell ?" 

"Perhaps they may have strong feelings 
about family name and old inheritance. I 
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like the idea of working to retain the property, 
it shows an independent and unselfish spirit." 

''What nonsense you are always talking, 
EUinor," — she very rarely volunteered an opi- 
nion, but something in this letter had more 
than usually stirred her — " really it is quite 
wearying to be perpetually listening to such 
sentiment and absurdity; however, it is not 
my affair ; I only know that all my ancestral 
acres, if I had ever possessed any, and all my 
ancestors too, might be sold to the highest 
bidder, before I would be chained to the oar 
in this manner." And after this dignified 
exposition of his sentiments, he whistled him- 
self out of the room. 

The Sinclairs came, but Mrs. Sinclair w as 
baffled in her scheme of leaving Lauretta as a 
pledge of her confidence in her brother's affec- 
tion. And though no one could be kinder 
than Ellinor, it was not possible to persuade 
her that Helen, little more than three, and Con- 
stance scarcely two years old, would be better 
attended to with a nursery governess, than 
with their homely, but sensible German nurse ; 
and as Lionel never once responded to her 
hints, that in so large a house as Seabrooke 
Priory, a few rooms, especially devoted to 
Laura and a governess, would never be missed, 
and only add to the cheerfulness of what she. 
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secretly thought rather a dull party, she, quite 
unruffled by disappomtraent, decided that 
Laurette must be placed with some lady near 
London, as the only means of securing the 
advantage of those accomplishments she 
deemed indispensable ; and as Ellinor had re- 
quested leave to have her at the Priory during 
her holidays, a request which was readily ac- 
' corded, Mrs. Sinclair left the matter there, 
thinking it very likely one of the holidays 
might extend to a permanent residence. 

Happily, Mrs. Sinclair, though like her. bro- 
ther in personal advantages, and with some- 
thing of his calculating selfishness, had, in 
most other respects, an advantageous dissi- 
milarity. She was affectionate and grateful, 
capable of understanding and appreciating 
honour and truth in others, and of practising 
them herself, when no sophistry led her to 
fancy they would injure her cause — faint praise 
this. Ip short, she was one in whom depend- 
ence and narrow means had developed all that 
was paltry and mean ; perhaps wealth might 
have equally brought about the same result, but 
it would not' have been so glaring and con- 
temptible. Be this as it may, the impression 
she made on her sister-in-law was decidedly in 
her favour, while to Mr. Sinclair, Ellinor freely 
accorded the respect and trust his character 
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eminently deserved ; and they parted with feel- 
ings of mutual regard on the side of the ladies, 
though Laura was bitterly disappointed in the 
discovery she made of Lionel's real worthless- 
ncss, and his conduct to one whose goodness 
and gentleness merited a far better return. 

A few weeks after the Sinclairs had left. 
Lady Grantham, with her characteristic frank- 
ness, volunteered a visit, which to EUinor was 
particularly agreeable. She was strongly at- 
tached to both her brother and his wife ; the 
cheerful acquiescence of the former in many 
privations, his firm opposition to expenses 
which his rank seemed to demand, but which 
his means forbad, were strong bonds of union 
between them, for EUinor shared all her bro- 

• 

ther's horror and hatred of debt and depend- 
ence ; and never, perhaps, had she so tho- 
roughly valued the transparency of Lady 
Grantham's unaffected manners and candid 
nature, than during this visit, following so 
closely as it did that of the Sinclairs, when 
EUinor, with all her wish to feel kindly, had 
sometimes been oppressed by the studied man- 
ners and well-turaed phrases of Laura. 

The Granthams spoke in raptm-es of the 
Priory ; the beauty of the situation, and the 
magnificence of the house, furnished an un- 
failing topic for praise and admiration, while 
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his lordship thought sometimes with a sigh of 
his own deeply-mortgaged estates when he 
beheld Seabrooke, not only so lovely and well- 
managedy but so unencumbered. 

It happened that while they were at the 
Priory some races took place, which were to 
be succeeded by a ball, at which, of course, 
the Templetons, who had been generally 
adopted by the neighbouring families, must 
appear ; and it was during a discussion about 
the mode of goings that Lady Grantham in- 
quired if they should be expected to go en 
grande tenue ? 

" Of course," replied Lionel, very decidedly, 
" it will be our first appearance in pubUc, ex- 
cept at the races, and I mean it to be said, 
that I take two of the best dressed, as well as 
two of the most beautiful women in the room." 

"As Colonel Templeton commands," she 
gaily replied, *' to hear is to obey — easy, per- 
haps, as to the best dressed — but to be so, I 
must ask you, Cecil, to desire Coutts to for- 
ward my jewel case. ^ EUinor described all 
here as so Arcadian, that I had no idea of full 
dress. I suppose," she continued, turning 
to EUinor, " you will wear your pearls, imless," 
with her charming smile, addressing the Colo- 
nel, *' you have presented her with something 
more splendid." 
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"I do not know — ^I beljeve not" — stam- 
mered Mrs. Templeton, blushing to the very 
temples. 

The Colonel struck in, to spare her — no, 
not her — ^to spare himself. ** By the way, 
EUinor, has Storr returned your set?* they 
were rather antique, according to present taste 
in the setting," he added, with ready wit; 
" remind him by this post, that he must hurry, 
and forward them." 

" He has sold them," said Lady Grantham, 
to herself only — she had not made many re- 
marks about his sister even to her husband ; 
nor was this mental assertion withdrawn or 
weakened, when Mrs. Templeton, on the ap- 
pointed evening, appeared looking very lovely, 
and wearing a parure of pearls of great price, 
which scarcely enhanced her beauty. On 
Lady Grantham's admiring the resetting. 
Colonel Templeton carelessly remarked, " Di- 
amonds would have been almost too ostenta- 
tious; have you seen EUinor's?" and receiv- 
ing a negative, they were brought, pronounced 
regal, and sent back to the jeweller ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Quelles intrigues se pr^sentent k nous dans les his- 
toires ! quel renversement des lois et des ma?urs, quelles 
guerres sanglantes, quelles nouveaut^s contrela religion, 
quelles revolutions d'etat caus^es par le d^rdglement 
des femmes ! Voilii ce qui prouve I'importance de 
bien Clever lea filles. — FinHon. 

Helen was no^ eight years old, and though 
her mother had hitherto found her chief plea- 
sure in teaching her children herself, she 
began to find that, as Constance put forth her 
claims to attention, she could not give so much 
time to this duty as it required, and decided, 
therefore, on having some assistance, without 
relinquishing the superintendence — in short, 
to engage a lady who would be always with 
the children, and relieve Gretchen from that 
constant attendance which her faithful love so 
willingly gave, but which was no longer need- 
ful or advantageous to the little girls. 

On all subjects connected with her children. 
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Mrs. Templeton decided and acted without 
reference to her husband ; she never yet had 
consulted him in any of her arrangements ; 
there seemed to be some secret compact, that 
here she was quite independent, though, on 
almost every other occasion^ she was passive, 
waiting merely to do what he proposed. She 
therefore wrote to Lady Grantham, and the 
result was, the arrival of a lady-like young 
person, who had been well educated, but who, 
from the death of relatives and loss of fortune, 
was forced to exert herself for a maintenance. 

Thus recommended and heralded, she was 
received by Mrs. Templeton with all that 
thoughtful kindness which adversity teaches 
the benevolent and gentle-minded how to 
practise. A set of comfortable rooms was 
prepared, and with the ready aid of Mrs. Daw- 
son, who loved her quiet lady and pretty chil- 
dren, everything was arranged, so as to make 
the stranger feel at home. 

When the Colonel was absent in town, or 
elsewhere, as he often was, Mrs. Templeton 
would invite Miss Grant to walk, or drive, or 
sit with her, when free from her duties with 
the children ; or she would ask leave to be 
herself a guest in the study ; and thus all went 
on pleasantly and successfully for more than a 
year, when Mrs. Templeton was grieved to 
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perceive a great change come over her yoang 
friend, for so she kindly termed her. She at 
first thought that the monotony of her duties 
was becoming' wearisome ; but Miss Grant 
applied herself more assiduously than ever to 
their performance, frequently declining invita- 
tions to a drive or a walk, under the plea of 
preparing for the lessons of the following day. 
"You do not look well," remarked Mrs. 
Templeton, one morning ; " give the children 
a few days' hoUday, and let me drive you a 
little about this charming country. I am so 
indifferent about change or variety myself, 
that I forget you are younger and less sober- 
minded." Then, seeing tears in Miss Grant's 
eyes, she added, cheerfully, " Come, we will 
be very gay, and drive over to Seaport ; the 
children want a few playthings, so we will all 
go enfamilley 

These, and many acts of similar kindness, 
appearing only to increase the depression of 
her companion, Mrs. Templeton thought she 
had made a grand discovery, and resolved to 
try another remedy. 

" Miss Grant," she said, one evening, when 
they were alone, and kindly laying her hand 
in a motherly way on her shoulder ; " I am 
not so old as quite to have forgotten my youth," 
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and she bravely kept back a sigh. *' I thmk 
I have found out your secret." 

" Heaven forbid V exclaimed Miss Grant, 
shrinking from her touch, and looking up 
wildly. 

" Nay, nay, this excitement is wholly un- 
called for ; if you expect to find a severe cen- 
sor in me, you are mistaken. I have no doubt, 
from all I have seen of you, that any one you 
love is quite worthy of the distinction. Am 
I not correct in my guess?" 

'*0h! no, no," almost groaned the poor 

'' In that case, there is the greater need of 
some friend to whom you can unburthen your 
mind; cannot I be that friend?" 

Miss Grant looked earnestly at her for a 
moment, and ften, in . p^U of tears, 
murmured, " Oh, never, never ! this kindness 
wiUkiUme!" 

Mrs. Templeton, perceiving her efforts, at 
present, were fruitless, rose, and saying, 
" Well, no more to-night, but to-morrow we 
must again talk of this, when I think I shaU 
have a little plan to propose, which I hope 
will please you," left the room. 

Then did Miss Grant indeed give way to 
the very frenzy of grief, when she found her- 
self alone — then, amid sobs and sighs which 
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seemed wrung from a broken heart, did she 
utter words of strange and fearful import ; 
till, worn out with sorrow and weeping, sh^ 
laid her head on her pillow, and fdl into a 
feverish sleep, from which she, however, awoke 
calmer, and better able to think what she 
must do. 

The next morning, a kind inquiry, which 
Miss Grant's heavy looks called forth, gave an 
opportunity for renewing the subject, which 
was met so calmly, that Mrs. Templeton pro- 
ceeded at once to say, she thought a short 
visit to her friends might be of essential bene- 
fit, and enable her to resume her duties with 
renewed energy. Rather to Mrs. Templeton's 
astonishment, this offer was eageriy accepted, 
and it was settled that in the course of a few 
days, she should have a holiday for at least 
several weeks. 

She went, and at the expiration of the ap- 
pointed time, Mrs. Templeton received a letter 
from her, in which she said, that not finding 
her health equal to the resumption of her charge, 
she, with deep regret, resigned it. 

The post-mark of the letter was from an 
obscure place in Wales, but, greatly to Mrs. 
Templeton's vexation, no address was enclosed ; 
and she, who truly regretted the termination 
of their acquaintance, and especially that illness 
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was the cause, and whose kind and generous 
heart would have prompted her to say so, was 
obliged to keep silence, and trust to some 
future letter for information which should 
enable her to express this. 

An interval of a few months then occurred, 
and again she busied herself with her children's 
education, when Lady Grantham paid a visit 
to the Priory ; this time she was accompanied 
by Cecilia, a splendid hoyden of fourteen, but 
whose perfect temper and unselfish habits 
rendered her a favourite with every one. 

Before they left. Colonel Templeton re- 
tui^ned from one of those absences for which 
he never accounted by the most distant hint, 
and Cecilia quickly won him to humour all 
her whims, and laugh at all her tricks, by her 
undisguised admiration of him, and her fearless 
attacks upon what she called his bad habits. 
She influenced him as no one else ever bad 
done-^he-made him put away his cigar, be- 
cause she hated its horribly vulgar smell 
—she lectured him for reading his paper, in^ 
stead of making himself agreeable — laughed 
when he frowned, because it made him look 
odd, and insisted that he should go riding 
with her and Helen, though be declare^d she 
disgraced him by her bad horsemanship ; and 
when she alleged that, as a reason for riding 
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all the more frequently, because he could teach 
her so well, he would yield, and order the 
horses to be ready, for, what she called, a good 
scamper before luncheon. 

Still, with all this harum-scarum manner, 
Cecilia was never betrayed into anything like 
vulgarity, a soup^on of pride and command 
in ail she did, giving it a piquancy which 
was very attractive to her uncle ; while her 
high principle and daring truthfulness ren- 
dered her equally agreeable to her aunt. 

After this short inroad on their quiet, the 
usual calm settled on the mqestic old Priory, 
and once more were the children's studies re- 
sumed, — this time, under the direction of an 
older and more accomplished governess than 
Miss Grant — a lady whose family were friends 
of Mrs. Vernon's. At first, Mrs. Templeton 
thought she had made a mistake iu this engage- 
ment. Miss Lee was much less accessible 
than her former favourite ; she kept the study 
more to herself, and made it evident that her 
hours of leisure were strictly to be such. 
Occasionally this reserve was laid aside, and 
Mrs. Templeton then became sensible that, if 
she had lost in youth and simplicity of cha- 
racter, she had gained in all that valuable, but 
hard-earned knowledge which experience and 
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high intellect alone achieve: and again all 
seemed to go well. 

Colonel Teinpleton also was more at home, 
and frequently {)roposed excursions and drives 
about the neighbourhood, in which he accom- 
panied them. 

Mrs. Vernon and her daughter Caroline, 
the latter a very desirable companion for the 
Templeton girls, were now frequent guests at 
the Priory ; and when Laurette joined them 
during some of her holidays, and above all, 
when Cecilia Grantham was there, the mirthful 
sound of young voices, and the ringing laugh 
arising from cheerful young hearts made plea- 
sant music, and broke the customary quiet of 
Seabrooke Priory very agreeably. 

Scarcely, however, had Mrs Templeton so 
fully realized this sunny change, as to have 
indulged in the hope of its being durable, than 
again clouds darkened her domestic horizon ; 
and again they collected, lowering and threat- 
ening, from the same quarter. 

Miss Lee, hitherto so unobtrusive and re- 
tiring, seemed restless and uncomfortable if 
left alone ; . she was often at the Rectory, or 
with the children, of whom she never liked to 
lose sight, hovering about Mrs. Templeton, in 
a manner strangely at variance with her former 
love of solitude and her remarkably studious 
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habits. One evening — well did Mrs Templeton 
remember it — after a day spent in a social 
pic-nic with the Vemons, to whom the Colonel 
had been unusaally gracious, and during which 
every one had appeared particularly happy, she 
hadretired rather earlier than was her custom to 
her rooms, and was writing to Lady Grantham, 
when a knock was heard at the boudoir-door. 
Believing it to be her maid, she uttered the 
usual ''come in/' and Miss Lee presented 
herself. 

" I fear I intrude/' she remarked glancing 
at the writing materials, still, however, ad- 
vancing. 

" Not at all, my letter can well be post- 
poned, and give place to a little chat with you /' 
but raising her eyes to her visitor's counte- 
nance, a foreboding of something, she knew 
not what, but which she was certain would be 
unpleasant, made Mrs. Templeton feel faint. 

Miss Lee could hardly be called handsome ; 
and yet there was so much character in the face 
and well-shaped head, so much intellect in her 
flexible and eloquent features, that no one could 
dispute the existence of mental superiority — 
there was also the irritability of a sensitive, per- 

decided Action, though this was never suffered 
to appear in the wdl-discii^med tone or word. 
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By an ^evident effort, she replied to the 
friendly speech of Mrs. Templeton, saying rather 
abruptly, " I have come to a decision which is 
very painful to me, and which compels me to 
say that I can no longer discharge my duties 
to yoiu* dear children — ^that I must leave them 
and you, ^and at once." 

" Is it so — and is it ever to be so !" mur- 
mured Mrs. Templeton, more as if to herself, 
than in reply to Miss Lee's communication ; 
" but will you not tell me why you decide on a 
measure I must so deeply regret ? is the place 
haunted, that some unknown evil spirit thus 
drives away &ht one, and then another ?" and 
she tried to smile at her own absurd suppo- 
sition. 

But there was no answering smile on that 
resolute-boking mouth, no mirthful spirit was 
it that sparkled in those expressive grey eyes. 

" Madam," she said quietly but sternly, 
" you have unconsciously spoken the truth— 
the place is haunted, and by an evil spirit that 
knows neither remorse nor pity — on whom the 
sacred considerations of wife and children have 
no effect — whose touch is contamination, — 
and whose words and looks are dishonour — 
need I proceed ?" 

'* No — ^yes — heaven help me ! what have 
I to hear — what have I still to suffer r" She 
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hid her face in her hands for a brief space, then 
by an effort crossed the room and fastened the 
door. 

" Now, Miss Lee," she said seating herself 
by her, " speak, and tell me all — let no false 
pity stop you.'* 

" Dear Mrs. Templeton," she replied, with 
a voice and manner whose gentleness con- 
trasted forcibly with the inflexibility of her 
opening words, "when I entered this room 
such was my intention ; and though I had an- 
ticipated a difficult duty, I confess the task 
is more painful than I expected ; I therefore- ask 
you neither to pardon nor excuse what I may 
say, for if you blamed me I should still say on. 
Do you know any thing, since she left, of the 
lady whose place I supply?" 

" Only," replied Mrs. Templeton in a husky 
voice, " through one short letter. I much re- 
gretted her departure, especially as she left in 
ill health, and, I fear, in sorrow — but this you 
have often heard me allude to." 

" Yes I have, but you do not then know 
that she is dead ?" A faint shriek burst from 
the horrified and unhappy listener. " She died 
giving birth to a child, who died also — the 
father is Colonel Templeton !" 

" Oh this is too much, too much, my bur- 
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then is greater than I can bear P' groaned the 
miserable wife. 

Miss Lee, scarcely less moved, drew near ; 
she took the passive hand, she pressed it kindly, 
and with a tremulous voice asked, " You do 
not hate me for telling you this ?— believe me, 
nothing but a strong sense of what was due to 
you, to your innocent girls, to myself, to my 
whole sex, could have carried me through this 
distressing disclosure. And now you are quite 
overcome, shall I ring for your maid, or will you 
permit me to wait on you — or shall I go ? — 
only say what will be the least painful to you." 
" Stay," said Mrs. Templeton, endeavouring 
to rally her thoughts, " stay, my maid never 
sits up beyond a given hour, which is past — 
but you will be overtasked," she added, with 
her usual kindness. 

" Not so, if I might choose, I would prefer 
remaining,** and she did so ; and after calming 
herself by a powerful effort, Mrs. Templeton 
begged her to relate at once all she had come 
prepared to say. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Turn all your^eyes on me ; here stands a man, 
The falsest and the basest of this world. 
Set swords against this breast, some honest man." 

Philaster. 

"After the novelty of my sitnation had 
worn away, I. hope I need not tell you, that 
my duties were performed with punctuality 
and cheerfulness ; naturally shy, I at first kept 
myself secluded, from both habit and choice. 
I felt that if your kindness allowed more fa- 
miliarity, I could easily throw off my reserve ; 
but I shrank from encountering a repulse for 
too much freedom. Pardon me, if I say that 
it was impossible to be many months domesti- 
cated under your roof without giving up all my 
energies to serve one so amiable as yourself, 
and, as I soon perceived, so unhappy. You re- 
member, soon after my arrival. Colonel Tem- 
pleton left for Paris — how pleasant was that 
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period to me — ^you had encouraged me to 
emerge from my shell, and I ventured to look 
forward to the time when, having completed 
your children's education, I should be remem- 
bered as your friend — dear Mrs. Vernon was 
delighted at having been the means of intro- 
ducing me to such a home, where for some 
years, at least, the future to me seemed sunny 
and cheerful. 

" It was then that the Colonel returned ; and 
again I would have withdrawn to my privacy ; 
but this your kindness, which included me in 
all your parties of pleasure, prevented. At 
first Colonel Templetou's equivocal manner 
perplexed, without alarming me ; and though 
I could not understand the meaning of various 
circumstances which occurred, they yet made 
me uncomfortable and uneasy. I really did 
feel so secure in my own integrity, and free- 
dom from all doubtful behaviour ; so sure that 
the very situation I filled was a safe-guard, 
that it was long before a suspicion of the 
truth dawned on my mind, and very slowly did 
I admit it ; it seemed too horrible — the father 
of my beloved pupils, the master of the house ! 
Again he left for a short time ; but since his 
return, a system of quiet persecution has been 
commenced, which has alarmed me. A fort- 
night ago I named much of this to Mrs. Ver-^ 
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non ; she fancied, or hoped, I had been over- 
sensitive, but still was far from blaming me, 
and enjoined the utmost caution, both in my. 
own behaviour, and in speaking of what might 
lead to so much domestic misery. To-day, this 
evening, the study has been intruded on, and" 
—she paused, more from indignation than 
embarrassment, being far too much roused for 
the latter feeling — " and Mrs. Dawson heard 
me order Colonel Templeton instantly to leave 
the room. This, after first rudely refusing, he 
did ; I confess that I was much overcome by 
his insulting conduct, and gladly accepted Mrs. 
Dawson's offer to remain an hour with me ; 
from her I learned the dreadful tragedy of my 
predecessor's fate, which has become known 
through the gossip of the Colonel's servant." 

Such, in brief, was her statement of the 
case ; but Miss Lee, as much out of pity to her 
pale listener, as respect to herself, had sup- 
pressed many things which marked the deep 
depravity of her persecutor, and invested him 
with all the characteristics of a hardened pro- 
fligate. 

She finally expressed a hope that Mrs. Tem- 
pleton would approve of her prompt disclo- 
sure, and equally prompt resolve ; both were 
imperatively called for to prevent any recurrence 
in future of such proceedings ; she now placed 
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herself entirely in Mrs. Tejnpleton's hands, 
being most desirous of acting so as not to 
increase her difficulties. 

" Your course is plain, dear Miss Lee, you 
must leave me. Pained and humiliated as I 
am at hearing this disgraceful history, believe 
me, I feel infinitely your debtor for your having 
with such honour and courage shewn me ex- 
actly how I am placed. My path is, in many 
respects, and for many causes, neither so clear 
nor so easy to pursue. But after what you 
have learned, and the prudent use you have 
made of that knowledge, concealment of the 
sad mysteries of my life is impossible, as well 
as needless ; though you will be the first, yes, 
the first, not excepting even my dear brother, 
to whom I have ever hinted at my situation, 
or sorrows. My marriage was a love-match — 
on my side — I mean — Colonel Templeton mar- 
ried my fortune ; when that was gone, he had 
no longer a wife. I could not, if it were 
useful, tell you all I have suffered, or relate to 
you all the infamy I have passed through ; it 
was no arm of earthly love which led me, 
imcontaminated, though these horrors ; it was 
no husband's honourable solicitude which kept 
me from falling as low as any of the degraded 
beings among whom I, a young wife, a young 
mother, was thrown. God was very merciful 

vol.. !• o 
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to me, and remembered me in my agony and 
trial, agony and trial to body and mind. He led 
me safely through, and once more has Hck 
brought me to the shelter of my honie and my 
relatives, and for this, praised be His name." — 
She paused, and for a few minutes seemed lost 
in thought ; then looking up, and seeing Miss 
Lee's eyes fixed with inquiring sympathy on her, 
she remarked, " You look as if you thought I 
had redress in my own power ; you forget my 
children, my beautiful innocent girls ; had I se- 
parated from Colonel Templeton, think you that 
they would have been left with me ? if so, you 
know nothing of the cruelty and revenge of 
which a base and depraved nature is capable ; 
besides, he does not wish me formallv to leave 
bis house ; he knows that one step taken in that 
direction must lead to anQther,and in the eyes of 
the world he has still something to lose, which 
he would gladly retain. Thus, then, the matter 
stands between us. I consent to remain, hav- 
ing entire liberty to do as I please with my 
children, for which an ample allowance is made; 
but beyond this I am fettered ; if I move, so 
will they, and be taken from my loving care 
for years, perhaps for ever ; and, great God ! 
to what might they not be exposed ? for if once 
an open rupture were made, I have everj^thing 
to dread from him. I am convinced he would 
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pause at nothing by which I could be wounded. 
No, no, mine was the mistake, on me be its 
consequences, but oh ! spare my sweet girls !" 

She burst into a passion of tears, which 
were as freely shed by her auditor, but more 
silently; then raising her head, she added, 
" We are both too much agitated and excited 
to prolong this interview. Tc^morrow we will 
be guided by events ; in the mean time, if you 
can think for me, do so." 

Inexpressibly touched by her gentle but 
sad looks and tones. Miss Lee respectfully 
raised her hand to her lips ; but Mrs Temple- 
ton kissed her fondly oa the cheek, saying, 
"Out of evil will come good, if from this 
bitter triaj I gain a friend." 

And with strange and sorrowful feelings 
filling the hearts and thoughts of each, they 
parted. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



'' Give sorrow, words ; the gprief that does not speak. 
Whispers the o*er- fraught heart, and hids it break." 

Macbeth. 

Thb foUowing morning everything seemed 
to proceed as usual ; for the children always 
taking their breakfast in the study. Miss Lee's 
manner could cast no shadow of coming events, 
by which their shape might be recognized when 
they did arrive. Had CJolonel Templeton 
taken much notice of his wife, he would have 
perceived that she looked paler and more 
thoughtful than common ; but this he did not, 
and, in fact, rather relieved her, by planning a 
little excursion for the next day, which she 
understood as a proof that he was ignorant of 
the disclosure that had been made ; in which 
she was correct. 

Quite unable to enter quickly into difPerence 
of character, and unobservant of the quiet 
dignity and reserve which marked Miss Lee's 
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behaviour, he had ranked her among the sen- 
timental romantic class to which poor Miss 
Grant belonged; a class who have honour, 
affection, and sense enough to carry them 
through life respected and loved, if kept from 
temptation; but who, with no principle to 
sustain, no strong feeling of right to support 
them in the hour of trial, when that time 
comes, fall an easy prey to the destroyer. 

Directly she was at liberty, and her husband 
busy with his agent, Mrs. Templeton hastened 
to the study, and sending the children with 
Gretchen to the Rectory, where they were ever 
welcome, she informed Miss Lee of the result 
of her anxious vigils. 

" It is evident to me that I cannot, that I 
must not even attempt to carry on my chil- 
dren's education under this roof." 

" I agree with you," said Miss Lee ; " you 
would not be justified in making the attempt." 

" But what then can I do ? from the speci- 
mens which I have too often met with of school 
education, I have contracted a very strong re- 
pugnance to exposing either Helen or Con- 
stance, especially the former, to the influence 
of girls of whom I myself know nothing. I 
am riot objecting wholly on the ground of dif- 
ference of station, though the effects of that 
are also to be considered — not because of less 
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nobility or less wealth, but because, among 
mnselected associates, vulgar opinions, low sen- 
timents, and paltry feelings are to be dreaded ; 
added to this, I own to a very decided prepos- 
session in favour of home influence, where the 
mother, as I trust I should be, is ready to act 
in concert with an intelligent instructress. 

" My opinion entirely coincides with yours, 
answered Miss Lee, ** and I know not why 
any dread of being misapprehended should 
deter me from trjdng to aid you ; though this 
will involve a display of egotism to which I 
am not much addicted." 

" Oh, help me, if you can," exclaimed Mrs. 
Templeton with energy ; " and give all false 
scruples to the winds/' 

" My sister, Mrs. Loftus," said she, thus 
adjured, " is the widow of an officer, who died 
about eighteen months ago in India. Her right 
to some property is disputed, but we are assured 
vexatiously and unjustly — still, while it is with- 
held, my sisteris reduced to a very scanty income. 
She has two little girls, rather older than yours ; 
and it is, I know, her earnest wish so to educate 
them as to render them independent of any ad- 
verse circumstance except ill health. Tq assist 
her, by pecuniary aid, I am here — ^but in order 
fully to carry out her views, she is very desi- 
rous of obtaining two, at the most three, pupils. 
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to educate with them. 'This would justify the 
expense of engaging superior talent in various 
accomplishments, and it would make all the- 
children feel, from an early age, that they are 
not to measure excellence by their own attain- 
ments, nor limit it by their own powers: 
superiority will thus encourage industry, not 
foster conceit— and inferiority wiU not de- 
press, but keep them modest." 

" Said I not well that out of evil comes 
good ?" eagerly interrupted Mrs. Templeton ; 
" my own vision realized — except," she added 
with a sigh, " the separation." 

" But that only for a short time," suggested 
Miss Lee. 

" True, and now the best way to arrange 
all this ? Put me immediately in correspond- 
ence with Mrs. Loftus — that appears the first 
step. I have never yet left the Priory for a 
night since my arrival, but to gain this great 
advantage, I shall not hesitate to do anything 
that is needful ; and by cheerfully consent- 
ing to part from my darlings, I give them 
the best proof that my love is unselfish and 
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Wise. 



" I think, nay, I am sure, you will like my 
sister," said Miss Lee ; " she has seen much 
of the cloudy side of Kfe, and I have often felt, 
when you have been discussing various sub- 
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jects, that you and she entertained the same 
opinions." 

" Shall you reside with her?" 

" I rather think not ; I have an unmarried 
brother, whose housekeeper I was, till her be- 
reavement and return to England, and when I 
came here, she took my place. But if, through 
any arrangements you make, she can succeed 
in her plan regarding her children, I shall 
again resume the reins at my brother's till he 



marries." 



" Then consider that quite settled," said 
Mrs. Templeton ; " and now about yoyrself, 
what are your immediate wishes and inten- 
tions?" 

" I was up very early this morning, and 
have collected and packed all my belongings, 
purposing to leave so as not again to meet — 
in short, to go at once." 

" Of course," said Mrs. Templeton, " Mrs. 
Vernon cannot know of this last bccurrepce." 

" Certainly not," replied Miss Lee ; " she 
knows nothing since we parted yesterday — 
though, as I informed you, I had previously 
consulted her — and no one here, but Mrs. Daw- 
son, on whose discretion I can fully rely, is 
aware that anything unpleasant has hap- 
pened." 

" Will you object to remaining a few days 
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at the Rectory ?" asked Mrs. Templeton ; " I 
have so often heard Mrs. Vernon urge it, that 
I am sure she will be delighted. In making 
this request I am rather selfish, I shall be so 
glad to have you near while in correspondence 
with Mrs. Loftus ; it will also remove any sus- 
picion Colonel Templeton may entertain as to 
my being in your confidence, a fact he will 
never learn from me ; it will also shew him 
that you are well protected, and render him 
more cautious how he ventures to persevere in 
his insulting conduct." 

" I shall willingly remain, as you see no ob- 
jection, and most happy shall I be to further 
your negociation with my sister." 

" Then we will go at once," said Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, " for I have decided on another mea- 
sure, the result of our conversation last night. 
I have felt so great a relief from having in this 
slight degree opened my heart to you, that I 
shall no longer go about with this terrible 
secret, as if it were my crime instead of my 
misfortune, and deny myself the comfort of 
sympathy and advice. You look as if this re- 
solve surprised you." 

** I own it does,'' said Miss Lee, courage- 
ously ; " the good sense and propriety, no less 
than the fortitude of your conduct, are exactly 
the qualities in which society at large is so 
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deficient — I render a deep and voluntary 
homage to the character of those who can 
say— 

* There is a silent sorrow here, 
It heaves no sigh, it sheds no tear :* 

but perhaps I am rather stoical ; I know I am 
not very fond of pity on my own account." 

" I must try and make myself understood," 
said Mrs. Templeton ; " otherwise^ though I 
think we agree, you will fancy we differ. 
Colonel Templeton is my husband — no matter 
what else he is — his conduct will not affect 
my argument. While I consent to remain 
with him, I think nothing would be more re- 
prehensible than for me to weary alike friends 
and acquaintances with his faults and my 
sorrows — my silence does not, at any rate, 
make the matter worse, my complaints cer- 
tainly would ; and it is this strong conviction 
which has hitherto guided my proceedings. 
But events may arise, when the aid and coun- 
sel of another may be useful, indeed necessary 
-^when trials, which are never purposeless, 
mffiiy, by our unwise reception, become irritants, 
leading to murmuring and discontent, instead 
of blessed instruments for correcting and hal- 
lowing all our feelings. I am, therefore, de- 
termined no longer to close my ear to the 
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voice of wise and friendly sympathy ; nor to 
enfold myself in an iron shroud, which buries 
alike my hopes with my disappointmdht. Am 
I now very wrong ? To the many I ^m still 
dumb — ^but do not forbid the over-rapked 
victim to groan — do not say the sharp pang 
shall force out no cry." 

" Far from it, very far from it," said Miss 
Lee, with animation ; " you are fully justified 
in the resolution you have taken ; you would, 
indeed, be wrong if you refused this means of 
relief. What I meant to censure was, that the 
egotism which perpetually talks of itself in the 
most wearisome of characters, that of com- 
plainer — which parades its sorrows before 
every one, and collects sympathy as a tax. 
Not that I ever thought it possible you, with 
your refiuement and dignity of character, your 
studied avoidance of domestic and petty de- 
tails, could ever descend to this level ; but I 
was jealous, dear Mrs. Templeton, lest you 
should not,^ in every respect, fi;illy ofier an 
excuse for my deep admiration of your cha- 
racter." 

" But you do not suppose me proof against 
a little deUcate flattery," she observed with a 
smile. " Now we will no longer delay our 
drive to the Rectory, where I shall leave you. 
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depending on your kindness to do all you can 
for me.'' 

The children and Gretchen were sent back 
in the carriage tvhich was to return and fetch 
Mrs. Templeton, who was happily spared the 
feverishness of hesitation and doubt, by find- 
ing Mr. Vernon at home. With hitn she had 
a long and private interview ; and though her 
beautiful face looked very sad, and tears 
stood in her loving dark eyes as she kissed 
and bade farewell to Miss I^e, she whispered, 
" I was quite right, for though you must go 
away, I have wise and warm friends left here." 

Colonel Templeton expressed no astonish- 
ment when informed of Miss Lee's sudden de- 
parture, though he felt surprised when, through 
his private enquiries, he found she intended to 
remain a week at the Rectory ; and where, in 
spite of all his manoeuvres, he never could see 
her — but undeterred by this, he took effectual 
measures to trace her thence to London, fully 
determining not to be baffled in his pursuit, 
by what he thought either prudery or delibe- 
rate artifice. 

Helen and Constance were loud in their 
complaints at her absence, and most persever- 
ing in their inquiries as to her return ; but 
^ in less than two months the negociation had 
been so successfuUy carried on with Mrs. Lof- 
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tus, much facilitated by lier spending a few 
days at the Rectory, and saving Mrs. Temple-' 
ton a journey to London ; that, avowing her- 
self weary and disheartened by these perpetual 
changes. Miss Lee having decided on remain- 
ing with her family, she now intended to place 
Helen and Constance at school, where, for the 
present, Gretchen would accompany them as 
their personal attendant. 

Various were t]ie comments passed by va- 
rious individuals when the plan became known; 
but as these parties have been rather disre- 
spectfully kept in the background, leave we 
the children to acquire as much knowledge as 
their brains will comfortably bear, and to gain 
as many accomplishments as they have talents 
for, while we become enlightened as to the 
neighbourhood, or rather the neighbours of 
the Priory. 
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CHAPTER X. 

** Si on ne goiite point ces caract^resj je mVn ^tonne ; 
81 on les goiite, je m'en ^tonne de m^me.'* — La Bruyhre, 

The Forresters of Forest Hill, as one of the 
oldest county families, claim precedence, though 
as they never stood out in very bold relief on 
any occasion, not even during an election, they 
will soon be dismissed ; they must, however, be 
put in the catalogue. 

Mr. Forrester had married late in life a lady 
of suitable age, for if she had gained but little 
knowledge of life, it had not been for lack of 
time. By the death of her brother, the hand- 
some estate of Hargraves became hers, and 
though this acquisition was by no means the 
reason why Mr. Forrester thought the lady 
suitable as a wife, it certainly had something . 
to do with, suggesting that idea. 

Had Hargraves been a hundred miles oflF, it is 
probable he would never have cared for it or 
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its owner; but Hargraves joined Forest Hill, 
and those who have ever noticed the effect of 
such propinquity on country gentlemen, will 
understand how it influenced the thoughts and 
feelings of Mr. Forrester. Therefore, if, as 
Miss Hargrave, she was good, as Mrs. Forres- 
ter she was better, but when she became the 
mother of the future heu* of Forest Hill and 
Hargraves to boot, she was decidedly best. 
Mr. Forrester was proud, pompous, and cold, 
very kind to his dependents, among whom he 
was extremely popular ; honourable and just, 
almost to sternness, in all his transactions ; 
stately and repulsive, well-bred and exclusive. 
His wife was his reflection in almost every res- 
pect, except that, while the father was prouder 
of Hubert as his heir than as his son, the 
mother reversed this, being fonder of her 
handsome boy, her affectionate, her beautiful 
Hubert, than proud of him as the future repre- 
sentative of two families, which had been 
known and respected for many centuries. 

Sir William and Lady Dallas with their 
numerous but youthful family come next in 
order. They were people of good property, 
who inhabited the Grange, a building which 
originally merited that name, but it had been 
gradually so changed, enlarged, and improved, 
as to resemble, in point of identity, that cele- 
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brated stumbling-block to metaphysicians, Sir 
Francis Drake's ship, which had been so often 
patched and repaired, that not one piece of the 
original remained. So with the Grange; 
now a handsome mansion sheltered from 
all un genial influences, aod surrounded with 
beautiful gardens, rich fields, and fertile 
meadows. 

Nearly as it now was. Sir William received 
it from his father, the first Baronet; and 
having married a lady of large fortune, good 
connection, and fashionable tastes, the Grange 
became, par excellence, the focus of gaiety and 
amusement. Their arrival as residents, had 
been previous to that of the Templetons, 
between whom and themselves, in spite of 
many impediments to strong friendship, there 
sprang up much kind feeling. 

Sir William was a frank, amiable man, and 
an indulgent husband, passionately fond of 
country sports and agricultural experiments ; 
exactly the man whose active habits, intelligent 
mind, and ample fortune enabled him, without 
injury, to introduce those scientific measures, 
the failure of which would be ruinous to the 
small farmer, but which, when hazarded by 
the rich and enterprising landed proprietor, 
eventually lead to real improvement and final 
success. 
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And Lady Dallas, what was she ? Miss Lee 
has already alluded to one of her habits, as 
being, in her opinion, particularly objection- 
able. Her ladyship was a complainer ; it was 
not exactly from discontent, for she was too 
grateful to feel that ; still less was it low spirits, 
for when she had emptied her tiny vial of 
small troubles on the head of some luckless 
listener, who so gay as she ? It often reminded 
a spectator of the little man and woman in 
the weather-house ; as the one hstened and 
grew weary or sad from sympathy, so she 
became gay and cheerful, and fluttered away, 
ready to chirp and sing with the first merry 
bird she encountered. 

Kind but egotistical, teazing and complain- 
ing, but ever ready, nay, eager to serve others ; 
it seemed as if she realized in her pretty Uttle 
person the John-Bull character of her country- 
men — that he is never happy but when grum- 
bling. Quite free from pride and envy, she was, 
upon the whole, popular, still she was occasion- 
ally oppressive and wearying, for, in a word, 
tant soit peu, she was a bore. She bored 
about her servants, her children, her relations 
and what, in Mrs. Templeton's opinion, was 
most inexcusable, about her husband ; and yet 
all this was the result of thoughtlessness and 
want of employment \ it gave her an oppor- 
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tqnity of talking about herself, and indirectly 
paying herself a compliment ; she would tell 
of her trials — her trials, forsooth f and then 
allude to the magnanimity with which they 
were endured. This she would evince, by being 
the very butterfly of the place, driving about 
from house to house, and depositing every- 
where her little amount of boredom. Added to 
this, she was essentially without tact, utterly 
insensible to the eloquence of the tone, the 
look, the manner, which, to the sensitive, speaks 
with the clearness of a trumpet, and tells that 
S3niipathy and politeness are exhausted, and 
that weariness is beginning ; but on she went 
humming, drumming, complaining, lamenting, 
" and inflicting her tediousness'' on all who 
would permit it. As to comprehendmg the 
character of Mrs. Templeton, she was no 
more capable of doing that, than of reading 
the Arundelian Marbles ; and not having the 
least suspicion, till many years after their intro- 
duction, of her real situation, she constantly 
made her the subject of her indirect animad- 
versions, by canvassing her proceedings, and 
being astonished at her doings ; and all this 
without the least malice or ill nature. 

Lord Hurstwood, in point of rank, should 
have been first introduced, but as age, infirm- 
ity, and a severe loss in the death of an only 
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daughter, rendered him quite a recluse, we 
pass him over ; his son being a bachelor, and 
an absentee, in neither character has a claim 
on oiu: notice, and will therefore remain unan- 
nounced till he becomes one of the recognized 
inhabitants of the county. 

Towards the seaward side of the village was 
a pretty Uttle place, claiming and meriting no 
more dignified appellation than that of Sea- 
view Cottage, occupied by a lady, whom, almost 
simultaneously with the arrival of Miss Lee, 
Lady Grantham had introduced to the notice of 
the Colonel and his wife as an early friend of 
hers, recently a widow, in fact, a distant connec- 
tion of Lionel's. Her husband, Mr. West, had 
held an excellent appointment, the income of 
which he not only spent, but exceeded ; so that 
at his death, which happened unexpectedly, his 
widow had nothing but a small annuity, and 
very delicate health. Her only child, a boy, 
was most generously adopted by an unmarried 
relative, the next heir to the Westrough title 
and estates, the present Lord having only 
daughters. 

Lord Ernest West had lost, by death, the 
lady to whom he was passionately attached, 
and since that event, had led a very secluded 
life, having withdrawn to the solitude of Old 
Court, which, with a splendid fortune, he inhe- 

H 2 
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rited from his mother, the late Lord's second 
wife. 

Lady Grantham shrewdly suggested that in 
this adoption of the young Reginald, the pos- 
sible heir to the title, there was some arriere 
pensee, of contracting him to one of his lady 
cousins ; and perhaps she was correct. But 
the undoubted consequence of this measure 
was, that Reginald remained at Eton at Lord 
Ernest's expense, and that his mother's income 
received a small addition, sufficient to ensure 
her comfort. 

Under these circumstances, Mrs. West re- 
ceived kindness and attention, not only from 
the Templetons, who readily admitted her claim, 
but from the whole neighbourhood, whom her 
gentle and ladylike manners could not fail to 
please ; while Reginald, a handsome, spirited 
boy, about fifteen, mounted on his pony, or 
driving his mother in her tiny chaise, was quite 
as much at the Priory as at the Cottage, or, as 
Cecilia observed, as he was on the road, and 
by whom, in allusion to his equestrian tastes, 
he was laughingly called the Honest Highway- 
man. 

" How beautiful your flowers are," remarked 
Mrs Forrester to Lady Dallas, as they walked 
through ati elegant conservatory recently added 
to the Grange. 
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" Yes, they are very pretty, but I advise you, 
Mrs. Forrester, never to have your conservatory 
opening on to the drawing-room — sometimes 
I am quite overcome with the perfume from 
the cape jasmine, orange, and other scented 
flowers." 

" You have only to close the double door ; 
besides, your caution is too late to me.'' 

" As to shutting the door, that is useless ; 
Sir William is perpetually going through, and 
is so thoughtless, he always forgets — really his 
new plans and inventions keep us in constant 
confusion — only imagine, the new-fashioned 
flues were over-heated last week, and we were 
terrified by the cry of fire." 

"But I was told you were quittepourlapeur'^ 
replied Mrs. Forrester ; " and as gardeners will 
overheat even old-fashioned warming apparatus, 
it is better to have one which is so easily 
managed.*' 

" Oh, you have no idea of the trouble all 
these things are ; there was our coachman the 
other day" — but seeing or feeling from which 
quarter the wind was blowing, Mrs. Forrester, 
as she had often done before, shortened her 
visit* 

" Is it quite true," inquired Lady Dallas of 
Mrs. Vernon, on whom she was calling, " that 
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the little Templetons have been banished to a 
London school ?*' 

" Perfectly true, that they are being edu- 
cated near London, with two other children, 
but not that therefore they are banished/' 

" Happily," remarked her Ladyshij), " I am 
not addicted to envy, or I certainly should envy 
Mrs. Templeton the perfect control she has 
over everything You, who can so easily 
educate your only girl, have no idea of the 
trouble I have with mine— I am perpetually 
obliged to change governess or nurse, and the 
children always lose with every change-^now 
here is Mrs. Templeton freed from all this 
trouble, and quite at liberty to go about and 
receive her friends as she pleases/' 

" I think," replied Mrs. Vernon, smiling, 
'' that you do not seem to find either duties or 
imprisonment very severe in your case, for I 
hear of you at all the parties near and far." 

" Oh, that is because Sir William cannot 
bear to go anywhere without me — so different 
from C!olonel Templeton, who goes about as if 
he had no wife." 

Almost provoked at her folly> and yet afraid 
of opening the eyes of one with so clapper-like 
a tongue, Mrs. Vernon suggested that perhaps 
Lady Dallas was quite as fond of being with 
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Sir William as he with her ; a truth which was 
at once frankly and laughingly admitted. 

But, unfortunately, her Ladyship had not yet 
exhausted her stock of astonishment and com- 
ment — a portion of both was reserved for the 
Priory. Thither she drove, and on the brgad 
terrace was the Colonel, and he being an ad- 
mirer of her pretty face and fashionable dress, 
though he sometimes thought, when wincing 
under her random lashes, that if he were her 
husband he should infallibly strangle her ; has- 
tened to hand her from the carriage. 
^ " Really, Colonel Templeton," she said, as 
ne accompanied her through the noble hall to 
the drawing-room, " I hardly ever come here, 
without thinking what an enviable life Mrs. 
Templeton's must be." 

" The same idea occurs to me respecting Sir 
William's/' was his insidious reply, " when- 
ever I have the pleasure of seeing your Lady- 
ship ;" but she, scarcely hearing him, and cer- 
tainly not attaching any import to the words, 
went chattering on, as if he had not spoken. 

'' I think this place a perfect Paradise. Ah, 
my dear Mrs. Templeton, how do you do? I 
was, as usual, raving about this lovely place — 
it is a real garden of Eden." 

'' But there was something ugly even there, 
was there not ? or my memory deceives me/' 
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boldly, chimed in the Colonel, with a laughing 
sneer on his fine face. 

" Now, Mrs. Templeton, did you ever hear 
such unblushing asking for a compliment ? 
but my real object in coming was to hear how 
your daughters are — I was so surprised to 
learn that they were at school — I assure you I 
have been trying to persuade Sir William to 
send our two eldest, but he will not listen 
to it.'' 

" If I suggest that every husband is not like 
me, I fear your Ladyship will again, though, 
without cause, reprove my vanity ;" for he sa^^ ^ 
that EUinor could scarcely command her tears 
from falling. 

" Fear nothing of the kind, for it is exactly 
what I said to Sir William," she gaily replied. 
** I told him to come and take a few lessons 
from you, but now I am here, I hope, Mrs. 
Templeton, you will give^e your recipe for 
governing husbands." 

" I believe," said she, trying to echo the 
badinage, " it is by letting them have their 
own way." 

" Now I appeal to you. Colonel ;" but he was 
gone. ElUnor had answered to the spur, and 
she might be ridden, or baited to death, just 
as her tactless visitor chose. 

And suns rose and set on Seabrooke, and 
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the bright green tints of spring were exchanged 
for the rich brown hues of autumn, but they 
brought little variety in the life of its mistress, 
except that afforded by visits from her children, 
every one of which rendered it more difficult 
again to part with them ; still, the evident ad- 
vantage of her plan, rendered her the more 
firm in pursuing it ; and as she beheld what, 
even to her fond eyes, had been faults in her 
children's characters, gradually disappearing, 
under the influence of judicious instruction, 
she decided that no selfish indulgence to her- 
self should interfere to deprive them of its 
benefit. 

She perceived, with delight and gratitude, 
that Helen's timidity was exchanged for a gen- 
tleness strengthened by firmness, her original 
indolence for an active industry in piu^suit of 
all intellectual acquirements ; her dependence 
on others for an unobtrusive self-reUance, 
which gave an irresistible charm to her touching 
style of beauty. Nor had Constance failed to 
profit by these favourable circumstances ; her 
vehement temperament was subdued to a 
generous warmth and energy, which had 
nothing of self-will — her prejudices and pre- 
possessions were more under control, and 
though she was still impulsive, the impulse 
was better directed — ^the rare amiability of 
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both Kate and Fanny Loftus bad very muck 
modified and corrected her almost painful love 
of the beautiful, for they were, as regarded 
regularity of feature, plain children — and this 
had, at first, affected Constance disadvan- 
tageously ; but as she learned to value their 
beauty of temper, and subsequently their 
beauty of intellect and talent, she felt that she 
could, she must love them, though they had 
neither the loveliness nor grace of her standard, 
Helen. 

The ever-welcome visits of Lord Grantham 
and his wife occasionally interrupted the mono- 
tony of Mrs. Templeton's existence, still further 
broken by the joint presence of Cecilia and 
Laurette, who had now become lady-like and 
intelligent companions to their aunt. Laurette 
was also very often at Forest Hill; the Forresters 
having formerly been old firiends and guests of 
her grandfather, for Sir Alan was dead; and her 
parents were expected by the next ship, bring- 
ing with them wealth, honour, and what they 
seemed, by their letters, to value still more, a 
son and heir five years old, and a little baby 
gii-1. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" (Enter Sparkish^ fuddled.) — If I can but meet with 
her, or any body that belongs to her.^they^will find me 
a match for 'em. If the champagne does not hurt my 
eye-sight, the enemy is marching this way.*' 

Wycherljf, 

As time has been rather anticipated, we 
will return to the period at which Helen and 
Constance left their home, and relate a trifling 
event which afforded a little diversion, if that 
term be not thought inappropriate, to the 
peaceful revolution of the seasons. 

About six months after the children's de- 
parture, the Colonel announced his intention 
of leaving home ; this was nothing uncommon, 
only, contrary to his usual custom, he informed 
those whom it might concern, that his journey 
was towards the Highlands. But though he 
was an excellent horseman, he must on this 
occasion have been riding very carelesslyi for 
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he was thrown, had two of his front teeth 
knocked out, and his handsome lip so cut, that 
not even his moustache could hide the scar — 
nor, till time the healer stepped in to cure the 
bruised gums, could the skill of the dentist 
hide the gap — ^in short, it seemed a mercy that 
it was no worse. 

As disfigurement and pain are not counter- 
irritants, it is but reasonable to expect that 
neither temper nor manner would be improved 
by this accident, and to tell the truth, they 
were not; and 'though all within his influence 
bore testimony to this effect, none perhaps 
more so than the servant who went with him 
on his Scotch expedition, and who being his 
personal and favourite attendant, had more 
than a due share of his master's ill-temper ; 
indeed, so much was the man tried, that he in 
his turn, as was but natural, revenged himself 
wherever he durst ; and on one occasion, when 
reproved by Mrs. Dawson, and reminded by 
her that it was a Providence he had not met 
with the accident, he very profanely denied 
there having been any Providence in the matter, 
and that as to mercy, he added with a sneer, 
there had been very little of that ; and threw 
out hints andinuendoes which, had they reached 
the ears of his worthy master, would have led-to 
his dismissal — that is, if the Colonel could have 
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ventured on that measure, for the profligate 
master is the slave of the servant who knows 
his secrets. But not to linger on the rack of cu- 
riosity, or trust to fable and fiction, let us listen 
to the voice of history ; and thus she saith — 
Undeterred, by Miss Lee's departure, from 
persisting in his base pursuit, and unconvinced 
by her proceedings that it would be in vain, 
her gallant admirer, after she had left the Rec- 
tory, learned her brother's address ; and when 
she took up her residence with him, which she 
did directly her sister's plans were arranged, 
the Colonel began to arrange his. 

Mr. Lee held a very good post under go- 
vernment, and as his private residence was a 
short distance from town, his sister would have 
been much alone, had they not had for neigh- 
bours the family of an old friend, to one of 
whose daughters Mr. Lee was engaged. 
As Miss Lee was one day waiting for the 
garden-gate to be opened, a gentleman slowly 
passed on horseback, who was evidently 
making a note of the house ; she felt annoyed, 
alarmed, for though not quite sure, as she did 
not see his face, she was almost certain it was 
Colonel Tempi eton. 

For several days after this, she most ob- 
stinately kept at home, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Clara Forbes, who delighted in 
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going to meet Edward Lee on his return from 
business, but hesitated to do so unaccompa^ 
Bied by Annie. 

As, however, nothing further happened to 
warrant alann or caution. Miss Lee hoped she 
had been mistaken, and again made her peace 
with Clara, by resuming their afternoon walks. 
They had both set off on one occasion to meet 
Mr. Lee, but fancying they had time to spare, 
stopped to make some purchases ; and while 
doing so, he passed on towards his home, and 
the ladies, when they had concluded their 
business, walked on. 

** I begin to think Edward will not return 
to dinner to-day,*' said Miss Lee ; ** and I 
am really quite tired, for we have long passed 
the usual trysting place." 

" Sit here, while I walk to theJ turnpike, 
and inquire if they have seen him." 

As Miss Forbes went on for that purpose, 
a gentleman on horseback passed her, but 
having no motive for looking after him, she 
proceeded to make her inquiry, and heard that 
Mr. Lee had gone through some time ago. 
Retracing her steps, she was surprised to ob- 
serve Annie in earnest conversation with a 
gentleman, but something in the manner of 
both induced her to hasten forward and ad- 
dress her friend — on doing so, the stranger,. 
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throwing the bridle to his servant, walked 
away, and to Clara'a surprise she found her 
agitated almost to tears. " I will explain all 
when we reach home," said Miss Lee, in an- 
swer to her looks ; "but where then is Edward ?*' 

" At home, before us, I hope — " 

" I hope so too," and in silence they hur- 
ried on ; but what was Miss Lee's dismay, 
when she saw Colonel Templeton, for it was 
he, boldly ring, and when the servant opened 
the gate, enter, just pausing to announce that 
the ladies were in sight. 

The brief interval which had elj^sed be- 
tween her seeing him and her own arrival at 
the house, had given Miss Lee time to recover 
her self-possession and presence of mind ; and 
though the measure she adopted will for ever 
incapacitate her for shining as a heroine of 
romance, a character, it is true, which she 
laughed at without mercy, let us hope vulgar 
common-sense mortals will think she did right, 
when she whispered to the amazed servant, 
" Quick, quick, fetch a poKceman," and closed 
the gate herself. 

Colonel Templeton politely raised his hat to 
Clara Forbes, thousrh his look was rather im- 
pertinent, and observed, " Miss Lee has not 
favoured me with an introduction." 

" Nor has she given you a welcome," replied 
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she, with spirit ; " Colonel Templeton, I warn 
you that my brother is at home, and but little 
likely to suffer this intrusion quietly." 

" With two such fair apologies, I am sure 
he will not be so ungallant as to pass a severe 
judgment." 

" He will not only pass a severe judgment, 
but inflict a severe punishment, on any one who 
is insolent enough to molest these ladies, or 
intrude on these premises," exclaimed a well- 
known voice, though the tone was raised, and 
Miss Lee saw her brother hastening towards 
them from the side garden. 

" Clara, go in, and you, Annie, also," he said, 
as he strode forward with looks ominous of a 
coming storm. 

" Then I shall give myself the pleasure of 
accompanying you," said the Colonel, who cer- 
tainly must have been excited by wine, or even 
hewould have never so far forgotten himself as 
thus grossly to outrage every gentlemanly 
feeling. 

Miss Lee looked along the road ; in the lan- 
guage of the fair Fatima, she was ready to cry 
out, " Do you see any one coming ?" and hap- 
pily it was something more useful than dust or 
a flock of sheep which she descried — it was that 
phenomenon, a policeman when wanted^ — who 
was hurrying on as fast as his pinched waist 
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and strangling stock would permit, listening 
to the account of the servant, who gave him 
to understand, that an offender of no common 
kind was going to carry off the plate from before 
their eyes. 

In the meantime, the intruder made good 
his threat. He entered ; but just as he was fol- 
lowing Miss Lee into the drawing-room, her 
brother rushed forward, and seized him by the 
collar, not, however, before the riding whip 
carried by this brave son of Mars had fallen 
heavily on the shoulder of Edward. The latter, 
a tall, powerful young man, roused to fury at the 
touch, wrenched the whip from the again up- 
lifted hand, and with the thick end gave his 
adversary so severe a blow as to cause the loss 
which has been so pathetically lamented ; and 
following up the attack, hurled him with such 
force and rage towards the door, that had not 
the policeman broken the fall, it might have 
had serious results. 

" Hilloa !" exclaimed this guardian of 
peace and property ; " a pretty go this is, isn't 
it ? — to enter a gen'man's house in this way, 
and I at hand — and a regular swell too, 
I declare," surveying the dress of his prisoner, 
and discerning his aristocratic look and air. 

" Let me go, fellow !" shouted the Colonel 
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as well as he could articulate, and struggling to 
free himself from the ignominious grasp. 

** No, no, my fine chap — not so soft as 
that;" and then, as Mr. Lee advanced, he looked 
at him for information. 

" The scoundrel 1 the unmanly ruffian !" was 
his ejaculation ; " di:ag or kick him out, poHce- 
man, and if you ever see him prowling about 
this place, remember he is a base blackguard, 
and treat him accordingly." 

" You shall hear of this," menaced the 
Colonel. 

" You paltry villain, if 1 ever meet you, 
you shall feel something like this," breaking 
and throwing the whip in his face. " And 
now, poUcetnan, clear my premises of the 
fellow ; and, I warn you, keep a sharp look- 
out after him." 

Miss Lee stood in the hall, quite silent 
during this scene, but Clara was almost in 
hysterics, and under the medical treatment of 
th^ cook, who had left, her warm regions below 
to behold the hotter work going on above ; but 
perceiving that the heat of the fracas, or as she 
phi:ased it^" the row," was over, she disappeared, 
muttering, as certain odours saluted her olfac- 
tory nerves — "Ah, there's them, stupid chickens 
sn letdng themselves be scorched to a cinder, 
and them peas a biUng as yaller as guineas." 
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Mr. Lee closed the hall door as quickly as 
he could, leaving the policeman to manage the 
Colonel, who being reminded by him that any 
resistancjB would oblige him to summon aid, 
went oflF with that public servant, muttering 
imprecations both loud and deep. 

'* He is gone, dear Clara," said her lover ; 
" and, James, tell cook to put back, if she can," 
so as to give us time to wash this out of our 
heads — and then we will sit down to, I hope, 
our uninterrupted meal. Annie, I half guess 
the meaning of this, but now I must know all. 
Why, Clara, you little coward, a pretty aide- 
de-camp you make — come, girls, you must give 
me a kiss to set me to rights, and then go up 
stairs.'' And they did give him a kiss — each 
of them did — the first he ever had from Clara, 
according to his own statement, and this he 
said should plead for " that fellow," as he 
called him, if they ever met again ; but they 
never did^ though Mr. Lee, for some time after 
their rencontre at his own house, kept a little 
elastic coil in his pocket, ready to do good* 
service. But sober reflection,, his dilapidated, 
mouth, and scarred visage, however they [might 
exasperate and tempt the Colonel to revenge, 
all counselled silence ; atid in this case he lis^ 
tened to their counsel. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" Give me a spirit that on life's rough sea 

Loves t' have his sails filled with a lusty wind. 
E'en till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack. 
There is no danger to a man that knows 
What Life and Death is/' Chapman. 

Return we now to the Priory, which 
we left bewailing the efforts of its master's 
bad jockeyship ; but whether that comely 
sufferer felt most irritated at the image of him- 
self reflected from its costly mirrors, or at the 
friendly condolences of Lady Dallas, who 
never met him without trying to thrust some 
eminent dentist down his throat, spite of his 
diminished masticatory powers, is not known ; 
but this time he certainly did go to Paris, where 
he remained some weeks. 

During his absence the Sinclairs arrived, 
and were received by Mrs. Templeton with all 
her usual kindness. Their long exile had, in 
its results, surpassed their most sanguine ex- 
pectations; the Craigalan estates were freed 
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from all encumbrances. Lady Sinclair was 
liberally dowered, and a handsome fortune 
was ready for Laurette. 

Under these circumstances, her mother de- 
cided that they should both be presented ; 
Lady Sinclair herself having never gone through 
that ceremony. But she was desirous of doing 
so under the chaperonage of a relative, and 
Lady Westrough was fixed on for having that 
honour. Who, indeed, more suitable? she 
was the wife of her mother's first cousin, and 
though at one time Lady Frances had been 
shunned by the elder branch of the family, 
and her children never noticed at all. Lady 
Sinclair was too reasonable to take offence 
at this ; she felt that, in their circumstances, 
had Lionel's claims once been admitted 
before he became lord of Seabrooke, they 
Would most effectually have frustrated every 
plan for reinstating the Westroughs in their 
just position. " Therefore," mentally said she, 
while weighing the question, " let bygones 
be bygones ; and now for Lady Westrough." 

But she had never had the most distant 
acquaintance with this valued or valuable re- 
lative : never mind — Lady Westrough she had 
selected, and Lady Westrough it would be. 

The first step was to secut^ a house in town 
— ^it was now quite early spring — ^time enough 
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between this and the London season— so calls, 
acquaintance, friendship, were soon established 
with Mrs. West, one of the most guileless of 
njortals, who was wcnx to auy one and any thing, 
through praises of her son, her idoiized Regi- 
nald — he, in his tujrn, became the decoy to 
catch Lord Ernest, who was to catch his 
sister-in-law, who was to introduce Lady 
Sinclair. 

A profound observer of cause and effect 
say3, first catch your hare, t/ien skin it. Her 
ladyship was also a profound observer, and she 
did first catch her hare— namely, Mrs- West : 
fwtunately it was not necessary to skin her, 
so she escaped that process ; for Lady West- 
rough, on learning what was the service re- 
quired, was glad on such easy terms to estab- 
lish a friendly feeling between her own family 
and her husband's relations. 

Reginald West, though received everywhere 
as the adopted son of his uncle, as Jjord Ernest 
chose to be styled, was much more with his 
mother thaa with his lordship ; for though the 
latter wad not only kind but generous to his 
young kinsman, there was little congeniality 
betwei^ the tastes and pursuits of the se- 
cluded man, whose prospects liad been over- 
cast almost be£Dre their dawn^ and the ener- 
getic youti^y who looked at life through a 
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•glass codetir de T08€y and whose experience had 
never kd him to think there was any other 
hue or shade. 

Rroin a very early age, Reginald's mind 
had given promise of unusual power and ac- 
tivity ; how could this assimilate with that 
of the man who lived only in the past, and 
who thought life and all its gifts was only to 
be endm:ed not used — to whom the future 
offered alike little to hope or to fear ? 



'* Oh ! who can bear to look upon 
A sky without a cloud or sun : 



i»> 



He was, however, too unselfish to wish that Hegi- 
nald should purchase his favour by the sacrifice 
of those associations and pursuits so suited to 
his age and character ; and, therefore, readily 
permitted him to follow where his affections 
HK)st naturally led him. And these led him 
to seek the society of his pale failing mother, 
to whom he was most teinkriy attacJied, and 
whose style of life, necessitated by a narrov^^ 
income, pleased his simple and indep^dent 
tastes; above all, the society by whidi she 
was more immediately surrounded, or^ %& he 
called it, the choice treasure of the Priory, 
his favourite Mrs. Templeton, and the rich and 
rare gems of the Rectory, presented attractions 
of unusual interest to his inteliigeiiit and ea* 
thusiastic mind. 
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Ashley Vemon was especially his beau ideal 
of worth and talent — they had been together 
at Eton, whence Ashley, who was intended 
for the bar, had gone to Cambridge, and there 
again ReginaldVas to join him. 

" Mother,'* asked he one evening, after a 
day spent between the Rectory and the Priory, 
" what does my uncle intend me to be ?" 

"-What an odd question, my dear boy," 
she replied ; ** your uncle has adopted you, 
and though there is an impropriety, which I 
am sure we both shrink from, in alluding to 
the future, at his death you will be his heir, 
which, as he inherits the whole of his mother's 
fortune, means that you will be rich — and then, 
as Lord Westrough has no son — " 

" True, mother," he remarked quickly, in- 
terrupting her ; " I have often thought of this 

— and I hope, as you say, vrithout meaning 
anything wrong or paltry — but only in con- 
nection with you and me, I mean with our 
plans. Now suppose my uncle Ernest should 
marry — and, after all, he is only my father's cou- 
sin — I should then be something I very much 
dislike, and no way of escaping from it. As 
to Lord Westrough, I assure you, mother, our 
fellows at Eton led me a rare life for some 
time, because I unluckily once alluded to my 
heirship, though only in joke — they effec- 
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tually drubbed that vision out of my imagina- 
tion." 

" I am sure, my dear Reginald, you make 
me feel very uneasy by these strange remarks ; 
on the strength of Lord Ernest's promise, 
you know, or, indeed, perhaps you do not, that 
after paying every debt, I purchased an an- 
nuity with the small sum remaining — so from 
me you have nothing to expect ; and I fear," 
continued she, tears starting to her eyes, '* it 
is too late for me to retrench and save up for 
you." 

" Nonsense ! how you talk, you dear, miserly 
mamma ,- and I cannot think how I could be so 
selfish as to torment you in this way — only 
Ashley returns next week to Cambridge, and 
we have been talking of the comfort of having 
something to turn to and rely on, in case of 
need — what a croaking, calculating fellow, you 
must think me. But now let us have tea, 
with some of that deUcious cream Mrs. Tem- 
pleton sent. Mother," he suddenly exclaimed, 
after a pause, " what a woman she is — do you 
know I sometimes dream of her, after I have 
spent an hour or so in her company — I cannot 
express to you the extraordinary feeling that 
comes over me occasionally — sometimes I fancy 
Httle stories about her, in the style of a dis- 
tressed princess and knight/' And his ani- 
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mated and handsome face looked dmost fierce 
with excitement, and any kindred spirit that 
had noted the broad pobie brow, and the 
strange expression of the dark vic^et €ye, that 
seemed as if, for the moment, it looked on 
another scene than that presented by the com- 
fortable cottage drawing-room, would have 
said, '^ On that is enthroned genios, there looks 
out the spirit of poetry." 

This conversation, however, left on his 
ttiother's mind a vague suspicion of realities, 
which she had never before contemplated, and 
though but a suspicion, it was strong enough 
to induce her to write to Lord Ernest ; and 
without giving her reatsoos either consistently, 
or in plain language — ^she was too cautious, or 
perhaps too much perplexed herself, to do so — 
she suggested that, as Reginald was fond of 
literature, and delighted in the exercise of in- 
tellect, whether it mi|;ht not be as well to turn 
his attention to some object in life, so as to em- 
ploy and stimulate. A kind rejdy was returned, 
but a negative was given to all her wishes. 
*' Reginald," she was told, " would, at a jwroper 
age, have some appointment given h'ah ; but 
both army and navy" — his lordship appeared 
to ignore any other channel for superabundant 
mind — " both army and navy were unpleasant 
ideas to him. Besides, he hoped Reginald did 
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not want anything — if so, he had only to ask ; 
of course, when he went to college, a suitable 
allowance would be made him ; and begging 
Mrs. West would oblige him by purchasing 
any ornament she might like, as a token from 
him, of his good w ishes on the lately begun 
year, he enclosed a small draught ;" it was for 
a hundred pounds,. and " remained, hers truly." 
Poor Mrs. West read the conclusion with 
tingling cheeks, right glad that her son was 
not present. She tJelt convicted of having, 
indirectly, asked for tlie enclosure, though 
nothing had been farther from her thoughts, 
and yet there was no way of explaining away 
the fancied imputation ; so she acquiesced in 
his decision; reiterated her thanks on Reginald's 
account, and in a few words disclaimed the 
extravagance he must suppose her capable of, 
when he enclosed so handsome a sum for 
an ornament. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

*' All is in motion ; rings, and plumes, and pearls 
Are shining everywhere." Doge of Venice. 

** Cecilia," said Lady Grantham, one 
morning, to her daughter, now nearly twenty, 
'* put aside your purse, I want to have a con- 
sultation with you/' 

" Dear mamma, how deUghtful," said she, 
" but I can always listen better when my fingers 
are busy on work that requires no attention ; 
so begin, for there is^ nothing I like more than 
these little confidential chats. I always think 
they have done me good, and made me feel 
wiser and older.'* 

" Few young ladies would thank the mother 
who, at your age, added to their years," she 
repUed, "but I understand what you mean. 
And now, my treasure, listen. You know 
that your dear father has always had to strug- 
gle against the difficulties of an encumbered 
estate, bequeathed in that condition to him. 
It has never been a secret that we are not rich ; 
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to my children especially this was made known, 
in order that they might early learn to submit 
cheerfully to privations, and to prevent the 
encouragement of chimerical hopes and wishes. 
Some people have thought me too ready to 
look out for the loaves and fishes ; but years 
ago, I lost an only and beloved brother, fight- 
ing for his country, while, on the same dread- 
ful occasion, my sister lost her noble young 
lover, whose memory she has ever since che- 
rished more like his widow than his affianced 
bride ; two years ago, my brave, my beautiful 
Cecil was offered up on the same altar." Her 
voice faltered, while the tears fell thick and 
fast on Cecilia's trembling hands ; for she re- 
membered the sorrow which had stricken them 
all to the earth, when this calamity befel ; she 
recalled also the figure of her quiet secluded 
aunt Lucy, whom she had never seen out of 
deep mourning, and could easily imagine all 
the sorrowful recollections which now filled 
her mother's heart. 

She drew near to that loved mother, and 
silently kissed her ; the caress was fondly re- 
turned, and wiping away her tears. Lady Grant- 
ham resumed ; — " Henry is now shortly expect- 
ed home, and well has he won all he has gained 
during his long sojourn at Constantinople ; and 
as he is of age, he will, at once, assist your 
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father to free himself from the pressure which 
has weighed upon hira for so many years. It 
is thea our intention to go abroad for six or 
eight months, and though this will be our first 
out-break, we are not going, to forget economy. 
Therefore, assuming that it will be agreeable 
to you, I have accepted an invitation from your 
aunt Ellinor, for you to spend that time chiefly 
with her ;, not, however, excluding the claims 
of other friends, who may wish to see you ; and, 
now, dear,, what say you to this ?" 

" Oh„ mamma, I shall be delighted., I always 
think the Priory one of the most beautiful 
places I ever saw — and aunt Ellinor is so grace - 
ful and kind, I feel as if I could do anything 
for her. But, mother," she continued, " let us 
always speak truly and openly to each other. 
I cannot understand my uncle Lionel. At one 
time I thought him perfection, and though he 
is still always very kind, nay, indulgent to me, 
I confess I have quite changed my opinion of 
him — dear mamma, we with our small fortune 
are richer by far than he with his large one, 
for love and union are with us — while there — 
but mind," she continued, impressively, " only 
to you has this ever been breathed, I cannot 
take salt and betray ; well then, for I must 
say it, I am sure that there is sorrow in that 
splendid house, such as we have never known. 
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DO, not even when dear Cecil fell. And then 
Helen and Constance separated Arom their 
parents, and educated frooi home, a thing so 
unusual in their station. ; why is all this ?" 

" I cannot very well tell you, even if I would, 
my dearest," said her mother, very gravely. " I 
do but guj5ss, and if I am right I most warmly 
approve of your aunt's decision, involving, as 
it doeg, so great a sacrijfice on her part. But 
it is of your cousins I wished more particularly 
to speak. Constance is but a child, though 
they both look older than they are, for Helen 
is little more than fourteen." 

" Oh, mamma, how beautiful they are V ex- 
claimed Cecilia impetuously inierrupting Lady 
GrantHam ; " which do you admire most?" 

" Indeed, it would be difficult to say," was 
the smiling, reply. " Helen, is more like her 
mother, I think, in character,, as well as£q)pear- 
ance ; but they are sweet angels, both of them ; 
it is in reference, to this beauty, I am about to 
caution you. In the first place, your papa 
and I have a very decided objection to a mar- 
riage between couaais — do not open. your really 
fine eyes so wide — secondly,, and were it not 
so, the rich heiress of Colonel Templeton is^no- 
match for the future Lord Grantham' ; but m^ I 
have frequently remarked, that serious and sad 
mischief is done by a eyeless remark, an^ un- 
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meaning joke, or even by ostentatious care ; do 
not, by any of these means, put an idea into 
Henry's head, which would otherwise never 
have entered it — but what is the matter?" as 
Cecilia turned her glowing, and evidently indig- 
nant countenance full on her. 

" I know," she said, " that I am often called 
abrupt, or, if you will, rude, because I cannot, 
or will not be false : but what should ever have 
led you, mamma, to suspect me capable of such 
vulgar cond uct, or conversation, I do not 
know ;" and she was really angry. 

" Why, you passionate lamb," said Lady 
Grantham, laughing most merrily, " what a 
waste of heroics is this — surely I did not, even 
by implication, accuse you of vulgarity." 

" By warning me against such acts, and 
forbidding them, you did," she replied sUghtly 
appeased. " There is scarcely anything I more 
hate and despise than the very fault you spoke 
of. Jokes about love and lovers are quite 
unsuited to a lady ; they are left with their old- 
fashioned clothes, to their servants." 

" Well, my dear, 1 humbly sue for peace — 
only in my own vindication I may be allowed 
to remark, that there are some — and ladies 
they still are, in spite of it — who do not adopt, 
or at least do not act on your correct notion — 
so smooth your ruffled plumes, or I shall think 
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you slightly a shrew — ^there, take and give the 
kiss of peace." 

" Mamma, you are very good to pardon my 
pettishness/' she replied, sunshine again set- 
tling on her polished brow, " and perhaps I am 
over-sensitive on this subject ; but what about 
my uncle's property — does it descend to my 
aunt and cousins?" 

" Only by their father's will, who, I believe, 
could dispose of it otherwise, as he has no son, 
but on this point I am not quite clear ; and 
now, to terminate this long conference by some- 
thing royal and gay, you must speedily decide 
on your court-dress." 

" Oh, here you must help me," replied Ce- 
cilia ; " you have your own to think about also. 
It is very long since you were there mamma, 
is it not ?" 

" I have never been since I was presented 
on my marriage, and then I well remember it ; 
I am old enough now to allude to the circum- 
stance, without the risk of being called vain. 
Lady Blanche Stanly was the same day pre- 
sented by her aunt, the Dowager Duchess of 
Isleford, to whose son she was engaged, and 
it was said that she and I disputed the prize 
for beauty." 

" Ah ! I am sure you merited it," eagerly 
decided her daughter, looking at her. mother's 

VOL. I. K 
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still attractive fiaee ; '' but I tbougbt the Duke 
was never married." 

" He never was-^a few months after the 
town had rung with accounts of the prepar 
rations for her marriage, she was buried. 
Lord Hurstwood never recovered fcom this 
blow ; aoA though a man neither liked nor re- 
spected, every one felt much for him, she was 
such a sweet, lovely girl" 

" And this was your last visit to court ; I do 
not wonder you remember it." 

" It was, for our finances never permitted 
of such costly affairs ; but your papa now 
wishes me to present you, and aunt Lucy has 
generously furnished the sinew s of war» so do 
not let your taste disgrace her." 

" It will be white — certainly white," was the 
prompt reply. " Laurette is to pass the ordeal 
on the same occasion, and I had a note from 
her yesterday, touching this all-engrossing 

''And I one from Lady Sinclair; if she 
cannot secure, the services of her relative, Lady 
Westrough, she claims my promise. I am also 
to see her diamonds any day next week at 
Stoffr's." 

" I hear they are splendid," said Cecilia, 
" and will set off Lady Sinclair V peculiar style 
of beauty admirably. I wonder whether Laur 
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rette will be entirely in white ; she is very fond 
of colours,* to the great annoyance of Constance, 
who will not wear anything but white or blue," 

" You may be sure Laurette will be dressed 
in the most becoming style —she knows her 
complexion will bear a skilful use of colours ; 
but do not let any whim of hers influence you, 
or induce you to dress like her, unless her 
choice suits you. You are both likely to be 
looked at, still you are very different/' 

" Yes, Laurette, though rather short, is one 
of the most elegant girls I know." 

'' Stand up, Cecilia," said her mother ; and 
when she obeyed, and Lady Grantham l6oked 
at the elastic well-proportioned young figure 
before har, and glanced at the stately carriage 
of the head and shoulders, the mother's. pri<Je 
as well as admiration was excited, as she 
imagined the effect such a figure and face were 
sure to i^oduce. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Now here comes in a scene of sheer wit, without 
any mixture in the whole world. FirsI, one speaks; then 
presently t'other' s upon him, slap, with a repartee." 

Rehearsal. 

And the effect vhich Lady Grantham had 
predicted, was produced, and the drawing-room 
was over, and the ladies had gone home, to talk 
of their friends and their conquests, and to 
repose on their laurels or their sofas, as best 
pleased them. 

At the club, meanwhile, a group of fashion- 
able critics had clustered, to discuss beauties and 
dissect characters ; to speculate on the forth- 
coming on-dits, and fabricate genteel scandals 
for the gulling and gulled journals ; to trj the 
strength of their own callow wit, and to kill 
the time which hung so heavily on hand. 

" Well, boys 1 what think you of the drawing 
room?" inquired an Adonis, a veritable antique, 
cleverly repaired and restored, who was loung- 
ing on a divan. 

" By the Lord, Harry !" said a fair-haired but 
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gallant guafdsman, point device in all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of war, " it was 
splendid — what a lot of girls, and some of them 
decidedly fine ones, I can tell you," caressing 
his moustache (gently, for it was false). 

" Where do those ancient hens hide their 
pretty chicks ?" inquired another ; " one sees 
nothing of them till the sovereign calls, and 
then, down they come, fluttering their feathers 
with a vengeance." 

" No matter where they are hid, it is really 
a refreshing sight when they are shewn," re- 
marked Adonis; "such an assemblage of 
beauty is seen at no other court." 

" Whj, you did not see them, did you ?" in- 
nocently asked a black-eyed and espieffleAooV- 
ing man. 

" To be sure I did," was the reply ; " why, 
my dear fellow, I was close to you when Lady 
Grantham passed — ^you remember she bowed 
to me.** 

" Yes, but I thought you had not your 
spectacles on." 

A roar followed this honeyed remark, in 
which the object of the sneer faintly joined. 

" But, Apropos of Lady Grantham, who was 
the queenly-looking girl she presented ?*' 

'' Her daughter, the Honourable Cecilia 
Grantham/' 
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" And pon honour," said the Guardsman, 
'' I never &aw such lilies and roses in my life 
as that ^I's complexion was composed of. 
I was close behind her; and, marble and 
snow ! such ^houldea's !'' 

''Mortimer wanted to touch them, to be 
sure they were not wax/' interrupted the 
owner of the dark eyes. 

" By Jove ! Sidney, yoji are too bad," ex- 
claimed the brave blond. 

" Oh, I was told you tiirew yourself into a 
regular attitude, and were heard to whisper, 
rather loud by the way, 

" * Excellently done, if nature didMt all, 

*Ti8 beauty truly Went, whose red and white ' 
Natare'A own «weet tatd conning hand laki on/ '" 

'' Yes,"' said another, and some fellow who 
had never read the original, went about telling 
very body what a poetic genius Morti has. 

'' Laugh as you like, you cannot make me 
unsay my assertion ; if ahe is a Grantham, she 
comes of a good stock ; my lady has her wits 
about her^ and has, I daresay, taught the 
lesson to her daughter/' 

" Hear ! hear T' was the rejoinder, " he is 
making a bargain ; he bjings mon^, she sense ; 
each takes what the other wants /' and again 
there was a laugh, in which Adonis joined, but 
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more heartily than before. And risuag to kave 
the room, be sententiously remarked-^ 

'' Lady Gmntham is both a good wife and 
an excellent nu)ther; and what is of much 
more importance^ she is but little changed 
since I met her nearly ten years ago, md I can 
tell you it is a capital thing to belong to 
a family that wears so well;'* and having 
uttered this sentiment, with as much gravity 
as if it had been worth remembering, he care- 
fuUy adjusted his hat on his '' best substitute 
for your own hair," and affecting « slow paoe^ 
to conceal his want oif agility^ departed. 

" What an artificial old fellow Chilvers is," 
said one, 

'* How do you mean, bodily or mentally ?" 
asked Mr. Sidney, 

^* Oh both ; do you know that nothing will 
induce him to go to the Zoological Gkurdeni)— 
guess why-~you cannot ? Give it up? why, for 
fear the elephant should roar out, * Give me my 
ivories I' " A laugh, and cries of " too bad 1" 

'' And that reminds me of Templeton," said 
Sidney ; *' what is that story about his 
accident ? I have been so long abroad, I am 
quite behind-hand with the choice bitd of 
news. I met him some time ago at Ver- 
sailles, and was at once struck with his changed 
appearance ; he looked also really ill ; but when 
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I asked about it, he gave me a fabulous version. 
I know he did, by the look of the servant, who 
was near enough to hear all. Mind you look 
at a confidential servant, if he is by, when you 
suspect his master is cramming you ; some one 
afterwards told me, he was horse- whipped by 
a young fellow, whose wife he was trying to 
carrv off." 

" No," said the fair Mortimer, " it was a 
sister ; but this happened ages ago; just after 
you left England. I had it all firom the pohce- 
man who saw the whole transaction; my 
fellow traced it up from the waiter of the Hotel 
where the Colonel was first nursed, as I 
wanted to learn the particulars for a reason 
I had ; and the next time this marauding 
soldier troubles his head about my steeple- 
chases, and tells my. old aunt of them, I will 
cast this in his teeth, I was going to say ; but 
I will expose him, as sure as my name is 
Mortimer." 

" Grood heavens ! Mortimer, you are excited : 
he will faint, fetch the salts T' cried Sidney. 

" Cease your confounded banter," said Mor- 
timer, still looking hot and angry ; '' but seri- 
ously, I never hear of that heartless profligate, 
Templeton, without envying the man who dis- 
figured him. We are none of us too good, 
though heaven forgive our odious folly, some 
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not quite so bad as we boast of being ; but do 
you know, some years ago, this base fellow 
misled a poor girl, his children's governess ; 
and had it not been for my sister, Lady Win- 
grove, she would have been destitute in her ut- 
most need : as it was, she and her child died." 

" Poor thing !" was repeated, and " brave 
Lady Wingrove !" while every hat was raised in 
honour of her Ladyship — ^but the mood was 
too good to last. 

" But I say, Morti, you who were in the very 
garden of beauty, tell us who was that magni- 
ficent Sultana, quite a blaze of diamonds ?'* 

" Why, the sister of this very Templeton — 
Lady Sinclair, the wife of Sir Archibald of that 
Ilk : when I asked her name, I expected to 
hear she was the Queen of Golconda — they are 
enormously rich, and that dark-eyed girl in 
white with her, was her daughter." 

" Well, gentlemen," said the Honourable 
Sidney Staples, who was reported to have spent 
already two splendid fortunes, and who was 
often abroad when looked for in England — 
" well, gentlemen, you seem to have collected 
and catalogued your spoil, do not fall out while 
sharing it ;'* and humming " If she be not so 
tome, what care I how kind she be?" he 
sauntered away. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" II y a'dan« quelques femmes^ nne grandeur artifici- 
elle^ attach^e au mouvement des yeiiz, k 4in air de t^te. 

II y a dans quelques autres une gran- 
deur simple, naturelle." Bruyh'e. 

Cecilia and Laurette were now both at the 
Priwy i the latter haying expressed her wish 
to defer her return to Scotland till she had 
taken leave of her numerous and kind English 
friends^ and the Granthams having at length 
started on their long-talked-of continental 
visit. 

Mrs Templeton, who was always fond of 
the society of young people, on this occasion 
laid aside her habits of seclusion, accepted the 
invitations of her neighbours, and threw open 
her own house in return. She was also busy, 
and interested in the study of two characters 
so dissimilar as those of her young relatives ; 
nor was the analysis the less attractive because 
it so often puzzled her, 

Laurette, though not beautiful, was ex- 
tremely elegant and fascinating ; sometimes. 
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Mrs. T^oapletcm fiuicied she ^minded her of 
hier husband; but she hsstily banished ihe 
idea, as cruelly unjust to the young giri ; and 
on those occasions, she woidd studiously endea- 
vour to explain away the conduct that did not 
appear strdghtforward and troe. Launette 
was clever and accomplished, but slie was not 
original : she talked well on most subjects, c»r 
rather, she made the hearer &ncy she did ; for 
when remembered and examined, what she said 
was more the echo of your own sentiments 
than anything new, or even additionaL 

In orda* to understand her better, Mrs. Tem- 
pleton compared her wit]^ Cecilia ; she found, 
that if she asked the opinion of the latter, it 
was given at once. Laurette tried to extract 
that of the inquirer, while with the utmost 
tact she avoided all subjects that might involve 
her in discussion.. Cecilia attacked them all, 
evidently desirous of arriving at the truth. 
Laurette was a most skil&l flatterer, so nicely 
apportioning the dose, that it was inhaled ra* 
ther than swallowed ; rarely did she avow a 
dislike, though she would most ingeniously 
hint a defect, or inidnuate a deformity^ 

Cecilia never flattered; she often praised, 
and openly expressed both love and admira<^ 
tion. Too kind to censure individuals, she 
made it a rule to avoid personalities ; but ab- 
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stract qualities, which excited her disapproba- 
tion, she treated without either mercy or 
quarter. 

But Laurette was the popular candidate. 

Lady Dallas quoted her as an oracle ; Mrs. 
Forrester cited her as a high-bred and well- 
bred girl; while Mrs. West, whose son had 
received great attention from the Sinclairs 
during their residence in London, only wished 
Heaven had made her such a daughter. 

Still, after much wavering, Mrs. Templeton, 
though owning that Laurette was charming, 
found herself involuntarily seeking CeciUa, when 
she wanted the help of truth and openness. 

CaroUne Vernon, though considerably 
younger than either of Mrs. Templeton's 
nieces, was always received as a welcome addi- 
tion, and often came accompanied by Fanny 
Loftus, who had lately recovered from a severe 
illness, and whose rare worth rendered her a 
great favourite with the Rector and his wife. 
Lady Dallas would have added, and with Charles 
Vernon also. 

This spinster party, as Laurette called it, 
was occasionally diversified by the arrival of 
Henry Grantham, between whom and Herbert 
Forrester a mutual good liking arose. Henry, 
though young in years, being hardly three-and- 
twenty, had seen a great deal of life ; nearly 
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four years had been passed at Constantinople, 
where his first lesson in diplomacy had been 
learned ; and he had learned it so well, that he 
expected before long, to be sent on a duty of 
some trust and responsibihty. 

Hubert was a handsome, gay youth, who 
had just entered at Oxford ; he was the idol 
of his parents, the favourite of fortune, and 
rather the pet of Mrs Templeton, who, without 
any exaggerated opinion of his talents or attain- 
ments, liked his cheerful light-heartedness, 
which to her had a peculiar charm ; and as 
she looked at the youthful group, occasionally 
increased by reinforcements from other families, 
she thought of the time when her own girls 
would stand in their young beauty by her side, 
and wondered how it would be then. 

It was during this visit that Cecilia first be- 
came aware of some points in Laurette's cha- 
racter, which, to her upright and rather haughty 
mind, were especially unpleasant. Till the 
appearance of Hubert Forrester, so gracious 
had Laurette's manner been to Henry, who was 
evidently fascinated by her elegance and accom- 
plishments, that Cecilia, though little addicted 
to castle-building in the air, had, perhaps, ven- 
tured to erect one small cottage, in which her 
brother and her friend might pass their honey- 
moon ; when the arrival of another, convinced 
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het tke cottage was en espa^ne, and built only of 
cards. At first, she thought her anxiety about 
Henry had made her dtKsoTeir what was not — it 
seemed so unUkety that Laorette should con- 
descend even to coquette with Hubert, so un- 
equal to her in acquirement or intellect, not to 
mention his being, at least, two years yoimger. 
But further observation convinced her that 
Laurette really did admire Hubert, or that 
she was playing him off against Henry : in 
either case, Cecilia felt indignant. She was, 
however, relieved from all fear on her brother's 
account — perhaps his eyes were open, as well 
as hers — perhaps he had never cared more for 
Laurette, than as an agreeable companion, and 
her friend ; at any rate, though his manner 
towards her was altered, he was as gay as 

ever. 

" My dear Mrs. Templeton, I am so glad to 

find you at home and alone," said Lady Dal- 
las ; " I do so wish to speak to you." 

'^ I hope nothing unpleasant has happened," 
poKtely inquired Mrs. Templeton, expecting 
nothing worse than one of her domestic griev- 
ances ; either the lady's maid had eloped with 
the butler, or the butler had eloped with the 
plate. For though Lady Dallas no longer en- 
vied Mrs. Templeton, or thought of sending 
Sir Williajn to take lessons of the Colonel, and 
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was in many respects much impFovcd, she 
still cherished a talent for making discoveries, 
and for letting all the world benefit by her 
acuteness. 

" Oh, no; only as a IrieBA and looker-on, 
pei'haps I see more than you do, who are one 
of the players. It is about your young ladies 
and their squires." 

" Indeed," said Mrs. Templeton in a freez- 
ing tone ; and then reflecting that this was an 
opportunity she ought not to lose, for impress- 
ing her visitor with her own feelings on what 
she promptly divioed was her object, she jMt). 
ceeded more graciously ; " I hope the squires 
have not been birds'-nesting, and the youi^ 
ladies purloining fruits and flowers." 

" Not exactly that," said Lady Dallas, try- 
ing to look intelligent and arch ; " but the 
young ladies may be purloining hearts, and 
the squires trying to do the same." 

" Do you mean that either of my nieces are 
carrying on a flirtation ?" asked Mrs. Tem- 
pleton ; " for though the word is one I dis- 
like, I must use it, to express conduct I d 
spise." 

'' Oh ! nothisg so naughty as that," was 
the repiy ; '' you have put the ease in too 
strong a light." 

'' Then place, it exactly as you mean me to 
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see it," said Mrs. Templeton, perceiving, by 
her ladyship's manner, that her grave recep- 
tion of the badinage had its effect ; '' but let 
me first inform you, that so much do I disap- 
prove of any conduct by which young ladies 
lay themselves open to censure, however in- 
nocently or thoughtlessly, that if they are con- 
victed they leave me directly, and Hubert and 
Henry will be forbidden my house till they 
know better. If^ therefore, there is talk of 
this, I must act at once." 

" Now, my dear Mrs. Templeton," cried 
her ladyship, rather afraid of the spirit she 
had evoked, " what a rigid censor you are ; 
there is only a little harmless love-making." 

" Marriage is the only proper termination, 
or rather result, of any love-making; and I 
apprehend the parents of those under dis- 
cussion would at once forbid the banns — but 
even this supposition is impertinent and 
affronting. May I ask who is your infor- 
mant ?" 

" The truth is — no one — and my remark 
to you was half in jest ; I had no idea you 
would take it up so wamily, and merely 
meant to put you on your guard." 

" I thank you truly for any friendly inten- 
tions ; and you will much increase the obliga- 
tion by avoiding all mention of this topic, 
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even in jest — especially to the high contract- 
ing parties themselves," said she with a smile ; 
and rather alarmed lest she had already done 
mischief, Lady Dallas readily made the pro- 
mise — and kept it. 

Nearly a year before this time, Lord Hurst- 
wood, who had, for a very long period, scarcely 
ever left his own spacious grounds, died. 
His son was abroad when this event happened ; 
and duties, which he could neither dole- 
gate nor resign, had prevented his return. 
It was now rumbured that Hurstwood was pre- 
paring to receive its new lord, the Lara of 
the neighbourhood, as Cecilia said; and 
while she openly expressed a wish that he 
would arrive during her visit, Laurette said 
nothing, but became a little, a very little, 
more distant in her behaviour towards the 
"'Squire." 

But fate, or her aunt, had decreed that 
Cecilia should not be there when my lord 
came ; she was invited by aunt Lucy to ac- 
company her to Brighton, and Laurette ac- 
cepted an invitation to Lady Westrough's. 

It was not, however, on Lord Hurstwood's 
account that Mrs. Templeton had dismissed 
her nieces and broken up her youthful coterie ; 
for though he was a courtier, a man of the 
world, and one of whom report had whispered 

VOL. 1. 1. 
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various scaudals — there would have been no 
such iu^perative reason for clearing the place 
of all that was young and attractive — the cause 
was closer at hand — the danger nearer. 

Colonel Templeton had written to his 
steward, announcing his approaching return ; 
and his wife had heard from Lady Grantham 
that he would be accompanied by some friends 
—and as these were not of the kind or cha- 
racter she would willingly have introduced to 
her daughter, she had arranged so as to pre- 
vent it — hence Cecilia's departure. To Henry, 
her ladyship had written with her accustomed ' 
frankness ; expressing his father's dislike to 
his having any acquaintance with the persons 
his uncle would bring with him. Wondering 
to what kind of association she was now to be 
exposed — sinqe the mere mention of it had 
banished all the innocent and happy spirits 
which had lately surrounded her, Mrs. Tem- 
pleton once more found herself alone — alone 
at that beautiful Priory, which reposed in all 
the quiet and touching loveliness of mid- 
autumn, when its master and his associates 
broke upon its stillness. 

They arrived ; and to Mrs. Templeton's eyes, 
this absence of a few months had produced in 
her husband's appearance the wear of years ; 
theie was an cxprcs.^ion over the whole coun- 
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tenance difficult to define, but plainly and 
painfully felt. His habits, also, were less like 
those of a gentleman — his language was not 
only rude, but coarse — his foreign guests and 
their cigars were met almost everywhere ; 
and though there were still some rooms free 
from its vulgar and, we were going to say, 
its profaning effects, it was enough that this 
disgusting innovation was permitted. Late 
and noisy revels were not uncommon ; while 
billiards, and still more ruinous amusements, 
were stimulants alternating with tipsy carou- 
sals. All order and sobriety were set at 
nought, by a crew, half-swindler, half-gambler. 

*' Thank God, my children are safe from 
this den, at least for the present ; and may 
the same mercy prevent its recurrence when 
they do return," thought Mrs. Templeton, one 
nig lit, when the sounds of revelry rose more 
discordantly than usual — and she almost shud- 
dered when she remembered, that in the 
course of two years, perhaps less, her gentle 
Helen would be called upon to realize life. 

However, before Christmas, the house was 
cleared ; and, as Mrs. Dawson declared, un- 
derwent a thorough purification. 

During almost the whole time that these 
orgies were going on, all intercourse with their 
neighbours had been sirpcnded. > very 

h 2 
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stately and sumptuous entertainment had, 
soon after the Colonel's return, been given, 
but not one guest had offered any invitation 
in return— on the contrary, this Comus crew 
had, as. by magic, made the place desolate. 
The Forresters left at a season quite unusual 
for them ; Sir William Dallas openly declared 
he would not introduce his pretty wife to 
such a set — and as Lord Hurstwood, whom 
Colonel Templeton had met abroad, and whom 
he seemed desirous to propitiate, held aloof, 
though by no means of the straight-laced 
school, it is probable the Colonel did not 
care to brave such a hornet's nest. Whatever 
the cause, before Christmas they all left in his 
company — but he soon returned. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" Will fortune never come with both hands full ?" 

Henry IV, 
** No rose without thorns.*' 

Frequent and long, as well as stormy, were 
the conferences now held with Mr. Johnson, 
the agent, en whom, hitherto, the chief manage- 
ment of the estate had devolved. 

Johnson had held this office under the late 
Mr. Ashley, by whom his judgment and integ- 
rity had been so highly esteemed, that he was 
named vdth respect in his will, and strongly 
recommended to his successor ; nor had his con- 
duct, in any instance, shewn that this opinion 
was ill founded. 

But he was now old, and lately much of an 
invalid ; his son, a clever young man, who had 
for some time assisted him in all the more 
fatiguing details of his office, and who seemed 
to inherit his honesty as well as knowledge 
of business, was now his deputy on most oc- 
casions, and was generally considered secure of 
his father's situation, whenever the latter died 
or resigned. 
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When Colonel Templeton took possession of 
this property, he found it in the most flourish- 
ing condition ; most of the tenants held long 
leases ; some had within a few years expired, 
and been renewed ; and though, on several oc- 
casions, the Colonel had evinced a desire to 
drive a hard, or, as he would have said, a good 
bargain, Johnson had convinced him that a 
long lease, and a lower rent regularly paid, 
were better than a high rent and uncertain 
occupation. 

Tt happened, at this juncture, that several 
leases had fallen in, and Johnson, as usual, was 
desirous of acting as umpire between the land- 
lord, who demanded a much higher rent on 
account of increased value of lalid, and the 
farmer, who asked to have his lease renewed 
on former terms. 

But now, for the first time the Colonel was 
obstinate and unguidable ; the consequence 
was, that two excellent tenants left. 

Johnson was vexed and mortified — indeed, 
through the whole affair, the Colonel had treated 
him so cavalierly, not to say rudely, that he 
took it greatly to heart ; so deep an impression 
did this, and several other instances of dimi- 
nished confidence and unanimity, make on the 
worthy man, that he never quite recovered his 
usual spirits ; this, added toincreasing age and 
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illness, soon unfitted him for exertion, and 
before the end of the year he died. 

Young Robert, his son, applied to be con- 
tinued in the office, but was coolly told that a 
person from London was already engaged. On . 
the young man this blow fell heavily, and unex- 
pectedly — what was to be done ? he was mar- 
ried to a niece of Mrs. Dawson's, an active,' 
• industrious woman, and had three children. 

'' Can I do anything for them, Dawson ?" 
asked Mrs. Templeton, when that worthy crea-r 
ture, with tears in her eyes, told her of the cir- 
cumstance. " I do not offer to speak to the Co- 
lonel in his behalf, for if he has engaged another 
person, it will be useless, besides" — she paused, 
for she knew that, ^'besides," her entreaty 
for any one would be unheeded. 

" You are always very good, madam," replied 
Mrs. Dawson ; " the only thing I can ask of you 
is to write to the Honourable Mr. Grantham, 
who, when he was here last autumn, saw a good 
deal of Robert, and asked him about farming, 
and such-like ; perhaps, among his friends, if 
he would condescend to remember the poor 
fi^Uow, something might be found to turn up." 

" I will do it immediately, as well as to Sir 
Archibald Sinclair and Lord Grantham ;" and 
so she did, and to her great satisfaction receiv- 
ed a letter from her brother, or rather his ama- 
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nuensis, saying, that if Johnson did not require 
too high a salary for their means, Cecil would 
be really thankful to have an honest man on 
his property as he knew nothing about its ma- 
nagement himself, and did not think favourably 
of the agent at present engaged. And this 
being settled to the wish of all parties, by the 
time his late father's accounts were prepared 
and passed, which even the Colonel could not do • 
without expressing his satisfaction, Robert's 
new employer was ready for him. 

In speaking of the Priory and its lands, it 
was said, that the first Mr. Ashley had endea- 
voured as much as possible to bring the pro- 
perty iuto a compact form, so that the building 
itself should form a kind of centre ; and this 
he had done, not by extensive purchases, but 
by judicious exchanges of the distant for the 
near. One piece of the property, however, 
formed an exception, and was never exchanged ; 
it was on the side towards the sea, and is per- 
haps best described as a kind of " chine," as 
similar places are termed in the Isle of Wight, 
only that here, the height was of solid rock, 
it being the commencement of a small range, 
if that word be not too ambitious. 

Tradition called this the Hermitage, a name 
which many things justified, for till the reign of 
the late Mr. Ashley's grandmother^ it consisted 
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of little more than two rather large, but shel- 
tered, excavations ; the view from the roof of 
these was perhaps as fine as from any part of 
the estate, and offers had frequently been made 
for its purchase. But Mrs. Ashley was so at- 
tached to the spot, that though a strip of ground 
now belonging to Sir William Dallas sepa- 
rated it from the priory demesne, it was, by her 
wish, kept in the family, and built on. 

The ancient excavations served as excellent 
cellarage to a stone house built in strict exter- 
nal accordance with the old architecture of the 
priory ; but within, containing rooms the snug- 
gest, and most comfortable. Here there were 
no " rich windows to exclude the light and pas- 
sages that lead to nothing," for every passage 
led to some small, but cosy nook ; and the 
stone set casements let in a glorious view of 
the deep and dark blue ocean, and its sparkle 
of ever-restless waves ; while, on the only side 
which admitted of it, was a window, giving ra- 
ther a tantalizing view of the Priory and church 
steeple, which, however, by ascending about 
a dozen roughly cut, but safe steps, burst on 
the sight, with a most advantageous effect. 

This place, though apparently far superior to 
what his station demanded, had always been in- 
habited by Johnson ; but then the agent was a 
favourite, had become almost a friend, and had 
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also married a young person, who harf been 
brought up as a companion by the mother of 
Horace. 

Determining to secure a permanent residence 
on the property, for his faithful and respected 
superintendent, and yet not wishing to alienate 
this favourite spot of ground, or rather rock, 
Mr. Ashley granted Johnson a lease of the 
hermitage for ninety7nine years, at a nominal 
rent. 

By this family, celebrated for their flower- 
loving tastes, it may be almost superfluous to 
add, that a garden, with a patch of meadow, 
was attached to the hermitage ; and here John- 
son had lived from early manhood to old age, 
and here Robert was bom. 

Colonel Templeton, though in most things 
a clever man, and certainly, in all matters 
where self was concerned, both shrewd and 
calculating ; was by no means conversant with 
the dry details of business as they related to 
landed property : but with Johnson continu- 
ally at his elbow to prompt him, this had been 
of little consequence, except that it had pre- 
vented him from discovering his need and his 
deficiency. Frequently, when transacting afiairs 
with his employer, Johnson was astonished to 
perceive, that he never fully understood the 
real position he occupied with respect to the 
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Seabrooke property, both as regarded his re- 
sponsibilities and his privileges; so that he 
had often found it diflScult to shew him what 
he might, and what he might not do. Rich 
prey this, to fall into the hands of the spoiler ! 
And now that the village had wondered and 
concerned itself about young Johnson's dis- 
missal, till it was tired, a!l stood on the tip- 
toe of expectation and curiosity to see the 
new agent; and after various false alarms, 
and cries of " he comes " — he did come, but 
so quietly, that those on the look-out felt 
themselves aggrieved, swindled, defrauded. 
" Scandalous, after all the excitement and flut- 
ter of expectations, to sneak in so silently " — 
and then, when he was seen, it was no great 
sight — and this is true — for there certainly was 
nothing in his appearance either to attract or 
repel ; he looked like a man who had once 
been a gentleman, or nearly so — a sort of 
narrow escape. His manner was self-pos- 
sessed, neither vulgar nor rude, sometimes, 
through rarely, there was a tinge of arrogance 
and presumption ; his language indicated a 
man of education, while his voice gave tokens 
of refinement. But much of this seeming 
incongruity was explained, when he, as if by 
accident, alluded to a military career and col- 
lege education. 
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Mrs. Terapleton was present when both 
these antecedents were glanced at — she made 
no remark, it was not her custom ; but she 
remembered this, and subsequently named it 
to the Rector, now Dr. Vernon — who ascer- 
tained that, as regarded the university, the 
statement was correct ; though a few circum- 
stances connected with his college life, which the 
Doctor at the same time learned, was by the 
agent either forgotten, or not thought worthy 
of being mentioned. But a surprise awaited 
the Colonel and his family, and, indeed, many 
others, though the last were not concerned in 
the event. Mrs. Templeton was the first who 
was informed, and this by Mrs. Dawson, that 
Johnson had let the Hermitage furnished, to 
a gentleman who had already been spending a 
few weeks there before his father's death. 
Dawson added, that the late agent had con- 
sulted her, about the propriety of consenting 
to the residence of a lodger, and fully intended 
to have named it to the Colonel, but the vexa- 
tious differences between them, and his ill- 
ness, had almost banished the matter from 
his mind; that immediately after his death 
the negotiation was renewed, for hiring the 
Hermitage as it stood, for a term, and that 
Robert was too glad of this opportunity to in- 
crease his income, to think of hesitating. 
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Knowing her husband's feelings as regarded 
any intrusion on his property, though the 
Hermitage was at the extremity, and on one 
side separated from it ; Mrs. Templeton was 
certain that fierce and loud would be the ex- 
plosion of his anger. Nor was she mistaken 
Directly he heard of the Hermitage being thus 
tenanted, he sent Mr. Cooper, the new agent, 
to ascertain the facts, which, being simply 
what his principal already knew, namely, that 
the Hermitage was let, he returned with little 
to impart, except that the lodger was a Mr. 
Morton, and that^he had paid a quarter's rent 
in advance. 

Then went the Colonel himself, in a towering 
rage, breathing threats of expulsion, razing to 
the ground, and sundry warlike denunciations 
of learned length ; but he found there only a 
middle-aged negro, and a respectable female 
servant, by whom he was told that their mas- 
ter would be down next week, and from whom 
he received his address at a London hotel. 

Next week, again went Mr. Cooper ; per- 
haps, in his zeal for the Colonel, he slightly 
forgot himself, an obliviousness to which, in 
one sense, he was never prone — for one of the 
village gossips happening, by chance — busy- 
bodies always happen by chance to be where 
they are not wanted — happening to be going 
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by the Hermitage during the interview, which 
took place in the garden, heard words of 
threatening import in a strange voice, and 
remarks which were anything but complimen- 
tary to Mr. Cooper, which when the Colonel 
heard of, he waxed wroth, and swore, as the 
simile says, like any trooper. 

The matter, however, for the present was 
left in peace ; first, by the departure of the in- 
truder, who left only his sable hostage — next, 
by a strict investigation of Robert's rights — 
and lastly by a curt, but determined note, 
from a respectable lawyer in town, addressed 
to the Colonel ; which, while it by no means 
stopped thu Colonel's oaths, stopped his 
agent's visit. 

But lo ! compensation is ' in store for the 
vexed aad excited Seabrookians — and this 
celestial and even-handed visitant arrives in 
the shape of a comely dame, aged about nve- 
and-thirty, and her charming daughter of 
sweet sixteen, — and oh ! crowning joy ! her 
juvenile son, some years younger. Sister, 
niece, and nephew to the thrice- blessed and 
sweet-voiced Mr. Cooper ; and rejoicing m the 
names of Mrs. Mordaunt — pardon the omis- 
sion, one the lady was never guilty of — Mrs. 
Captain Mordaunt — it was so on her elegantly 
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embossed cards — Miss Juliet, and JVIiaster 
Augustus. 

This delightful trio had come purposely to 
superintend the domestic economy of Mr. 
Cooper's Dulce Domum, to see after his crea- 
ture comforts, and to help him to gather up the 
crumbs which fell from the Colonel's table. 
And well worth the gathering were these said 
crumbs. Hampers of wine from the cob>vebby 
crypts; geese from the larder, and ducks 
from the pond; fruit, which Saunders sent 
acconipanied with many a Gaelic sigh, and 
strange sounding words, which fell on the ear 
Hke a Celtic imprecation ; flowers over which 
he muttered incantations in Glasgow classics, 
which, had he known how, would have turned 
them to thorns and thistles — but, alas ! curses, 
like chickens, come home to roost, and the sorely 
vexed gardener — in the main, a pious presby- 
terian — was often heard, after these outpourings 
in unknown tongues, to groan from the full- 
ness of an overloaded conscience, in good broad 
Scotch, " the gude forgie' us," or " the gude 
save us, sirs !" 

But Saunders was not the only one who 

ometimes forgot good manners ; for w^hispers 

began to arise in the course of a few months, 

and they rose and rose till they might be 

hoard in ahnost every house in the village — 
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that, if the Priory sent its good things to the 
agent's, it also sent the master to look after 
them. He was almost as frequently seen con- 
5uHing Cooper down at his house, as the 
latter was attending him at the Priory. Some 
of the matrons of the place- said, the Colonel 
came to look at his image in the youthful 
Augustus ; others, that it was to partake of the 
delicacies hismother, that '*neat-handedPhyllis,'' 
prepared ; while a third set, who dealt in pro- 
phecies and second-sight, shook their heads ; 
not the memorable Burleigh shake, for they 
spoke out — and, in a friendly way, very friendly 
indeed, advised Miss Juliet's mamma to look 
sharp after that innocent maiden. 

However, Mrs. Captain Mordaunt proved 
her right to that warlike epithet by her clever 
military tactics; she despised them all, and 
their insinuations to boot— she braved them 
all — and her good-looking face outfaced them 
all — she snapped the fingers of her mind at 
every one of them ; and had they been deeply 
read in the legitimate drama, and politely in- 
quired, " Do you bite your thumb at us ?*' 
trust her for the reply — it would have been 
ready, — " I do bite my thumb !" 

It was rather a singular coincidence, but 
one that was fatal to the efficacy and popula- 
rity of Dr. Vernon's sermon, albeit he preached 
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as faithfully and as eloquently as was . his 
custom, that the very first Sunday Mrs. 
Captain appeared at church, leaning on her 
fond brother's arm, and followed by the two 
pledges of her departed and martial lord, the 
occupant of the Hermitage made his first ap- 
pearance in public also. Some, I am sorry to 
say, every man Jack of them women, ac- 
tually half rose, to look at him. But he 
entered the Rectory pew, and was lost to their 
longing gaze by the envious curtains. 

Never mind, fair daughters of Eve, if know- 
ledge at one entrance is shut out, let it pour 
in at high-service pressure at another; and 
true to their inquiring nature, they did ; for 
while Mrs. Templeton, Lady Dallas, or even 
any stranger visiting these families, might 
have escaped notice, sharp and minute was 
their criticism on the fair Mrs. Captain. 

" Good heavens ! she has two, four, actually 
five flounces !" " And how many breadths ?" 
'* I could not well make out ; but, never mind, 
it sets out beautifully behind." " Is it whale- 
bone or buckram ?" " That is of no con- 
sequence, it is exactly like the last fashion 
picture." Such was the oracular fiat pro- 
nounced by that learned judge, the village 
dressmaker. And her mantelet, trimmed 
with real lace ! And the tasty bonnet and its 

VOL. I. M 
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becoming oraaments so redolent of Paris — and 
the youthful Juliet, and her pink ribbons — 
and the elegant simplicity of the little dandy 
sailor son. Well, well ; though some of 
the village dames looked as if they thought it 
the reverse of " well, well." 

But what can keep the people so long in 
the church ? usually the organist may shuffle 
over, or omit, the last half of his playing 
out ; but to-day, what are they waiting for ? 
However, he closes the organ and dismisses 
the exhausted bellows-blower — and by that 
time the congregation become aware of the 
aggravating fact, that the Rectory pew is 
empty ! Yes, there is the beadle undrawing 
the curtains — " stupid old dawdle, not to have 
done it before !'* and the stranger has gone 
into the vestry. 

And how provoked were all these loiterers 
the next day, when Mr. Morton was seen 
quietly walking through the village with the 
Rector, who appeared to be pointing out to 
him various views and sites of picturesque 
beauty or interest. 

And the black servant, who had been a sort 
of bete noir to the ignorant rustics ; and even 
among the tradespeople, had excited a nine 
days' wonder, proved to be a very common- 
place, matter-of-fact person, who spoke quite 
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enough English to be pmoped for information, 
but who said little that repaid the trouble; 
for all he told was, that his master was a 
widower, was rich, had travelled a great deal, 
and that his son, Master Victor, was at school 
in Germany. 

Received, as he was, in a most friendly 
manner by the Rector, several of the neigh- 
bouring gentry left their cards at the Hermi- 
tage — but though this attention was re- 
turned, and Mr. Morton frankly expressed his 
wish to be on social terms with those who had 
thus honoured him, he smilingly alluded to his 
limited gar9on-like quarters, as a reason for 
not accepting hospitalities which he could not 
return — but he owned, that when his son 
came to England, he should covet for him all 
the advantages their society offered. 

It was well known that Colonel Templeton 
had rudely opposed his occupancy of the Her- 
mitage ; but as he remained, as Cooper never 
ventured to couple his name with any remark 
of an injurious nature, and, especially as the 
Colonel himself was far from being popular, 
Mr. Morton was allowed to visit or not, as he 
pleased. And this liberty was the more rea- 
dily accorded, as subsequent acquaintance 
proved him to be, in every respect, both the 
gentleman and the scholar. He was one 

M 2 
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who bad seen life in many strange lands, and 
whose conversation was enriched by that 
knowledge which they, who have travelled and 
thought, alone can possess. 

About a year after his domestication at 
the Hermitage, his son returned from one of 
the then little known continental colleges ; he 
was another, and not less interesting study to 
the English country gentlemen ; and apparently 
not to them alone — for as the handsome youth 
sauntered along the village High street, sing- 
ing snatches of strange airs to words equally 
strange, many a pretty lass peeped over the 
httle curtain, or ran to the door to look at him 
and his foreign dress — ^the blouse and leather 
belt, the lay-down collar, and the jet black 
locks, displayed a little ostentatiously from 
beneath the small grey cap, that seemed 
scarcely to touch the well-shaped head — ^while 
the boys and men gaped and grinned as, by 
the skilful use of his Alpenstock, he flew over 
hedge and ditch, and cleared at one bound the 
rapid and silvery Brooke. 

" He's a rare one," said the butcher's jolly 
wife, who had just taken his orders to supply 
his dogs regularly. 

*' He's an impudent young dog himself," 
replied her neighbour, the village haberdasher, 
shaking her head and laughing ; " he came to 
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choose a 'kerchief for his neck, and when 
Betsy turned to find a choice, what does my 
young gentlemen do, but clear the counter at 
one spring — and who but he, rummaging 
among the ribbons and tapes." 

" He looked very handsome though, mother, 
in that crimson one he took, and made me 
tie properly for him/' 

" Yes, yes, and took a kiss in return," re- 
marked the old lady ; " you shall keep to 
your sewing while the young hermit, as he 
calls himself, remains here." 

However, as all he did was done so openly 
and frankly, and seemed so entirely the 
result of exuberant spirits and happy youth^ — 
for -many a good-looking matron had to com- 
plain of young sauce-box, as well as the daugh- 
ters — Victor was a universal favourite ; all wel- 
comed him with a smile, and no one thought 
there could be much to blame in one who 
was so often the companion of the Doctor, 
and the guest of Mrs. West. 

It happened, one day, shortly after the arri- 
val of young Morton, that Mrs. Templeton, 
having been to Sea- View Cottage, was return- 
ing through the grounds. She had walked 
on, for about a quarter of a mile, lost in deep 
thought — ^for the inroads that illness was slowly 
but surely making on Mrs. West, had, during 
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this visit, been painfully evident — when she was 
roused from her reverie, by hearing the words 
of a German song, which recalled to mind 
days long past : a remarkably sweet voice sang 
this in snatches, leaviilg off abruptly, to whis- 
tle to the birds; the sound of approaching steps, 
also, caused her to look back ; when, within 
about twenty paces, she saw one of the hand- 
somest youths she had ever beheld ; but as 
he is already known to us. in two words we 
introduce Victor Morton to Mrs. Templeton. 

Respectfully doflSng his cap, and revealing 
by the act the fine head, and its glossy orna- 
ments, he approached her, saying, " I fear I 
am unconsciously trespassing ; but I am almost 
a stranger, which I hope will secure my par- 
don." 

" You are within the precincts of the Priory 
private grounds," replied Mrs. Templeton, "but 
never mind that, we shall soon see some one 
who will guide you out, and meanwhile you are 
very safe with me." 

" That I am quite sure of,'* he returned, 
bowing, and glancing at her gentle dark eyes. 
" My name is Victor Morton." 

Pleased with his manner, though startled 
to think that the son of one who had already 
incurred her husband's displeasure, should be 
found intruding on his strictly kept property. 
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she said, very decidedly, though she smiled 
kindly, 

" You do not seem one I should consider a 
dangerous trespasser, yet, as Colonel Templeton 
is rather particular, I shall at once warn you 
out. Do you know Sea- View Cottage ?" 

" I spend half my leisure time there." , 

" Look then, between these oaks, there is the 
roof of the house ; keep it in view, and you 
will find the gate ; and as you visit Mrs. West, 
we shall be smre to meet again." 

'* I am glad of that," was the frank remark. 
She smiled, and shaking hands with him, they 
parted. 

" Oh, father !" exclaimed Victor, rushing 
into a room where Mr. Morton sat composedly 
reading, " I have seen such a woman !'* 

"I hope, not the horrible 'White Lady,' 
who finds her way into so many of your Ger- 
man legends," 

" Oh ! no, quite the reverse," he replied. 

" A black one, then ? perhaps Juba's de- 
parted wife." 

"Nothing like her, I fancy," said Victor^ 
greatly amused at the difference between Mrs. 
Templeton and what he supposed the defunct 
Mrs. Juba might have been ; " no, but I have 
seen Mrs. Templeton." 

" So you did, at church," 
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" Hardly ; and besides, that was very differ- 
ent from looking at her, and talking, and 
shaking hands with her, as I have done to-day ; 
but you do seem surprised at last ; the truth is, 
I wandered into the private grounds without 
knowing it. I met her, and we have made 
assignations without end, at Mrs. West's ; now, 
father, what do you think of that ? 

" I think, my dear boy, that you will find 
yourself in some scrape with your wandering 
habits; well for you, not to have met the 
Colonel." 

" Mrs. Templeton hinted as much ; is he 
then so formidable ?" 

" I do not find him so, though I fully ex- 
pected it, after his, useless opposition to my 
residence here ; still, you had better keep off" 
his grounds till invited." 

What might have been the temptation to 
disregard this warning, had Victor remained 
at Seabrooke, it is impossible to tell. But 
shortly after this rencontre, he and his father 
left, and did not return for some time. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

'* Look upon this face ; 
Examine every feature and proportion. 
And you with me must grant this rare piece finished. 
Nature, despairing e*er to make the like, 
Brake suddenly the mould in which 'twas fashioned," 

Massinger. 

EvEK since Johnson's death, affairs at the 
Priory had gone a little crooked, and spite of 
the more frequent attendance of Cooper at 
the house, and the many conferences in the 
village, where, doubtless the wisdom and expe- 
rience of Mrs. Captain were of great use to the 
Colonel, scarcely a day passed without some- 
thing happening, which ruffled the serenity of 
that patient martyr. 

Money, which had hitherto been always 
ready to meet every expense, suddenly became 
scarce ; and it was remarkable how this invaria- 
bly happened after any London or continental 
visit, so that even during Johnson's management 
he had hinted to Mrs. Dawson his fears that his 
master lost large sums at play ; apprehensions 
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which were confirmed by the conduct of the 
foreigners who had accompanied him to Sea- 
brooke. Still, so ample was the real income, 
that these difficulties had been but temporary. 
^ But it was different under the new agent's 
reign; the halcyon days of plenty seemed 
coming to a close, so frequent were the lower- 
ing and stormy clouds, when payments were 
required ; and as Mrs. Templeton was once 
driving about the property, she was surprised 
to see a number of trees marked, and a man 
busy doing the same thing to others. " What 
is this for ?" she asked, and was told that Mr. 
Cooper had advised the Colonel to thin the 
woods. The last felling of importance had 
taken place under the direction of Johnson, 
only three years previously, and she remem- 
bered he had then said, a long time must elapse 
before cutting to any extent would be again 
proper ; and on noticing more carefully those 
marked, she thought the greater part looked 
much too young. 

Another lease also fell in, of one of the 
best farms on the estate , and again there was a 
dispute about increased rent — that demanded 
was plainly declared extortionate and unfair ; 
words arose — Cooper interfered, was insulted 
and threatened, and the Colonel was com- 
pelled to listen to some very unpleasant truths 
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before several of the servants, who had been 
summoned by their furious master to eject 
the daring offender. 

The woods were, however, thinned, under 
the artistic superintendence of Cooper ; money 
was ready, and again *there was a lull. 

The lettef-bag, one morning, imfortunately, 
was the means of destrojring this calm ; it 
seemed to be a veryPandora's.box of annoyances 
— so much so, that Mrs. Templeton, astonished 
and half terrified at her husband's manner, and 
at an ejaculation of surprise, almost of horror, 
which burst from his lips, inquired if he had 
received any ill news ; a large packet containing 
various papers lay before him, while his trem- 
bling hands seemed scarcely able to hold any 
of them ; his face was as pale as ashes, and 
perceiving his wife was approaching, he hoarsely 
desh-ed her to remain quiet, — ^by a powerful 
effort shook off his emotion, and collecting the 
contents of this packet, without another word 
withdrew to the library, whence he did not 
emerge till nearly dinner-time. His manner 
then was so extraordinary, as to make her fur- 
tively glance at him ; and though he scarcely 
tasted anything, he drank glass after glass of 
wine, and she did not again see him till towards 
noon the next dav, when he announced his in- 
tention of going at once to London, and gave 
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Cooper various instructions, indicative of a 
prolonged absence. 

Henry Grantham at this time married, and 
chose for his bride a lady who, in every respect, 
was agreeable to his parents. Cecilia ac- 
coimpanied the newly-married pair on a short 
visit to Seabrooke, after which they all went to 
Italy, whither he was sent on public business. 
Laurette was at Craigalan, but had promised 
to travel south when Helen and Constance 
came home. Charles Vernon was engaged to 
Fanny Loftus, and Ashley had just begun his 
legal education in London ; while Reginald 
hovered about, ready, so he said, for any mis- 
chief, because he had nothing to do ; therefore 
his kind friend Ashley invented a sort of 
literary penance in expiation of this speech ; 
and to prevent the prophecy from becoming 
true, put him, in jest, through a course of 
reading, to which the other applied in sober 
earnest. 

Lady Dallas, thanks to a sweet temper, which 
never took offence at the truths that were 
uttered in kindness, had listened not only to 
the hints of Mrs. Vernon, but to her plainly- 
spoken . advice, and had looked at her own 
character so courageously as to have recognized 
its many faults and weaknesses. Some she 
corrected — some she tried to correct — some 
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she feared were incurable ; but the result was, 
that, to a very great extent, she entered cor- 
dially into the pursuits of her kind husband — 
found by comparing him with others— or one 
other — how excellent he was ; and instead of 
gossiping about imagmary or trifling grie- 
vances, looked at the bright side of everything, 
and talked of it accordingly. 

And so the sun went down, with a promise 
of rising in full splendour, by the time that 
Mrs. Templeton's idols came home, to- be 
placed on the pedestals her love had prepared 
for them. 

Arid it was coming \ it drew near — that 
happy, happy period, when she was to reap 
the reward of her patiently-endured sacrifice, 
and welcome Helen and Constance home — for 
they were to return together — such had been 
the reiterated request of Constance, that her 
mother had yielded. 

How happy tjieir lives had hitherto been •! 
how careful had their worshipping mother 
shewn herself, to surroimd them with all that 
was wise, healthy, and holy ! how she had, 
without pity, analyzed her own character, tried 
to trace each fault, each weakness, to its cause ; 
so as to banish it and its baneful influences 
from her children ; and, to a great extent, how 
successful had her plans been •— understood 
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and improved upon as they were by Mrs. 
Loftus. 

Helen, who in appearance strongly resem- 
bled her mother — ^like her, also, though very 
gentle, possessed strong affections — she loved 
her doll, Gretchen, her bird, or Constance, 
and above all, her beautiful mother, with an 
intensity which was positively distressing, when 
loss or separation came — she had now, by her 
frequent and long absence from the latter, 
learned to bear these better, to anticipate them 
cheerfrdly, and, when they came, to meet them 
bravely. 

Constance, beautiftd as one of Raphael's 
angels, was like her father ; she had the Tem- 
pleton eye, with its haughty glance when of- 
fended ; and the brow, so noble-looking in 
repose, could, like his, almost startle by its 
stern and determined contraction, when op- 
posed — but her wilfulness was softened by 
her loving nature — ^her quickness to resent 
was tempered by her ready candour to excuse, 
and her generosity to forgive. 

Both the sisters possessed minds of no vul- 
gar stamp — Colonel Templeton, having an 
idea that his daughters, his heiresses, must 
marry into noble families, was carried by 
vaulting ambition a little farther ; and beheld 
them the wives of ambassadors or diplomatists 
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high placed in foreign courts — ^therefore, his 
only injunction had been, " make them modern 
polyglots, elegantly bound ;" and as Hnguists, 
they both, especially Helen, excelled. 

But neither was a female Crichton — ^they 
were both well informed and well educated — 
natural enough to think with pleasure of balls, 
parties, or dress — and ready to accept any 
share of admiration, the world, in its good- 
ness, might bestow. 

Neither were they such novices to that world 
as girls in their station too commonly are. 
Independently of their occasional long visits 
home, when, if they did not see much society, 
what they did mix in was good ; they were 
often at Lady Grantham's, where Reginald 
West and the two Vemons were frequent 
guests ; and, as Constance reported, they had 
spent one whole and very gay month with 
Lady Sinclair during her stay in town ; so that 
we hope it is proved that our pets are not ex- 
actly of the bread and butter school. 

Mrs. Loftus had, for some years, by the suc- 
cessful termination of the lawsuit in her fa- 
vour, been in circumstances which rendered 
her independent of pupils ; but she did so love 
these sweet sisters, that she never would part 
with them till they were claimed by their 
mother. 
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Caroline Vemon, who, wishing to share some 
of the advantages of being near town, had 
spent nearly a year with them, returned also, 
accompanied by Fanny Loftus, who was to be 
married so soon as Charles had everything 
prepared to receive her as his bride. 

The Priory was so extensive in its internal 
arrangements, as always to have room for any 
number of guests likely, in reason, to accept 
its hospitalities ; and a charming set of rooms, 
terminating at the angle of the conservatory 
which completed Mrs. Templeton's own apart- 
ments, was fitted up for her daughters. 

Though the happiest visits the girls paid to 
the Priory, were those when their father was 
absent, Mrs. Templeton knew too well what 
was right, to think or even to wish to estrange 
them from him ; but so little interest did the 
Colonel shew, that more than once, when his 
daughters had been summoned home for the 
express purpose of being with him, he would 
go away at an hour's notice, and perhaps not 
return till they had departed. 

But when they did meet, he was invariably 
kind to them — generally indulgent and gene- 
rous — he would praise their beauty, and pre- 
dict that they would be duchesses ; but here' 
all stopped. 

To Helen this conduct was painful — she 
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would look sad, and weep — ^to Constance it 
seemed contemptuous, and her eyes would 
sparkle and her fair brow contract, till, catch- 
ing sight of the gentle, beautiful mother, she 
would rush to her, press her in her arms, and 
stamp her small foot or clench her little hand, 
as if in defiance of some assailant, invisible to 
all eyes but her own. 

And where is Gretchen, that brave, true- 
hearted German nurse ? It had originally 
been arranged, when the children left home, 
that she should remain with her " Lieblinge,'* 
her darlings, for a short time only ; but that 
short time had extended to within the two 
last years of their residence with Mrs. Loftus ; 
and then she married one of her own country- 
men, a watchmaker, who, with her savings, 
and the help of her attached mistress, was 
soon placed in easy and prosperous circum- 
stances. 

But curiosity is still unsatisfied ; " What 
now, thou peeper and pryer into what does 
not concern thee ?" " Where is Lord Hurst- 
wood, do pray tell us ?" He is at St. Peters- 
burgh, where matters of state claim his atten- 
tion and presence. His father, a selfish man, 
who disliked to have a son at hand to chronicle 
all his luxurious indulgences, or murmur at 
his senseless extravagance ; at a very early 

VOL. T. ^ 
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age had, with Brutus-Uke fortitude, laid ' that 
son on the altar of his country — a species of 
patriotism not so uncommon as the careless 
<)bserver thinks — he had banished him to fo- 
reign parts ; had made him secretary, attache, 
chargi'd' affaires, or any thing — that paid ! 
He had exiled him, and made him an alien to 
suit his own purpose, and he died at a great 
age, without being soothed in his last moments 
by the voice of any one he loved ; and he wa$ 
buried without any one who loved him weep- 
ing over his coffin; for, as already related, his 
son did not return till some time after his 
death. 

Strong and conflicting were the opinions 
pronounced upon him by his fair neighbours. 
Mrs. Vernon, with her accustomed freedom, 
called him too Chesterfieldian,to please her; but 
that was equivocal, and might signify too ele- 
gant in manner, or too lax in principle. Mrs. 
Forrester was deUghted with his aristocratic 
air and noble assurance, another ambiguous 
term. Mrs. Templeton thought his manner 
very pleasing and his conversation interesting, 
but she rather disliked the expression of his 
face, though that face was really fine and dig- 
nified ; while Lady Dallas, to whom he had 
paid great attention, wondered how it was that 
such a man had remained so long unmarried. 
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But their liege lords said nothing, beyond 
hoping that, when he came again, if he meant 
to remain, he would bring a Lady Hurstwood 
with him. 

' And now the day dawns which is to bring 
to the mother's loving embrace her wished-for 
treasures, Mrs. Vernon having undertaken to 
escort them with Caroline. She and Mrs. 
Dawson, who almost idolized her lady, walked 
through their rooms, to give the finishing 
touches to what, the previous day, had been 
pronounced perfect. 

A light tap — " come in," and Ruth, a jroung 
person who had been in Mrs. Dawson's train- 
ing as their maid, entered with a basket of 
flowers. 

"Saunders, my lady, sent these for the 
young ladies." 

" Thank you, Ruth, and tell Saunders I am 
obliged to him for remembering their love of 
bouquets. Can you think of anything else, 
Dawson ?" she inquired. 

"Really, madam, that seems impossible," 
was the reply ; " nothing can be more elegant 
and comfortable ; their dressing rooms are ex- 
actly alike, and the favourite colour everywhere ; 
and then this beautiful bed room and the 
1^'rench beds so pretty ; and how pleased t^* 
win be to see your sweet face — parH 
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boldness — ^looking at them directly they open 
their innocent eyes — '* This was said in allu- 
sion to a copy of Mrs Templeton's portrait, 
belonging to Lord Grantham, and which had 
been taken at his request before she married. 
This copy occupied the pier between the 
windows of her daughters' bed-room. 

And now, Dawson having left her, again 
she looked round, and preparing to arrange 
the flowers in the luxuriously furnished sitting 
room, she paused before a half-length portrait 
of Oolonel Templeton. The original, a splen- 
did full-length, size of life, was painted for the 
uncle who brought him up, a short time be- 
fore his death, and when his nephew, about 
five-and-twenty, was in all the pride of his 
remarkable beauty. It now hung in the di- 
ning-room of the Priory. 

She looked intently at the gay, smiling face 
— long and intently, till her gaze became hard 
and stem — she looked at it, as if, in imagina- 
tion, she had summoned that handsome delin- 
quent before the bar of justice, to answer for 
the desolation he had wrought, and to listen 
to the recapitulation of her wrongs. She told 
of the love she had given, freely, unreservedly 
— said how it had been insulted, flung back, 
and destroyed ; she numbered up the weary, 
lonely, sorrowful years she had passed ; re- 
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called the indignity and cruelty with which 
she had been treated ; then she sank on her 
knees, and fervently prayed that her children, 
her innocent girls, might be saved from the 
consequences of her great mistake ! 

Mrs. Templeton rarely wept ; but now tears 
fell fast, and when she rose, she was calmer ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

■ 

[ •* Well did Antiquitie a god thee deeme, 

That over mortal minds has so great might. 
To order them as heat to thee doth seeme. 
And all their actions to direct aright/' 

Spenser. 

'* Oh, mamma ! and are these indeed our 
rooms ?" exclaimed Helen, " look, Constance, 
at these lovely hangings — blue and white mus- 
lin — our colours — ^what a dear mamma you 
are !" 

*' And here, Helen, is a portrait of papa — 
how handsome he is ! — and oh ! Nelly, Nelly, 
look at the blessed angel that is ever watching 
us, even while we sleep — it is the very type 
of her love and care for us," continued Con- 
stance ; and she rushed towards her mother > 
the old look of defiance in her countenance, 
and the attitude so suggestive of protection — 
^though both seemed at this moment quite un- 
called for. 
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" Deal* mamma !'* said Helen, kissing her 
cheek ; " that is worth all the rest." 

" Why, girls, you are as beautiful as 
Houris," said their father, when he met them, 
for the fir§t time since their return, at dinner, 
" though, hang me ! if I am quite sure which is 
Helen and which Constance/' 

" I am Constance," said she, advancing be- 
fore the more timid Helen ; " you will know 
me, papa, because I am like you, and Helen is 
so very beautiful/' 

" Not m uch difference as regards the witchery ," 
he said, playfully tapping her cheek ; " but I 
see, Helen has dark eyes like her mother/* 

" And that is what ihakes her so beauti- 
ful," she replied, unconsciously increasing the 
resemblance to himself, by the flash' and the 
fro^n — it was but for a second — still it was 
enough — he never afterwards mistook them. 

The first time the sisters left their home 
after this return, was to officiate as brides- 
maids at Fanny's wedding ; and a very splen- 
did afiair that was. 

" Mamma," said Caroline a few days after 
their return, " I sadly want your advice." 

" Not another wedding," sighed the weary 
matron— to herself, of course. ** What is it, my 
dear ?" she asked aloud ; " if 1 cannot advise 
you, your dear father can." 
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" But it is a secret, and not for papa's ear." 

'* Mine is wide open, so begin," said Mrs. 
Vernon. 

" I cannot go so direct to my mark as I 
generally do — for it is not my secret — nor am 
I sure it is any one's," was the enigmatical 
rejoinder. 

" Now, Carry, you are quite trying, and 
have no idea how my nerves are suffering — 
but seriously, my dear, have you anything to 
reveal ?" 

" Yes," said Caroline desperately ; "mamma, 
I am afraid Mr. West is in love, and," speak- 
ing very fast, and .looking very flushed, " I 
believe Helen is also !" 

" Caroline !" 

" Yes, mamma," nodding her head ; " you 
may well be surprised ; I was at first, and felt 
as if something had stopped my breath — of 
course you are the only one to whom I have 
mentioned it." 

" You are a dear good girl, and a great com- 
fort to me," said her mother fondly ; " I some- 
times think, when I look around me, that 1 
have more than my share of earthly blessings." 

" But though I felt bewildered at first," 
resumed CaroUne, too much interested in her 
discovery to attend to anything else ; " when I 
came more quietly to reflect on the matter, I 
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laughed at my folly, for thinking there was 
anything either alarming or uncommon in it. 
Fanny is not yet twenty, and she was engaged 
two years ago to Charles — Helen is nearly 
eighteen, and Mr. West — I shall no longer 
venture even to think of him as Reginald — is 
I believe twenty-two ; so there is nothing so 
extraordinary in it, is there ?" 

" Not exactly extraordinary, my love," 
answered her mother ; " still ; like you, th 
idea makes me feel breathless ; and yet — ^if it 
should be true — I think we need not dread 
any opposition. Reginald, for such he must 
still be to me, is heir, not only to the title, but 
he* is the adopted son of Lord Ernest West, 
who succeeded to the whole of his mother's 
large property — besides being distantly con- 
nected with the Templeton family/' 

*' I am so glad I took courage and men- 
tioned this," said Caroline ; " I hesitated, be- 
cause I fancied it might seem treacherous to 
read the looks of my friends, and then invent 
a history of their meaning." 

" But I did not know they had very often 
met — -how is this ?" remarked Mrs. Vernon. 

" They have been a great deal together at 
Lord Grantham's, where you know Helen and 
Constance often went — and where Ashley and 
Mr. West are great favourites.". 
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" True, I quite forgot that/' was the reply ; 
while Mrs. Vernon was secretly thankful 
that her young barrister had not been study- 
ing the beauties of nature in Helen's face 
instead of the beauties of Blackstone in rus- 
sia leather. 

After a pause, as her mother was too busy 
with this idea to speak, Caroline asked sud- 
denly — " Mamma, do you like Mr. West ?V 

" Much, my dear — his respectful love for 
his mother, his honourable sentiments and 
conduct whenever I have had an opportunity 
of observing him, have quite won my esteem." 

" Ashley thinks he is very clever, and has 
often said, it was a pity that he had no better 
or higher object in life than to wait for govern- 
ment patronage and his imcle's wealth. But 
then Ashley has such lofty and noble opinions 
—oh ! there is not his equal," she continued 
enthusiastically ; " I have often looked around 
when a large party of us boj^ and girls have 
met, and I always came to the same conclu- 
sion, that Ashley was the handsomest and 
grandest of the whole set."* 

" You think him better-looking than Mr. 
West ?" asked the proud mother, glancing at 
the animated and glowing brunette, the gentle 
image of this beloved brother, and anticipating 
with certainty and pleasure the reply. 
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" Decidedly — though if Ashley were not 
my brother, perhaps I should hesitate." 

Her mother laughed at this " most exqui- 
site reason/' and said, " Some would prefer 
Hubert Forrester, or young Mr. Morton." 

" Oh !" was the reply, with a slight gesture 
of contempt; "they are mere lads," — they 
were both, however, nearly twenty — "what 
Mr. Victor may be when he abandons his 
apolc^es for moustachioes, cuts his hair like 
a Christian, and dresses like an EngUsh gentle- 
man, I pretend not to know.'* 

"You are unmerciful. Carry, and forget 
that it is our national ^prejudice which remarks 
these peculiarities ; and, to be candid, I think 
them very becoming to him." 

" Perhaps they are ; and as he ranks so high 
in dear papa's estimation, there must be some 
sense under those waving masses, dark as the 
raven's wing. What a contrast to Hubert he 
is, both in appearance and character; for 
though my former playmate is as amiable as 
ever, he never will have the energy and deci- 
sion of his new friend ; but, mamma, what use 
do you mean to make of my state secret ?" 
inquired Caroline. 

" I shall feel bound to tell you directly I 
have determined ; but before doing any thing 
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which cannot be undone, I must see the parties 
together." 

" You havBy dear mamma, for it was at the 
wedding that I made my remarks." 

" True, child, but I was thinking only of 
Charles," was the mother's characteristic 
reply. 

" I had a vague fear, that if my conjecture 
proved true, it would in some way interfere 
with dear Mrs. Templeton's pleasure at the 
return of Helen and Constance ; and that is 
too sad to be quietly anticipated." 

" Indeed it is, my love," said Mrs. Vernon, 
"therefore we will not dwell on the suppo- 
sition." 

" I never think of Mrs. Templeton without 
a kind of hushed feeling ; such as we have in 
the presence of great suflfering or sorrow.*' 

" And no wonder," said her mother, very 
gravely ; " it is the shadow of the skeleton, 
which so few houses are without, that pro- 
duces this effect ; happy, happy those, where, 
as with ourselves, it remains buried or almost 
unknown — and praised be His name who 
has thus blessed us !" 

" Then, mamma, do you mean to say that, 
at the Priory, it is not so ?" 

" Alas ! my child, I do ; there it is visible 
to the eye of experience in all its hideous, un- 
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draped deformity — and startling with its per- 
petual presence — ^it is this which casts so sad 
a cloud over the face of our dear friend ; it 
is this which is heard so often in the touching 
tones of her voice, which arrests the smile on 
her lips, and banishes the light of joy from 
her eyes. Caroline, when she married, she 
omitted to assure herself* that truth and 
honour were among her husband's possessions. 
You are old enough, dear child, and discreet 
enough to hear of these things. And, oh ! 
God grant that when you do love, it may be 
one you must also respect ; or you had better 
be wedded to your grave !'' 

An opportimity was, shortly after this con- 
versation, offered to Mrs. Vernon for making 
her intended observations, as the Colonel gave 
a large party in honour of his daughters' re- 
turn. Constance, who was not quite sure 
that she was to share all Helen's privileges, 
looked upon this party as a kind of test, and 
therefore, more earnestly than usual, expressed 
her hope that she might be present. This 
happened one morning during breakfast, and 
while her father was with them, when he, 
much more promptly than was his custom, 
replied, " Certainly ;" and on her referring to 
her mother for her sanction, the reply again 
was, " Certainly, if your papa wishes it." 
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" And I know he does ; do you not, dear 
papa ?" said she, caressingly. 

" Do not try and make a fool of me, Con- 
stance/' was the reply ; but though the words 
were rough, not so the tone ; and Constance, 
who was not easily daunted, replying, " No 
easy matter to do that," jumped up and kissed 
his forehead. To her surprise, he fondly re- 
turned it, and stroked her hair, snying, " A 
true Templeton — but mind, I govern." 

" Oh ! not in all things," was her gay re- 
tort. " Does he, mamma ?" 
^ "Of course he does, my love," was the 
gentle reply. 

" And do not you try, Con., my beauty, 
to dispute my wishes ; for, by Jove ! if you 
do, you will be beaten." 

" Oh ! fie ! a gentleman and a soldier, and 
talk of beating a lady!" she merrily observed ; 
when looking at her mother, and then at her 
father, she was suddenly reminded of some- 
thing which again brought back the look and 
attitude already more than once mentioned. 

"Why, you beautiful imp," said the Co- 
lonel, infinitely amused at her boldness; 
" what do you mean by assuming that striking 
attitude ? you only want a sword and shield, 
to look the very image of a young amazon." 
" Really, papa," she replied, laughing and 
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blushing, " I cannot explain it. I think,'* and 
she immediately became very grave, " I think 
it is something mysterious and supernatural. 
A long, very long time ago, when I was quite 
a wee thing, I had a very remarkable dream." 

**Dear Constance," interrupted Helen, 
" what nonsense you are telling papa." 

" Not such nonsense as you think, Nelly ; 
but of that, both papa and mamma shall 
judge, if they will lend me their ears." 

** Oh ! go on, pray !" said her father, eating 
his breakfast, and glancing at the paper ; *' it 
can hardly be more strange or wonderful, than 
to hear a cheerful voice here." 

Scoffer! who had banished the cheerful 
voice, and trampled on the happy heart ? 

*' Proceed, my love," said her mother, 
making an effort to appear insensible to the 
sneer. 

" It is this," continued Constance, closing 
her beautiful eyes, as if better to see with 
those of the mind. " I dreamed that I was 
playing in some grand place — very grand in- 
deed — and there was some one exceedingly 
beautiful, singing — and so sweetly — that I 
put away my doll, and stood at the side of 
this angel, who seems to have reminded me 
of mamma ; but all at once, I cannot explain 
how — you know how inconsistent dreams are 
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— ^instead of music there were horrible sounds, 
and a fierce animal, in red, like flames, flew at 
the angel, and brandished some weapon to 
kill her, when, in a moment, I seemed to feel 
that I had wings, and I darted at this mon- 
ster, and it disappeared/' 

There was a dead silence, as if thev waited 
to hear more ; and when Constance opened 
her eyes, she saw Helen with downcast looks 
and burning cheeks, the very picture of dis- 
may ; while Mrs. Templeton, with a calm ex- 
pression, was collecting a few scattered notes. 

Constance gazed with wonder at her sister, 
and was on the point of making some remark, 
for her father's face was completely screened 
by his paper, but a hoarse voice broke the 
uncomfortable silence by saying ; *' There, 
that will do — enough of this stuff;" and again 
the meal proceeded in quiet, for Constance 
felt there had been something malapropos in 
her relation. 

The version — or vision — which Constance 
had just given, though quite correct as to her 
impression, was only a kind of allegory of a 
fact — one that was neither mysterious nor 
supernatural. When a very little child, she 
was in the grand drawing-room with her 
mother, who was playing and singing to amuse 
her, when the Colonel, dressed in hunting 
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costume, entered, and after some violent words 
— no matter for what — probably only his own 
vile nature inciting him ; had, in his unmanly 
fury, raised his whip — when Constance 
shrieked, dnd rushed between them. Whether 
the unexpected appearance of the child, or 
the courage of the act, made him ashamed of 
his own cowardly movement, it matters not ; 
but, as she now spoke, the whole scene was 
before him ; that gentle, unresisting wife, and 
the brave Uttle figure which flew to her pro- 
tection. Well did he remember it all. 

But would he, could he have struck her ? 
he — the man who had sworn solemnly to pro- 
tect and cherish her ? Poor thing ! poor 
thing ! God only knows what she had suffered ! 

tIc *[? "»|c ^ ^P tF t^ 

** I fear you are not well, dear friend," 
said Mrs. Templeton, addressing Mrs. Vernon, 
when the ladies assembled after dinner in the 
drawing-room. 

" My head is not quite comfortable/' she 
replied, with more truth than can usually be 
said of these convenient head attacks — so 
often the excuse and alias for ill-temper — but 
in this case, Mrs. Vernon had seen quite 
enough, when added to Caroline's information, 
to make her feel anxious — for, reason as she 
would about the suitableness of the match, 

VOL. T. o 
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she was not easy, and felt that it would be a 
great relief if she might impart her thoughts 
to Mrs. Templeton — ^but all was at present 
too vague, resting, as her impression did, 
upon those uncertain things, — ^Ipoks, smiles, 
and blushes ; so that, when she examined her 
evidence, it amounted absolutely to nothing. 

" How handsome they all look,'' said she to 
Lady Dallas, whose good temper was ever 
ready to echo praise. 

" Yes, all of them," she repUed, with pointed 
and kind emphasis; " that rich, half Spanish 
face," indicating Caroline, " contrasts charm- 
ingly with the brown curls and blue eyes of 
its neighbour." 

" We require a Paris to assign the apple/' 
said Mrs. Forrester, who was looking in the 
same direction. 

" And, behold ! Mr. West very aptly repre- 
sents him," was the smiling reply of Lady 
Dallas, for several of the younger gentlemen 
had soon followed the ladies ; " he seems to 
have no doubt as to which goddess deserves 
it ;" and she pointed to Reginald and Helen, 
who were conversing at an open window. 

" It is a divided allegiance then," pursued 
Mrs. Forrester, *' for his looks are often cast 
towards the drive leading from Sea View-Cot- 
tage. I know he is anxious to see his mother's 
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little carriage. Ah ! there it is, I can tell by 
his smile, and they are going to meet her ;" 
for Mrs. West, whose health had lately visibly 
declined, now appeared in society only for a 
short time, and was drawn up in her hand- 
chaise to the terrace. 

" How stately he looks, now^ he is helping 
her out — and how gentle — if my sons resemble 
him," exclaimed Lady Dallas, " I shall not 
care how soon I grow old; need I?'' appeal- 
ing to Mrs. Forrester. 

" Certainly not," she replied ; * old age 
should be the repose and reward of the affec- 
tionate parent." 

" I have a fancy," remarked Mrs. Vernon, 
" while acknowledging that every age has its 
blessings, though every one is not permitted 
to taste of them all — I fancy that age especially 
has them in rich abundance — of course, sup- 
posing a well- spent, though, perhaps, sorely 
tried, youth : to age, the past is a book, the 
contents of which have been thoroughly 
learned — whose lessons, uttered to the ear of 
experience, teach nothing so forcibly as the 
goodness of that providence which doth all 
things well — while the present, instead of being 
busied in schemes for the future, which may all 
end in disappointment, is used in humbly but 
calmly resting on those promis^svvhich fail not." 



c» 1 
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" Thanks, dear friend," said Mrs. Temple- 
ton, the only one whose disciplined feelings 
enabled her to reply ; and then followed a 
brief silence, which was broken by her say- 
ing in a cheerful tone, " But do look at Mrs. 
AVest and her escort ; Ashley and Hubert will 
certainly dispute her with Reginald — we shall 
have lances shivered before long/' 

" I fear there is sorrow for Reginald written 
on that fading face," remarked Mrs. Forrester, 
who had a singular regard for Mrs. West, 
quite irrespective of her connections. 

"And so do I," replied Lady Dallas — she 
was not quite cured of all marplot habits, or 
she would have resisted the temptation to add, 
" but I hope he will find consolation in the 
fair one now by his side." 

"Ah! indeed!" said Mrs. Forrester, now 
first roused to observe ; " I confess you are 
more clear-sighted than I — but it is what Mrs. 
Templeton must expect." 

" What must she expect ?" inquired she, 
approaching, having left the group for a few 
minutes, to welcome Mrs. West. 

" Oh !" said Lady Dallas, " only what mo- 
thers, who have beautiful daughters, are gene- 
rally prepared for — to lose them." 

Mrs. Templeton turned pale, and following 
the direction of her ladyship's eye, saw at 
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once what she meant ; but she made no re- 
mark. 

When her company had gone, and she was 
alone, she took courage to examine the found- 
ations on which this new and unexpected terror 
rested — ^yes, terror — for in her idea, happiness 
and marriage were by no means either syno- 
nymous terms, or inseparably connected. Hi- 
therto she had blindly, or at least but partially, 
looked at the future in reference to her daugh^ 
ters ; she must now open her eyes, and see it 
as it really was — with all its possible accidents 
and perils — ^with all its certain trials, its inse- 
cure and fleeting joys — she asked herself if 
she had selfishly speculated on retaining her 
blooming girls by her side ; of making thena 
sharers in her dismal and hopeless lot ; of de- 
siring them to be dwellers« with her, under 
that shroud-like canopy which excluded both 
peace and rest ? She shuddered as she looked 
at this gloomy picture ; and " oh no," she ex- 
claimed, " not for this have I watched and 
prayed so long ; the same love that enabled 
me to send them forth from me before, must 
give me strength again to bid them depart ; 
and though this separation will uQt have the 
hope of reunion, which then consoled me, it 
will have the hope of securing their happiness." 

She then calmly passed in review all she 
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remembered of Reginald's conduct from his 
youth — ^his devotion to his mother ; his respect 
and gratitude to his uncle ; the successful 
struggle he had made in yielding his own 
wishes to those of this relative; his gentle, 
yet fearless and energetic character ; and she 
felt, that to such a man she could give one 
of her treasures; as sure as we may be of 
anything on earth, that he would value and 
cherish the gift — and that the respect which 
such qualities as his were certain to excite in 
a kindred spirit, was the best guarantee for 
the continuance of the love which for the first 
time she suspected Helen felt — and she smiled 
to observe that, already, she had become so 
familiar with the idea, that she was hoping it 
might be true, for of her husband's consent 
she did not doubt ; and thus satisfied on a 
matter of such deep importance, she retired to 
rest, after having commended all her dear ones 
to the care of that Being who never slumber- 
eth or sleepeth. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

There is no life on earth, but being in love ! 
There are no studies, no delights, no business. 
No intercourse^ or trade of sense, or soul. 
But what is love ! B. Jonson. 



"Why, what a sleepless fellow you must 
be," was Ashley Vernon's morning salutation 
to Reginald, as the latter hailed his firiend 
from his bed-room window. 

" On the contrary, it is because I have slept 
so well, that I can afford to snuff the early air, 
and brush off this morning dew. I have come 
on a twofold errand ; first to have a talk with 
you, and next to change these books," point- 
ing to two of goodly size which he carried. 

-" What ! have you devoured them already ? 
You are more voracious than old Chronos — 
but you have been at your usual tricks, skim- 
ming them." 

" If I have," replied Reginald, laughing, 
'* I have all the cream safe at home, in my old 
common-place book, and some of these days, 
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perhaps, I may chum it, and try to make it 
into something solid. But I must not stand 
here alarming your peaceful family — Ah ! good 
morning, Caroline ; if I were a stranger I should 
infallibly perpetrate a compliment — quote 
Milton, and talk of Eve ; but being the friend 
of many years, I shall merely say you look 
quite beautiful." 

" And I thank you for remarking so com- 
mon an occurrence/' she replied, gaily, " as I 
fear it is often left quite unnoticed, till I go to 
the looking-glass. But what is Ashley loiter- 
ing at the window for ? of course you have 
come for some breakfast — and how is your 
dear mother ? I thought she seemed quite in 
spirits last evening." 

" My mother I have not seen this morning, 
— my hours are too early for an invaUd ; but, 
like you, I noticed how gay she was. I re- 
member the time, when a visit to the Priory 
used to depress instead of cheer the spirits ; but 
somehow the case is altered now." 

" Ah !" said Ashley, thrusting his handsome 
head out of the window, " now play the hypo- 
crite, and pretend to be ignorant of the reason 
— but do not expect me to imitate your du- 
pKcity — it is because there are angels there 
now, whose visitings heretofore were short and 
far between." 
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Reginald coloured crimson, which Ashley, 
who was still looking at him, observed, and 
quietly smiled — " I guess what he has come 
here to talk to me , about, with those legal 
quartos under his arm — I suppose they will 
open of their own accord at the chapters on 
matrimony, wives, and marriage settlements " 
— then, after a thoughtful pause, he added, 
still to himself, " well, he is a true-hearted, 
noble fellow, and may be safely trusted with 
that gentle girl's happiness." 

" A penalty, Ashley," said his father, after 
the usual greetings, as he entered when 
breakfast was began. 

" Here it is, papa," said Caroline ; " ready 
for him in the form of a cold cup of coflFee — he 
has been pursuing his studies so assiduously 
before his glass, that Time fled by all un- 
heeded." 

" Oh ! I leave serious literature to Reginald, 
while I pursue only the beautiful and orna- 
mental," retorted Ashley ; " look. Sir," ad- 
dressing his father, and caUing his attention to 
the thick quartos, " at what he has been de- 
molishing.'* 

" Ah, indeed," replied Dr. Vernon ; " points 
your taste that way ? — why, Reginald, you had 
better enter with Ashley, and read for the bar." 

" There is nothing I should more gladly do. 
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my dear Doctor ; but you see I am not my own 
master. My indulgent uncle leaves me scarcely 
anjrthing to desire — certainly nothing that 
money can procure. I have, at times, hinted 
my wish to do something for myself; but he 
silences me by inquiring what he has omitted 
to do for me. Still, I am not sure, were there 
not another reason which now prevents me, if 
I should not venture to urge my wishes more 
strongly; though, when I have this appoint- 
ment he talks of, it will, perhaps, make me 
busy enough." 

" Ask him to give it you at once, my dear 
young friend," replied the Doctor ; " emplu- 
ment is, to you, of no consequence, but em- 
ployment is." 

" I feel all that very deeply, but I could not 
now accept any post that carried me from 
England ; my dear mother's health is so de- 
licate " — and a look of. intense sorrow came 
over his brilliant and animated countenance — 
no one could contradict him, all felt that there 
was but too much cause for apprehension, 
when every week made the ravages of illness 
more and more apparent. 

" Now, what have you to say to me ?" in- 
quired Ashley, when they were alone ; " but 
to spare you embarrassment, let me guess — 
it is about Helen — am I right ?" 
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" You are, but how did you make this disco- 
very ?" asked Reginald in a tone of surprise. 

",Only by the same, tokens which rendered 
it tolerably evident to all who had eyes." 

'* Good Heavens ! you do not mean to say 
any indiscretion on my part — " 

'* As to indiscretioDs/' interrupted Ashley, 
" we will not allude to thepa — ^why, my dear 
fellow, I heard Lady Dallas remark on it, with 
her usual tact, to Mrs. Forrester, and to crown 
all, in the hearing of Mrs. Templeton !" 

" Lady Dallas of all people ! how unlucky !" 
replied Reginald, looking very thoughtful ; " I 
must go at once to the Priory and see Mrs. 
Templeton — but do you really think she re- 
marked anything? — I thought I was so 
guarded — '* 

" What she remarked or heard, I know no 
more, for certain, than what she thought — ^but, 
disregarding Lady Dallas and her troublesome 
sharp-sight, what was your intention when you 
came here this morning ?" inquired Ashley. 

" To tell you the whole of what has been 
my thought and wish for a long, long time — 
and to consult you upon what was best to be 
done/' 

" And Mrs. West ?" 

" Oh ! my dear mother heard all last night 
— ^we then settled that I ought, at once, |^to 
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see Lord Ernest, of whose consent I have no 
doubt, and my mother wished to know your 
opinion before I set oflF." 

" It coincides with yours — on no account 
must you go near the Priory till you go armed 
with your uncle's approbation. And, Regi- 
nald, let me make one remark — bring that 
consent in writing — ^it is more respectful, and 
on every account desirable. In short, you 
must make it rather a matter of importance." 

" I then start without delay — ^yet there is a 
great temptation to stay. I heard them all 
arrange to meet here this morning, and — " 

" You will do no such thing," said Ashley ; 
*' away with you immediately — you a lover ! 
and delay procuring what must enable you to 
win the prize !^ — ^you forget the sooner you go, 
the sooner you return." 

" You are right — but, Ashley, my tried, kind 
friend," and Reginald laid his hand affection- 
ately on young Vernon's shoulder, and looked 
full in his fine face — 

"What now?" asked Ashley, with one of 
his smiles, so frank, so gentle. 

" Am I a thoughtless selfish old fellow, in 
coming thus to you?" — he hesitated, and 
again fixed a searching gaze on Ashley. 

" Be at rest, Reginald," replied the friend^ 
so rightly named tried and kind ; " you have 
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no cause for fear or suspicion/' and he met his 
glance steadily. " If I were a clergyman, I 
would now, at once if it might be, perform the 
marriage ceremony for you; but not being 
such, 1 shall be delighted to give your lovely 
choice to you whenever you need my services 
— does this declaration satisfy thee, thou 
doubter, or art thou going to quarrel, because 
I do not acknowledge thy lady-love to be 
peerless ?" 

" I am satisfied," was the reply, as he 
warmly shook Ashley's hand; "quite satis- 
fied, quite happy," and he felt as if' relieved 
rom the weight of a dozen milestones — " but 
when I remember that I have loved Helen 
for years — ^yes, years — for it began with my 
deep reverence for her mother, w^hen I was a 
boy at Eton ; I wonder that you do not the 
same — but now adieu. I shall not write, Iput 

bring my tidings with me." 

^ ^ ^ -tt -lit ^ ^ 

" And pray where is that loitering Mr. 
West, as Caroline has set the fashion of call- 
ing him, who for so many years has been Regi- 
nald to us all ?" asked Constance, as they sat 
round the Rectory luncheon table. 

" I expect he is many miles on his way to 
Old Court," answered Ashley. 

" Indeed!" exclaimed Caroline, glancing 
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at Helen's face, and trying to divert attention 
from her glowing cheeks and downcast eyes ; 
" he said nothing of this during breakfast." 

" I hope Lord Ernest is not ill>" said Con- 
stance, who seemed influenced by the very 
spirit of inquiry ; " Mrs. West says he is a 
sad valetudinarian." 

" Lord Ernest's life has been one that 
claims our sincere sympathy," said Mrs. 
Vernon ; " it has the remembrance of one 
dreadful loss thrown over it — a loss, which 
to some natures is at once decisive in casting 
a gloom on all subsequent events." 
' " And yet," said Helen, " there are many 
who have trials greater even than his — though 
that is very terrible — but they do not, on that 
account, seclude themselves from the world ; 
on the contrary, they mingle in it, and re- 
solutely perform the duties it claims from us 
all — from the sorrowful as well as from the 
happy." 

" Perhaps," said Caroline ; " their circum- 
stances will not allow of inactivity — sometimes 
the duties are so clamorous, they will not be 
neglected." 

*' All duties are clamorous," replied her 
mother, •'* if we did not persist in closing our 
ears to their importunity; and though all 
cannot say, ' at your peril neglect us,' depend 
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upon it, if they are neglected, they will be 
revenged." 

" Still," said Constance, " we must make 
allowance for difiference of character, for 
bodily health, for early discipline — do you not 
think so ?" 

" We may, but the neglected duty will not 
— at least, so I believe," said Ashley. 

" How do you mean ?" asked Helen, raising 
her gentle eyes to his earnest ones. 

" I mean, that, in speaking of the ven- 
geance, as my mother rightly calls it, of these 
ill-used duties — we do not consider, that pu- 
nishment is as often administered by withhold- 
ing blessings, as by inflicting penalties. With- 
out the impropriety of being personal — let us 
imagine a man who has neglected some duty 
— what shall it be ?" 

" His duty to a dear, self-denying mother," 
exclaimed Helen, with unusual vehemence. 

" Or been treacherous to his friend," sug- 
gested Caroline. 

" Or to his sister," said Constance, with a 
smile at Helen. 

" Very well ; in either case he would lose 
the deUght which invariably attends the per- 
formance of these duties — ^while, I may add, 
he would gain the troubled conscience which 
most vexatiously refuses to be comforted." 
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" Yes, yes, I see," said Constance, shaking 
her beautiful head, and looking very serious ; 
" but, as Helen says, it must be very dreadful 
to lose one we especially love, must it not ?" 

The remark was not addressed to any one 

in particular, but Ashley spoke. 

" It must indeed !" was his grave reply. 
« ^ * * ^ ^ * 

Mr. Morton and his son were so uncertain 
in their movements, and the business of the 
former so often carried him from the Hermit- 
age, that the Paul Prys of the village had long 
ceased to trouble themselves about their 
proceedings; especially as these were often 
kind, always harmless, and wholly devoid of 
that soupgon of secrecy or mystery which is 
necessary to keep curiosity alive. 

Colonel Templeton frequently met Victor, 
during some of the rambles in which the latter 
indulged; but, as he had hitherto always 
been alone, there was no excuse for accosting 
one whose air and manner gave no encou- 
ragement to freedom. One day, however, 
the Colonel was riding in company with Sir 
William Dallas, when they met Victor, and 
as the Baronet stopped to speak to him,' he 
and the Colonel exchanged glances ; and to 
the surprise of Sir WiUiam, who fancied there 
was a standing feud between the tenant of the 
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H^mitage aud the master of it^ he said, 
"Who is that? is it Mr. Morton's son?" 
and before the rather slow Sir William could 
reply, Victor bowed and said very gravely, " I 
am Victor Morton." 

"The son of the gentleman at the H^- 
mitage ?" 

" The same." 

"Then, by George !" said the Colonel, "he 
has as handsome an heir as anyuaajgi need 
desire ;" and quite regardless of the young 
man's cold looks, or evident anger, at being 
treated with so little deference, he said — 
"Harkye, young sir, give my oomplin^ents, 
Colonel Templeton's compliments to your 
father, and say I shall be gl$id to see you 
whenever he will let you come." 

A silent, but rather haughty bow was the 
only notice Victor took of this patronizing 
invitation, while, as he turned away, he mat- 
tered, " the consent of two must be obtJ^ined 
before I come." But on naming this ren- 
contre to his father, the unexpected reply 
was, "Well, if he should meet you agaip, 
and repeat the invitation, accept it, by ^ 
means, if you like." 

And they did meet, and the invitation was 
renewed — for Colonel Tempkton was much 
too careless, and too great a lover of ease, 

VOL. I. p 
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to trouble himself about what never interfered 
with him or his plans. The original eause of 
the quarrel had lost its prominence. 

It was, therefore, much to Mrs. Teiii}detoii'9 
amazement, that they one morning entered 
the luncbeon-roora together. 

"I have brought a stranger," said the 
Colonel, " give him a welcome." 

" Not quite a stranger," she replied, shak- 
ing hands with Victor ; " we have met at 
Sea- View Cottage, where Mr. Victor so often 
supplies Reginald's place. And as to the 
welcome, that, I hope, he is sure of." 

There was a charm about Victor's manners 
which all felt, without being quite able to ex- 
plain in what it consisted. It arose from the 
freshness and originality of his feelings and 
opinions, from his frank and prompt, but not 
intrusive confidence — from the absence of all 
affectation or studied arts. Quite uncon- 
scious that he differed from most other youths 
of his age, in having a range of ideas pecu- 
liar to his foreign residence and education, he 
was as much more interesting than the made- 
to-order lads of a mere classical academy, as he 
was superior to the duelling, smoking, beer- 
quaffing abominations, who now infest every 
German university town. 

Colonel Templeton seemed strangely fasci- 
nated with his new acquaintance, and as he him- 
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self could still be a most agreeable companion, 
Victor Morton thought himself in elysium, as 
he sat chatting with his charming hostess. 

"What a glorious place this is!" he ex- 
claimed, looking on the noble expanse of lawn 
and park, which gently sloped on one side 
towards the sparkling brook, and on the other 
was belted by some majestic trees, which threw 
their deep and refreshing shade 6ver the 
graceful deer that were seen here and there 
through the tall stems. *' Look at the sun on 
those gigantic oaks, it has turned them into 
gold for catching its rays. Why it is a 
* Herzogthum* in itself !" and his looks still 
lingered on the varied beauties of the scene. 

" Yes ! here I reign supreme !" laughed the 
gratified owner. 

" That of course you do," was the quiet 
reply ; and he looked at the noble features 
and commanding figure before him ; and then 
he added, as if apropos to the remark : " And 
there you are, reminding your vassals of you, 
when not present," pointing to his portrait. 

As they left the table, Victor approachc^d 
it nearer, for the purpose of examining it 
more accurately. ** It is still very like you," 
said he ; and then, in his simple naive man- 
ner continued, "you must have been very 
• handsome." 

p 2 
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" You are quite a courtier," returned the 
Colonel ; " the next time you come, T will 
shew you a few choice specimens of painting, 
as you appear a lover of the art — and do not 
let it be long before I have tlie pleasure of 
seeing you." 

" And do you, Madam, echo the Colonel's 
kind invitation to come again ?" asked Victor, 
respectfully appeaUng to Mrs. . Templeton ; 
"for, without it, 1 must resist the temptation." 
And as she quickly set him at rest about her 
sanction, with a volubility which seemed 
part of a sensitive and impulsive nature, he 
turned to Colonel Templeton and said, " Will 
you be so kind as to give me at once the card 
which will admit me to Hurstwood Hall ? I 
have heard so much of some foreign paintings 
which are there, that I am anxious of seeing 
them." 

And the Colonel, who was in excellent 
temper, really pleased with his young guest, 
gave him a note to the housekeeper, which 
would procure him admittance at any time. 

These visits were frequently repeated ; but 
Victor found that one of his golden idols had a 
more than usual alloy of base metal in its 
composition — which was always evident, when 
it was brought into contact with the other — 
m plain language, Victor discovered that the 
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Colonel did not treat his wife well — and, as 
he remarked to himself " and such a wife !" 
This notable discovery he imparted to his 
father ; at which, though he showed no sur- 
prise, Mr. Morton expressed great disquiet, 
while Victor declared he was more indignant 
than he could well express, muttering some- 
thing about " ceasing his visits to the Priory." 

" I must sincerely commend your warmth 
of feelingj ray dear boy," said Mr. Morton ; 
" but the only use you can make of this dis- 
covery, is, to avoid in yourself the indulgence 
of tempers and passions which you condemn, 
for you must not be Quixotic enough to make 
a feud of another's wrongs — I believe that to 
be always unwise — generally injurious to the 
one with whom we sympathize ; and I should, 
on many accounts, be sorry that you ceased to 
visit the Priory. I think it does you good to 
be with so charming a person as Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, irrespective of the advantage you de- 
rive from the society you often meet there ; 
and I am truly sorry that we shall be leaving 
England before the Miss Templetons* return 
from this wedding, which has prevented you 
from becoming much acquainted with them." 

" And so am I, for I suspect that before 
our return, one, at least, will have been carried 
off." 
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" Indeed?" 

" Yes, Miss Templeton, and a noble fellow 
he is who wins, if I do not mistake." 

" Mr. West or Mr. Hubert ?'* asked his 
father. 

" Oh ! not Hubert, he is a handsome, ge- 
nerous, spoilt only son," said Victor, laugh- 
ing at this description of himself ; " but no- 
no— he is not for Miss Templeton.'* 

A very few days after this conversation, 
Victor went to the Priory, to pay his farewell 
respects previous to his leaving England ; and 
addressing Mrs. Templeton, he alluded to the 
pleasure his visits there had afforded him, 
and expressed a hope, that on his return he 
should not find himself forgotten. 

" No fear of that, my fine fellow," said the 
Colonel, who was always kind and friendly to 
Victor, even when offending him by his con- 
duct to Mrs. Templeton ; " and pray where 
are you going now ?" 

" For a few weeks to^ Germany ; I expect 
afterwards to meet my father in Spain." 

" In Spain !" repeated the Colonel, with 
an evident change of countenance. 

''Yes, have you any friends there? pray 
tell me. I should like to know them, and 
give them news of you and your family." 
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"Oh! no, I k;iow no one there — ^but to 
what part of Spain shall you go ?" 

" I cannot exactly say. We shall go most 
likely to various parts ; perhaps you do not 
know that my father was a merehant, and 
has correspondents. almost every where. One 
of my sisters, my half-sister, is named Inez, 
after some Spanish lady/' 

^' Inez ! my Grod !" exclaimed the Colonel, 
with a s4;art, that made his wife look at him 
with surprise. 

''Yes," replied Victor, as if in apology, 
^ the name does sound romantic and odd here, 
but there it is common enough." 

''True, true/* muttered the CJolonel; but 
for all that, the name seemed still odd to him. 

"I am gazing my fareweU to this sweet 
place," said Victor, as he turned from the 
window; and then looking intently at the 
Colonel, who stood by his portrait, he asked 
abruptly, '' Were you ever in Spain, sir ? * 

" No r boldly replied he ; but catching the 
astonished look of Mrs. Templeton, he quickly 
added. " Oh ! yes, with my regiment years 
ago." 

"Oh!'' remarked Victor, "as long ago as 
that. And you have not been at Seville 
since? 
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"No— yes — no, certainly/' was the stam- 
mered and contradictory answers. 

" It is very odd," said the youth, as if 
musing on something not quite clear ; " but 
about two, say three years ago, I saw a 
gentleman so very like you. at Constantina, 
which is only a few leagues from Seville ; the 
resemblance was remarkable/' 

"That is extremely probable," said the 
Colonel, speaking quietly, but as if with diffi^ 
cnlty ; " I am not the only one like myself. 
And were you living there at that time ?'* 

" Oh, no, we were merely on a visit to ati 
old friend ; my father has a talent for finding 
and leaving friends every where; but I re- 
member that Englishman well^-^for he Wftd 
English — though his name I never rightly 
he^rd ; but old Dolores, one of the servants, 
drew my attentioli to him, by sending $ very 
doubtful blesedng after him." 

Seville 1 Constantina, Ine«, Dolores! Why 
did th^se names w&ke a host of recollections 
in the Colotiers mind ? Why was it as if a 
nest of addend had been suddenly rouded to 
fury in his heart ? 

Re^nald lost nd time^ aftei" having takeii 
leave of his mother, in reaching Old Courts 
the name of the estate which Lord Ernest 
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inherited from bis mother ; it was a charming 
but secluded place, situated on the borders of 
Wales, but its quiet and seclusion rendered it all 
the more valuable to her sou, an amiable and 
kind man, but strong neither in mind nor body. 

Reginald thought his uncle looking un- 
usually ill ; and remarked that a nervous rest'* 
lessness had taken the place of his accustomed 
apathy and inertness. He, however, listened 
to Reginald's statement of hid case with great 
kindness; promptly gave his consent, and 
talked of the arrangements he should make ; 
but expressed a wish that there should be no 
haste, remarking that both parties were very 
young. 

Reginald thought that the man who was 
old enough to woo, should be considered old 
enough to wed ; but on the other point, he 
satisfied his uncle that there could not be any 
hurry, for he said his mother's health required 
both care and change of residence, and that 
directly this matter, regarding his settlement 
for life, which was so important to his happi- 
ness, should be concluded ; he meant to ac^ 

• 

company her to Harrowgate, a place strongly 
recommended by her medical attendant. 

He hinted at the propriety of Lord Ernest 
writing to CJolonel Templeton; but this his 
uncle so decidedly declined doing, and ap- 
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peared so startled at the mere idea of such an 
effort, that Reginald could not make up his 
mind again to allude to it, though he well re- 
membered that Ashley had^ thought it both 
important and desirable. 

When he retired for the night, accompanied 
by the old butler, to whom be announce^ his 
intention of returning to Seabrooke the next 
day ; that worthy man, who had known Re- 
ginald from a boy, smiUngly hoped he was 
not taking a liberty in wishing him joy, for, 
he added, his lordship had condescended to 
inform him of the cause of Mr. Reginald's 
short visit. 

" Thank you, Roberts, thank you, old 
friend," replied Reginald, " but the battle is 
not gained, the prize not won yet ; to have 
secured my uncle's consent is but the first, 
and, perhaps, the easiest step, and you will 
oblige me by not repeating any information 
you may receive ; for a rejected suitor cuts 
but a sorry figure." 

"Under favour, Mr. Reginald, you can 
never be either a sorry figure, or a rejected 
suitor," said Robert, looking at the handsome 
young man before him ; and adding, with a 
smile, " young ladies have eyes. — But, sir, did 
you know that Mrs. Melville is here?" 

'* No ; where is she ? But I really have not 
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time to call on her at present ; and, indeed, I 
do not see the necessity for her knowing that 
I have been here, as my affairs cannot concern 
her." 

" She will not learn that or any thing else 
from me," replied Robert, significantly, "but 
she has been here, on and off, for the last 
year ; and I wonder, sir, you did not know 
of it. She has taken a cottage near Oswestry, 
and she and Miss are very much here." 

"Well, Roberts, I understand what you 
mean ; but she must see that that is a hopeless 
scheme, and I suppose she is now legacy 
bunting. I fear she will always be poor, but 
a few hundreds given her cannot harm any 
one, and may settle her for life." 

"Very true, sir, but I hope you will soon 
be here again. I think my Lord wants you, 
and to my mind he is far from well or com- 
fortable." 

" I am truly sorry to have made the same 
remarks on his health," said Reginald ; " you 
may depend upon my return as soon as pos- 
sible ; and now good night, Roberts — my 
uncle has my permission to tell you any good 
news relating to me." He recalled these last 
words, the next morning, as he slowly rode 
from Old Court to meet the mail. " And will 
th^re be good news to tell ?" asked Reginald. 
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" What if Helen should not love me ?" — and 
he felt that the bare thought made him shiver, 
and turn faint — " what if I have been an egre- 
gious coxcomb, and have taken it for granted 
that I have nothing to do bat to ask and re- 
ceive — yet, Heaven knows that is not my pre- 
sumptuous notion, and Helen must know it 
also. She must have seen how I have waited 
and watched for every trifling indication that 
I was not disliked ; and she must surely par- 
don me if I have hoped and prayed that I 
might be loved — though even she does not yet 
know for how many years she has shared my. 
love with my dear mother. If I have mis- 
taken what is kindness and gentleness to all, 
for a feeling that is more exclusive, God for- 
give me ; but if so, life has but little bright- 
ness left for me." And as he felt more and 
more the necessity of ascertaining his fate, he 
urged on his horse, as if by so doing he could 
hasten the arrival of the mail ; it, however, gave 
him time more calmly to anticipate the future, 
and he resolved, instead of encouraging gloomy 
apprehensions, to brace up his courage, and 
meet in a manly spirit what might be in re- 
serve for him. 

And are we to imagine that Reginald's man- 
ner, which drew upon him the sharp eyes of 
Lady Dallas, and caused Mrs. Templeton such 
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deep tbought, was unnoticed by Helen? by 
no means ; though to her it was nothing so 
uncommon, as to excite anything but feehngs 
of pleasure. If Helen had been asked by 
any one, but the one, do you love Reginald 
West ? it is probable she would roaddy and 
frankly have answered in the aflSrmative ; Mid 
it was not till she heard at the Rectory of his 
sudden visit to Old Court, so immediately 
after their last meeting, that she became con- 
scious there had been more than usual tender- 
ness in his tone and manner, and that from 
his eloquent eyes she had received fair speak- 
less messages, which she now, for the first 
time, though without either astonishment or 
apprehension, read to mean love ! Rut when 
a thousand circumstances, Ught as air, came 
thronging into her memory, combined with 
this unexpected absence, Helen began to think 
more seriously of the influences the last few 
months had left. During that time, almost 
every day had brought her and Reginald to- 
gether ; till, follovraig up the examination, she 
found the days that had not, had never to her, 
been so happy. She now saw this state of 
affairs could not last, and she understood im- 
mediately why he had gone to Old Coiul;. 
And then she asked herself the solemn ques- 
tion, did she love Reginald enough to become 
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his wife— to trust him with her happiness — to 
share his fate ? and her heart emphatically re- 
plied that she did. 

Happy Helen ! to her all seemed now set- 
tled, and she could peacefully await his return ; 
for not a doubt of his love darkened the bright- 
ness of her trusting affection. And as to dis- 
trusting his worth — ^there was treachery to him 
in the mere surmise. Oh, no ! he would 
speedily return, and then their happiness would 
be shared by those they both so truly loved. 

" Mother, dear mother, congratulate me/' 
cried Reginald, kissing with extreme tender- 
ness the pale face that was raised on his ap- 
pearance, after his journey, for he had pre- 
ferred being his own messenger ; " so far all 
is well — my uncle is most kind, and though I 
must not say he was enraptured at my request, 
he promises all I can desire." 

*' Heaven be praised for that," replied Mrs. 
West ; " and now, dear Reginald, what is the 
next step ? — for though it has beqn very difficult 
to do so — having seen so much of them all, 
and received hourly kindness from them — I 
have faithfully kept your secret/' 

*' I shall go at once to the Priory and learn 
my fate from the Colouel and Mrs. Templeton, 
and then, oh ! they must, they will consent — 
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then, see Helen, the most important, though 
the last/' 

*' Then go, my son, and may your affection 
to your mother be rewarded by your winning 
the love of that dear girl." 

Reginald set off at once, far too much ex- 
cited to rest till he knew his fate ; and he had 
very nearly reached the last terrace walk, when 
through the shrubbery he saw a lady's dress 
jSuttering. Though he had decided on first 
speaking to the Colonel, various impressions 
which he had received, and many well-known 
facts he had heard of his character, now made 
him hesitate about the wisdom of paying him 
this mark of respect ; and resolving to see 
who this was, and if Helen, ascertain her sen- 
timents at once, he followed the fluttering 
drapery, and saw that it did belong to her. 

His heart beat, and his face flushed, as, 
quickening his pace, he approached, and, as 
calmly as he could, greeted her — but something 
in his manner was contagious. She visibly 
changed countenance, while her agitation de- 
prived her of all self-command, or assuredly 
her first words would not have been, " I 
thought you were at Old Court ?" 

" I have been there — and have but now re- 
turned ; and, oh ! Helen," he continued, in a 
tone of touching inti'eaty, " if my errand here, 
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at this moraeot, be but as successful as my 
mission there was, what will there be left for 
me to desire? Helen !'' he said, gently taking 
her hand, " I went there to tell my uncle that 
I love you — he was pleased to hear it, and 
gave me his blessing. I now come to tell you 
that I love you — ^though how deeply, you may, 
perhaps, neiev know. Helen ! dearest Helen ! 
what will you do ?" 

" Do the same,*' she whispered, lifting her 
loving eyes fearlessly to his beaming face. 

" And what was his reply ? Why, a rap- 
turous kiss on the now drooping lids, and 
another on the sweet mouth, while he softly 
said, " Helen ! my wife ?'' 

" Yes !'* she answered ; then, after a pause, 
which neither cared to break, she said, " But, 
Reginald, my fether !" 

"I shall see and speak to him forthwith, 
and Mrs. Templeton also. I leave you for a 
short time for that purpose." 

And proudly did the young lover traverse 
the terrace, and seek the Colonel, whom he 
fortunately found at home. 

Colonel Templeton expressed much surprise 
at the object which had led to the interview, 
for he owned he had never once thought of 
such a result ; he, however, very readily gave 
his consent, provided Lord Ernest performed 
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his promise with respect to settlements, of 
which his nephew had not the least doubt ; 
and, in his present flow of good temper, he 
wished Reginald joy — but he never once asked 
whether Helen was likely to ratify the contract, 
nor did he allude to his wife : and under 
these circumstances, Reginald did not think 
it necessary to inform him, that his daugh- 
ter's consent had been already obtained. All 
the Colonel said was, "There, now go and 
see where they all are, and then return to me, 
and let us talk over the matter quietly." 

Helen, after Reginald left her, crossed the 
flower garden more like a somnambulist, than 
any waking, thinking being. She mechani- 
cally ascended the stairs, till, on reaching the 
corridor, the voice of Constance w^s heard 
accompanying the piano, by which Helen knew 
she was not with her mother. 

Quietly passing their own rooms, she stopped 
at the door of Mrs. Templeton's boudoir, and 
tapping, entered. She gUded rather than 
walked towards her mother, who looked at 
her very anxiously, attracted by her strange 
manner ; then, falling on her knees, she took 
her hand, saying, " Mamma, give me your 
blessing." 

" Helen ! what means this, my love ?" 

" Reginald loves me, dear' mother, and I 

VOL. I. q 
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love liim, oli ! so much, so much, and so long !" 
and a flood of tears relieved both herself and 
Mrs. Templeton, who had begun to feel 
alarmed, as she had no idea of Reginald's re- 
turn, and visit to the Priory. 

" My dear child ! my precious* Helen ! 
what is it all ? tell me, tell your mother !" 

"Oh! send for Reginald," she replied; 
"he is with papa, he will tell you." 

" Remain here quietly till I return," said her 
mother, leading her to the sofa, and then pro- 
ceeding to Constance, she, in few words, told 
her suspicions ; and before the latter could 
well recover from her astonishment, they 
heard the door of the library open and close, 
when Mrs. Templeton begged her to seek 
Reginald, and bring him to her boudoir. 

" Now, Helen," she said, as she returned 
and seated herself by her daughter, "Regi- 
nald will soon be here. Shall I see him alone, 
or will you be present ?" 

" I will be present, and Constance too, all 
I love best come together. Ah ! dear Con- 
stance," as her sister entered leaning on 
Reginald's arm — which she quitted to em- 
brace and caress Helen — while he, approach- 
ing her, said, " Helen, your father consents. 
Dear Mrs. Templeton, will you take me for 
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your son? Constance, may I be your bro- 
ther r 

"Oh! Reginald, how happy I am!" she 
repUed, though her tears seemed to contradict 
her words; and perceiving that her mother 
looked pale, and, as if struggling for words, 
she said to her, " Dearest mamma ! you hear 
he does not ask jou to give him Helen, but 
to accept him. Will you not, dearest, and 
let me henceforth have a brother to pet and 
love ?" 

"Very readily, indeed, do I accept you, 
my dear Reginald, as my son — and may we 
all, as long as we live, remember this hour 
with gratitude. But, Constance, we must 
now seek your father and thank him ;" and 
both having affectionately shaken hands with 
Reginald and congratulated him, they left 
the two most deeply interested in this case, 
and turned towards the stair head. But Con- 
stance gently putting her arm round her mo- 
ther, led her into her own pretty dressing- 
room, and placing her in an easy chair, she 
drew a footstool close to it, and sat at her 
mother's feet in perfect silence. 

After a few minutes thus spent, Mrs. Tem- 
pleton asked, " Constance, what is it ?" 

"Mamma, I do not think I shall advise 
you to seek papa ; he ought, on this occasion,, 

q2 
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at least, to have sought you — so let me rule 
this once." 

" Be it so/' was the assenting reply ; for, 
in truth, when Mrs. Templeton proposed seek- 
ing her husband, it was a mere excuse for 
leaving the room, as she correctly anticipated, 
that though they might both consent to this 
marriage, their reasons for so doing would, 
if examined, be found widely dissimilar. She 
knew that even on this interesting occasion, as 
in all other matters, there would not, there 
could not, be the least sympathy between 
them; and, therefore, yielding, very readily, 
to the wish of Constance, they sat and dis- 
cussed, what to Constance was a most unex- 
pected event, for more than an hour ; when 
Helen entered to say that Reginald wished her 
to go with him to see his mother. 

" Dear Helen !" said Constance, smiling, 
and embracing her, " this will make no dif- 
ference with our love — it will be as great and 
as strong as ever ;'' but there was a tone — a 
very faint tone of sadness in her voice. 

" Quite, sweet sister ! my heart is very 
large, and has plenty of room when love 
knocks and introduces a guest. Reginald 
usurps no one's place, dearest mamma !" and 
she threw her arms fondly round her mother. 
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who silently pressed her to her heart in a long 
loving caress. 

Ah ! how happy was this first walk taken 
together by Reginald and his Helen! How 
delightful the idea that the cherished one by 
his side loved him — was his— about to be 
his wife — ^that he was now taking her to his 
mother, and with her would receive that mo- 
ther's blessing. . 

And how solemn ! how fervent ! how 
loving was that blessing, as pronounced by 
the mother, on him who to her had ever been 
the .first of earthly gifts; on him who had 
so richly repaid her love — and then, when she 
turned to that fair girl he had now brought 
with him, scarcely less tender was the prayer 
for her — for her who was henceforth to be 
the light and joy of her son's existence. She 
knew full well that, as regarded herself, the 
place that now knew her would soon know 
her no more ; and earnestly did she intreat 
that they might be both blessed, when they 
went out and when they came in, and that 
love from on high might sanctify their imion, 
and be theirs till the end ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

<« How the innocent. 

As in a gentle slumber, pass away !" 

Massinger. 

" When all the bustle and excitement pre- 
vious to this wedding and the wedding itself 
are over/' said Dr. Vernon, a few months 
after the engagement had been made pubhc, 
" I think I shall take the opportunity of hav- 
ing some needful repairs done to the church 
and the Rectory ; my diocesan has given me 
six months' leave of absence. I shall procure 
a substitute ; and as the school-rooms have 
lately been put to rights, service can be per- 
formed in them." 

" But the time for the marriage is not yet 
fixed," observed Ashley, who had been one, of 
the earliest and warmest in his congratulations 
to his friend ; " and I cannot help wishing 
that Lord Ernest were a little brisker in his 
movements." 

" Hear the gentleman of the long robe con- 
demning delay," cried Caroline, with a laugh ; 
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" why, I thought delay was the motto of your 
profession ?" 

" Prejudice, my dear sister, or, properly 
speaking, vulgar ignorance alone says that :" 
replied Ashley ; " the injustice of some, the 
falsehood of others, the unreasonable expec- 
tations, of a third, in short,* all the follies and 
vices acting on a litigious spirit, array them- 
selves against speed and progress, and then 
accuse the law and the lawyers. Who and 
what make lawsuits ? the fi?aud or avarice of 
clients, not lawyers ; and I will no more suffer 
them to be abussd, because some are knaves, 
than I would permit the clergy to be branded 
as hypocritical and grasping, because there 
may be found Tartuffes and Harpagous among 
themy 

" Well said, Ashley," exclaimed the Doctor ; 
" and I thank you ; for therq is no profession 
or trade either, which has not its dishonour- 
able members — and if these formed the ma- 
jority, they would soon destroy it altogether. 
But while the good and bad are mixed, though 
the former ever preponderate, let us be mer- 
ciful, and, above ^, by our conduct try to 
honour that profession to which we respectively 
belong." 

" I see I am expected to cry ctdpa miay 
said Caroline, taking her brother s arm ; ''and 
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I do most humbly ; but this does not hasten 
Lord Ernest, nor accelerate the preparations 
for the wedding. I really believe, if dear Mrs. 
West had her way, it would take place at 
once ; but that, of course, cannot be." 

" I fear, my dear father," said Ashley, 
" that Reginald will have to mourn before he 
rejoices. Lady Dallas, who has recently spent 
a few days near Harrowgate, speaks of Mrs. 
AVest's case as quite hopeless, though she 
says that Reginald seems strangely blind to 
the rapid and alarming change." 

" Our aflTections are most deceitful guides," 
remarked Mrs. Vernon ; " sometimes we see, 
or fancy we see, virtues and excellencies which 
have no existence ; at other times, we appear 
to be bereft of all sense, and can neither see 
nor hear what the heart shrinks from acknow- 
ledging, though it is most glaringly the truth." 

#1% ^^b ^^* ^^" ^^" ^^" ^^^ 

"Have you heard the report that Lord 
Hurstwood has returned from St. Petersburgh, 
loaded with honours?" asked Hubert Fofrester 
of Lady Dallas. 

"No! when and where did you hear of 
itr 

" I called at the Priory this morning, to 
ask after Mrs. West, about whom my mother 
is much distressed. I there saw Miss Sin- 
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clair, who had received the news from one of 
her correspondents.'^ 

" Did she say whether he is expected at the 
Hall?" inquired her Ladyship. 

" She said it seemed doubtful ; the report 
is, that he intends to visit his Irish estates 
first, and the same report goes oft to say, he 
means to repose on his honours, and marry !" 

" How very odd of him never to have mar- 
ried before ;" and thinking of her daughters. 
Lady Dallas said, " pray how old is he ?" 

" About seven or eight years younger than 
the Colonel ; perhaps forty-three or five, per- 
haps not so much," answered Hubert, to whom 
he seemed quite an ancient. 

" Oh ! not so very old, after all," said the 
speculating mamma ; and she quickly did a 
little bit of mental arithmetic to this effect : 
take fourteen — ^the age of the eldest daughter 
— from forty-three, we will say three, for the 
sake of the argument — how many remains ? 
answer, twenty-nine. There is no disputing 
figures, they are so obstinate, so always the 
same ; and do the sum as she would, the as- 
swer was, twenty-nine ! so she decided that 
there was a difference in age — his Lordship 
was too old; and, turning to Hubert, she 
asked, what had been the reply to his in- 
quiries after Mrs. West ? 
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" She is very bad — no hope — I only saw 
Miss Sinclair," he said. 

A few days after this conversation, the 
rumour respecting Lord Hurstwood was con- 
firmed by his appearance, but only for a very 
brief period. 

" Mrs. West's health,. I understand, will 
prevent any party been given at the Priory 
in honour of his Lordship's return,'' said 
Lady Dallas to Mrs. Forrester; "but Sir 
William has an invitation to a large dinner 
party, of gentlemen only, at the Hall." 

" So has Mr. Forrester, and Hubert. Miss 
Sinclair told me yesterday that the last ac- 
counts of Mrs. West, though rather better, 
are still very distressing ; this is a sad inter- 
ruption to prospects which seemed so bright 
and happy." 

" Of course, all talk of the wedding is now 
stopped ; but, in the event of her death, will 
it be postponed for the whole term of mourn- 
ing ?" inquired Lady Dallas. 

" I apprehend not ; but my informant is al- 
ways either Miss Sinclair or Constance, for 
poor Helen is sadly depressed ; and Constance 
told me, that Mrs. West had exacted a pro- 
mise from her son that the ceremony should 
take place quietly, as soon after her death as 
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was at all consistent; for he is now quite 
aware that recovery is hopeless." 

Poor Reginald ! at length the blow fell — 
the silver cord was broken — and, one sad and 
true mourner sat in the darkened rooms of 
that silent house, feeling all the bitterness of 
desolation ; and for a time he refused to be 
comforted. 

Ashley Vernon — that true friend — left all; 
and went to him. Helen wrote to him, and 
her letters, at this time, were his chief con- 
solation. Mrs. Templeton, Constance, all the 
kind hearts at the Rectory, gave him the full 
tribute of their sympathy ; but while weeping 
with him for his great loss, his old friend. 
Dr. Vernon, reminded him that he was not 
to sorrow as one without hope, and recalled 
to his memory the many blessings still left to 
him ; one loan, it is true, had been reclaimed, 
but how many were still left ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

•' When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 
But in battalions." Hamlet, 

Sea-View Cottage, which, before Mrs. 
West's death, had been occupied by the gen- 
tleman who was to supply Dr. Vernon's place 
during his absence, was now engaged by him 
for several months ; for as it was clear that, 
at present, there could not be any wedding, the 
Rector had decided on taking his departure ; 
and preparations were made, about a month 
after the death of Mrs. West, for the whole 
family to leave. 

They meant first to visit Charles, and then 
to see other friends, who put forth claims of 
many years' standing ; and as their absence 
would be for six months, they hoped, on their 
return, to find that peace had again settled 
on the hearts that had been so recently and 
severely pained. 

Reginald had paid a hurried and unsatis- 
factory visit to Old Court, and on leaving it. 
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his uncle insisted so strenuously on his taking 
a cheque for a thousand pounds, in order, as 
he said, to pay any debts — ^though Mrs. West 
had never exceeded her income, and Reginald's 
allowance was really munificent — that he felt 
quite embarrassed at this new proof of his 
uncle's generosity. 

A fortnight at the Priory did much to re- 
store his over-tried spirit, and then Ashley 
and he went to make a Highland tour, in- 
cluding Craigalan, to which place they had 
been most cordially invited. All these ar- 
rangements were sad contrasts to the gaiety 
which had been anticipated; but amid the 
sorrow and desolation which he so keenly 
felt, Reginald had the inexpressible comfort 
to find, that Helen, she whom he had chosen 
as his partner through life — his partner in 
woe as in weal — ^was fitted for that duty ; it 
was her sweet voice that spoke of submission, 
of resignation — it was her assurance that his 
she was, and ever would be, that made his 
heart open to happiness, and sustained him 
in his deep distress. 

Constance was at first vehement in her ex- 
pressions of grief; but when she looked at 
the calm face of her mother, and fancied that it 
looked sadder and paler than usual, she shud- 
dered, *and the thought flashed across her 
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mind, that the destroying angel might lay 
its icy cold hand on that loved head, and 
thus rebuke her rebeUious spirit; therefore, 
she no more let it be seen that she needed 
consolation, but administered it •to those who 
had been more sorely tried than herself. 

Colonel Templeton had been so indifferent 
about his daughter's marriage, though when it 
was alluded to he always expressed his satis-* 
faction, that his insensibility now was nothing 
remarkable — ^but the sUence and sorrow im- 
pressed on all around, seemed sometimes to 
annoy him; and then he went to consult 
Cooper — almost his shadow — or shut himself 
up with letters which seemed greatly to interest 
him — or went to town, where he had business 
with Mr. Sloper, his lawyer. 

Cecilia Grantham, who was still in Italy, 
wrote to say, that gay or sad, in black or 
white, Helen's bridesmaid she must and would 
be, and desired to htive timely information of 
her services being required, so as to settle for 
her departure. 

Laurette, who had been visiting the West- 
roughs, remained in England for the same pur- 
pose, as it was understood Mrs. West's wishes 
would be respected as to hastening the mar- 
riage ; but as she had no taste for anything 
dismal, she availed herself of Mrs. Forrester's 
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invitation, and made Forest Hill her head 
qnarters, in preference to the Priory. This 
arrangement answered a double purpose — 
first, there was no reason why she should 
eschew society because Mrs. West had died ; 
and secondly, she should be in the same house 
with Hubert Forrester ; whom, though younger 
than herself, and who had hitherto been 
strangely insensible to the fair Laurette's many 
attractions, she had resolved to win. That 
his parents would approve of the match, she 
did not the least doubt ; for, in every respect, 
she came up to the standard they had esta- 
bUshed as necessary to their daughter-in-law 
— rich, well-born ; connected in Scotland with 
names of historical note ; in England, all her 
relatives, if not among the nobility, were not 
far removed from that desirable pale — ^what 
more could they look for ? She also knew 
that her manners were such as pleased the 
proud, fastidious Mrs. Forrester — dignified, 
quiet, elegant — with just as much of accom- 
plishment as prevented her from ever being 
overlooked — and quite as much information as 
enabled her always to command attention. 

Mr. Forrester had more than once alluded 
to hereditary friendships ; and was pointed in 
that nicely balanced manner, which, while it 
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avoided marked neglect of any one, shewed, 
towards her, particular attention. 

But what said Hubert ? who, all unknown to 
his parents, was the autocrat to whose will — 
and to whose whims also — they bowed ? At 
present he evinced the most amazing indiflFer- 
ence to her society and her talents. Certainly, 
while she was at the Priory he rode over there 
every day ; — but this he continued to do when 
she left. 

But Laurette had not read one of our most 
clever female writers* in vain : " Propinquity, 
propinquity, my dear Laurette," said she. 

Hubert Porreste(t was, in truth, a very dan- 
gerous young man as companion to any young 
lady who had a heart to bestow ; and this 
Laurette was not peculiar in discovering. 
That well-dressed damsel, about whom we have 
been unpardonably silent, the lovely, modest, 
retiring, blushing, Juliet Mordaunt, on this 
point entirely coincided in opinion with the 
haughty, aristocratic Laurette Sinclair ; only 
she had in her artless way improved on her 
rival's plan. She had not pined in thought 
— no green and yellow melancholy disputed 
the place of the lilies and roses on her fair 
cheeks, and she did tell her love, as plainly as 
" nod? and looks, and wreathed smiles" could ; 

* Miss Edgeworth. 



•» 
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— and, will it be believed? but believed or 

not it is still a truth, that the handsome young 

heir of all the Forresters, and all the Har- 

graves to boot, carried on a desperate flirta- 

tion with this gentle Juliet. He was at the 

pretty little residence of Mr. Cooper at early 

morn, and again at dewy eve ; he called there 

to leave flowers — ah ! beware of the thorns ! and 

he called again to fetch flowers — beware lest 

he carry away all the heartsease, and leave 

only rue ! But as her matronly and prudent 

mother was cognizant of all this, why make it 

our business — we will not. 

¥it nt m * 

A few days after Ashley and his sorrowful 
friend had started for Scotland, and about six 
weeks after Mrs. West's funeral, a letter ar- 
rived at the cottage for Reginald, which the 
young clergyman sent up immediately to the 
Priory. It was directed to be forwarded ; but 
having already been more than twice re-ad- 
dressed, the original post-mark was not very 
legible. Again it was sent on to Craigalan, 
with Helen's daily dispatch ; but here it awaited 
the travellers two days, their progress not 
having been so easy as they had expected. 

On their arrival, after receiving a most cor- 
dial welcome from the Sinclairs, Reginald 
seized his letters, the precious ones from 

VOL. I. ^ 
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Helen claiming precedence — yet, with a lofver's 
jealousy, receiving this homage in private ; to 
him it seemed profanation to open them, 
while any eye might detect the feelings her 
sentiments of love and truth excited. Having 
read and carefully laid these aside, the tra- 
velled letter had its turn ; but no sooner had 
Reginald made himself acquainted with the 
contents, than rushing towards Ashley's room, 
he burst in with a face as fale as ashes, and 
in a voice trembling with anguish, exclaimed : 

" AH is lost — ^read that fatal letter, which 
has been so deplorably delayed." 

Ashley did so, and as he read, and compre- 
hended the importance of the tidings it con- 
veyed, he rang the bell repeatedly. 

" Post-horses directly — detain our carriage 
— four horses as quickly as possible," he said. 
" Reginald, remain here, while I apprise our 
host of this news, and of the necessity for our 
immediate departure.'' 

But Reginald seemed stunned, and Sir Ar- 
chibald, whose dismay was little less than that 
expressed by his two young friends, hastily 
entering, said : — 

" Command my whole establishment : a 
carriage and four shall be immediately at your 
service ;" and taking Ashley aside, he whis- 
pered, poiuting to Reginald, " He must be 
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roused, Mr. Vemon, or he will destroy the 
faint hope that still remains." 

" 1 see the necessity for exertion," rephed 
Ashley, with a face full of commiseration ; and 
taking Reginald's hand, he said, 

" For Helen's sake, if not your own, rouse 
yourself, dear Reginald/' 

" Yes, anything for Helen's sake — but no 
longer my Helen — ^lost, lost to me for ever," 
exclaimed the wretched lover, in tones of agony. 
" Yet why should I struggle against my fate ? — 
leave me — let me die — since all I love are 
taken from me ;" and he buried his face in his 
hands. 

" You must struggle because it is not your 
fate yet," cried Ashley, roused to double en- 
ergy in this trying emergency. " I tell you, 
Reginald, it is not too late. Heaven grant 
that this may be true," he added, in a lower 
tone to himself. " Look up, my dear friend, 
and listen to me — we can reach Old Court in 
four days, and this warning, in spite of these 
vexatious delays, may yet have arrived in time. 
One effort, my dear fellow, and then on with- 
out stopping. 

" You will allow me to accompany you one 
stage," said Sir Archibald, kindly. And he 
did so, and was glad to perceive that the ex- 
citement and hurry had slightly influenced 

B. % 
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Reginald, who began to catch hope firom his 
companions, and was now a^ eager to push on 
as Ashley was. 

But Sir Archibald shewed that his hope was, 
in reality, very faint indeed, for, as he pressed 
Ashley's hand at parting, he said, 

''Look after all the English papers, and 
keep them from Mr. West, until you have 
scanned their contents.'' 

But, alas ! at Carlisle, Ashley had just left 
the room to hasten fresh horses, when the land- 
lord, who was not every day honoured with 
guests who travelled in a carriage and four, 
officiously handed Reginald the paper, which 
he received with much apathy, and merely 
glancing at it, laid it down, when a pragraph, 
headed " Marriage in High Life," arrested his 
attention. He read one line, and fainted ! 

" Poor young gentleman !" said the land- 
lady ; " he is over-tired ; he requires rest in- 
stead of four horses." And if he really did 
need rest, he had it, in one sense, abundantly ; 
for when he next became conscious of any- 
thing but chaos within chaos, of a sort of mad- 
dening whirl from which there was no escape, 
he saw the kind face of Mrs. Vernon by his 
bed-side, but everything else was quite strange. 
Happily, she perceived the faint expression of 
recognition in his heavy eyes, and said. 
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" Do not speak, dear Reginald ; you are 
among friends, and are much better." She 
need hardly have prohibited speech, for he was 
much too feeble to make an effort ; and, sigh- 
ing heavily, he again closed his eyes, and 
thinking it was very pleasant to die, fell into 
the first gentle sleep since his illness. 

" God be praised!" said Mrs. Vernon, an 
hour after this, as she still sat watching him ; 
" he is surely much better, at least out of 
danger, doctor'' — ^as a neat Uttle man glided 
in — ** he has recognised me, I am sure, and we 
may now hope, may we not ?" 

" Yes, I think we may," as he removed his 
eyes from the wan and worn face lying so 
death-like there — " I trust we may ; but the 
nervous system has received a dreadful shock 
— I shoiild say that this has been hovering 
over him for some time." 

" I believe you are quite right," repUed Mrs. 
Vernon, thinking that with doctors, as with 
confessors, there should be no secrets ; " this 
gentleman was engaged to be married, when 
his mother, whom he fondly loved, died ; and 
some news, which may change the whole of 
his prospects in a most disastrous way, was 
suddenly communicated to him, when quite 
exhausted with fatigue and anxiety.** 

"Ah! I perceive; a series of adverse cir- 
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cumstances, with love, of course, helping to 
aggravate them. Well, my, dear madam, pa- 
tience and ease will do wonders. I expect 
these will now be chiefly in demand ; and with 
such a nurse as you, and such a friend as Mr. 
Ashley Vernon, they will not fail ; and I think 
I may venture to say, in a few weeks he can 
be safely moved to the Parsonage." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

'* L' usage ordinaire de la finesse, est la marque d'un 
petit esprit : et il arrive, presque toujours que celui qui 
s*en sert, pour se couvrir en un endroit, se d^couvre en 
un autre." — La Rochefoucauld, 

Mrs. Melville, of whom incidental men- 
tion has been made, many years ago, was a 
young lady who lived by her wits, giving that 
word, not the intellectual definition of Sydney 
Smith, but using it to imply the exercise of a 
quality which is composed of intense selfish- 
ness, great meanness, and profound cunning. 
It is useless for any one to remind us that she 
was poor — ^for poverty no more justifies cou- 
duct such as hers, than it does lying, swindling, 
or stealing. The trouble she took to cajole, 
wheedle, and dupe some foohsh but untract- 
able victim, was much greater than if she had 
worked hard for a living ; while the real intel- 
lect which was wasted and degraded in bring- 
ing her schemes to perfection, would, if ho- 
nestly exerted, have secured for her a respect- 
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able position in society, and gained her the 
esteem of her associates. Talk of the humi- 
liations of poverty, its toils and its privations ! 
— talk of the watching and disappointment to 
which talent is often doomed ! Why, they are 
as nothing compared with the self-imposed 
labour, the self-imposed abasement, of a cring- 
ing parasite ! At length, in an evil hour for 
the family of her patroness, Rachel Tod was 
introduced to Miss Dormer, the lady to whom 
Lord Ernest West was engaged. 

Here her talent for intrigue found its pro- 
per sphere. She speedily embroiled the lovers, 
and though a reconciliation took place, the 
feeble health of Miss Dormer, which during 
the estrangepnent had suffered greatly, evinced 
symptoms of decline, which, after many alter- 
nations and much patient endurance, termi- 
nated in her death. 

What had been Miss Tod's object in thus 
risking the loss of one who was a mere puppet 
in her hands ? Surely it would have been more 
to her advantage had she, by kindness an<l 
sincerity, established a claim to the friendship 
of one who was so easily influenced through 
her affections, and of whose generosity she 
had received so many substantial proofs ? — As 
if Miss Dormer's firiendship, or the patronage 
of Lady Ernest West could have satisfied the 
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newly-roused ambition of Rachel Tod f No ; 
she played for a higher stake ; she played for 
Lord Ernest himself, whose vacillating and 
feeble character was as clearly written on all 
his acts to her keen eye, as if he had been one 
of those preposterous figures who go about 
encased in advertisements — for even so did he 
advertise his weakness, his timidity, his irreso- 
lution to her. 

But before this notable plan was, or could be, 
perfected — ^for hesitation and obstinacy are'often 
companions — and Lord Ernest was not easily 
to be persuaded or even advised — Captain Dor- 
mer returned from his cruize, and being good- 
looking, wealthy, and heir to a baronetcy, 
appeared to Rachel a much more promising 
speculation than the dreamy, sentimental, and 
by no means handsome. Lord ; in short, she 
made a mistake, which people engaged in 
schemes should never think of committing — 
she fell in love with the Captain, really and 
bona fide in love ! How could she be so 
simple ! while he only amused himself with 
her, and read her, as plainly as she read Lord 
Ernest. She therefore entered, con amore^ 
into a sentimental flirtation with the gay sailor, 
and well for her that she escaped undamaged ; 
but Captain Dormer was expecting his bride- 
elect from Malta^ and was, on this account. 
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more than usually careful of his character ; 
hers was, of course, no concern of his ; let her 
look after it ; and so she heard of his engage- 
ment, and received her own dismissal at the 
same time. 

But death and legacy-hunting are as inse- 
parable in the minds and expectations of this 
order of dependants as extreme unction and a 
bequest are in the mind of a Jesuit ; and what 
with presents of jewellery, advances in money, 
keepsakes, and other little windfalls, she left 
the Dormers in deep mourning, but vidth co- 
lours flying. 

Lord Ernest went abroad, or perhaps, after 
all, He would not have escaped ; for obstinate 
though he be, a weak-minded man has no 
chance with a resolute woman; but he was 
still kept in view, probably on the same prin- 
ciple that induces a thrifty housewife to put 
aside odds and ends, with the prudent remark 
— " they may come in handy at some time." 

People may relate anecdotes of the dexte- 
rity with which pickpockets exercise their trade; 
they may tell of schools or universities in 
which pupils graduate till they become first- 
class men, and senior wranglers in the science 
or mystery of abstracting and adding — but this 
is vulgar, bungling work after all ; for the po- 
lice are sometimes sad marplots to these nimble* 
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fingered gentry, and magistrates do sometimes 
pass a just sentence ; but there is a skill which 
shews itself by never cotning into collision with 
these hum-drum castigators of petty larceny — 
the skill of stealing a ring from your finger, a 
bracelet from your arm, a chain from your neck, 
and leaving a strong impression on your mind 
that somehow you have been persuaded into 
giving it ; and this is the- legerdemain which 
these lady professors practise. 

M. Robin, come and take a lesson ! M. 
Houdin, learn how to make a dress, a shawl, 
or any other elegant trifle, find its way from 
your neighbour's wardrobe into that of Ma- 
dame — and so we may go on, usque ad nau- 
seam, and still find exposure and contempt 
useless, for " the creature's at her dirty 
work again " — and to it she kept — and per- 
suaded young Mr. Melville, the grandson of 
her then patroness, to elope with her. But 
the old lady was revenged ; unknown to Mrs. 
Melville, she possessed the power of thwarting 
her project, and she exercised it to the full ex- 
tent. She settled a moderate income on her 
grandson, which was to cease at his death> 
and the rest of her large property was distri- 
buted among distant relations, with some of 
whom she had quarrelled, and others she had 
never seen. 
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Thus baffled in her matrimonial specnktion, 
she paid the fiill penalty — namely, limited 
means, — ^which, with a husband and child, her 
utmost ingenuity could not increase by a suc- 
cessful course of visits ; and tied to a disap- 
pointed man, who upbraided her as the cause 
of his changed prospects — she may almost be 
pardoned, if his death, which happened when 
her daughter was about twelve years old, did 
not leave her quite disconsolate. It is true, 
their only ostensible means of Kving died with 
him, but even this loss could be endured ; 
she was once more free, once more at liberty 
to exercise those talents which for so many 
years had been hidden under a bushel. 

She now appeared in the interesting cha- 
racter of a widow, left with a daughter, both 
wholly unprovided for — and in this character 
she went from house to house, collecting all 
sorts of things from all sorts of persons, till she 
had fairly wearied them ; when she fixed upon 
Lord Ernest, as the one who was now to have 
the chief honour and merit of being her tool 
— ^henceforth he would be to her the great 
nugget — her California — ^her Australian gold- 
field. 

She first tried the power of her frtill remain- 
itig good looks on him, but in vain ; Lord 
Ernest's life and manner plainly said, '' Mafr 
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delights not me, nor woman either." She 
then insinuated that he must want some sym- 
pathizing friend, one into whose patient ear he 
could freely pour all his sorrows— and having 
succeeded in making him unspeakably misera- 
ble by her perpetual reference to his past trials, 
she hoped she had become necessary to his 
present and future comfort : but she was dis- 
appointed and mortified, though not daunted, 
by finding that he thought his old servant, Ro- 
berts, understood what was needful in that 
respect, better than any other person. 

Baffled in one plan, her indefatigable indus- 
try looked out for something else on which 
to exercise itself, and propitious fortune sent 
Reginald — yes, he was the very one she 
would have chosen for a son-in-law from thou- 
sands, the very husband she would have se- 
lected from a crowd, for her dearErnesta. 

But her dear Ernesta not being very talented 
— in truth, being ver}' stupid — sadly annoyed 
and irritated her strong-minded mother — for 
what' can be more aggravating to one who has 
applied all the energies of a comprehensive 
'and powerful intellect to some grand measure, 
than to be perpetually hindered by another 
who is silly enough to have affections and 
feelings — who is influenced by little touches . 
of nature and truth, always so dreadfully in 
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the way when some extraordinary manoeuvre 
is to be executed P Such was the vexatious 
opposition she now had to overcome ; for it 
happened before the Reginald scheme had been 
started, that Mrs. Melville, in one of her rash 
and unusual fits of despair — when the funds 
were very low indeed — had permitted her 
daughter to encourage the admiration and at- 
tention of a very young man of respectable 
family and moderate fortune — in short, Mrs. 
Melville not only let them fall in love, 
but actually sanctioned it so far, as to have 
herself been propitious to the young man's 
suit. 

And will it be credited that now, when 
Emesta was to change her manner to this 
hitherto favoured admirer, she was both per- 
verse and rebellious ? Well might poor Mrs. 
Melville quote the old song, " Oh, what a 
plague is an obstinate daughter !" for Ernesta 
declared that it was useless to direct her atten- 
tion to Reginald's superiority ; she never could, 
never would acknowledge it, — she was insensi- 
ble to the distinction, " He's but a Gene- 
ral, damsel, I'm a King ;" and the quarrel 
threatened to become serious ; when Reginald 
at once, by the indifierence of his manner, 
cooled the anger of Mrs. Melville towards her 
daughter, but drew it on himself. 
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Ever kind and courteous, and believing that 
the society of so old a firiend as Mrs. Melville 
represented herself, would be good for his 
hypochondriacal uncle, pitying also the des- 
titute state of one who told a harrowing taJe 
of fraud and ill-usage, he prompted Lord Ernest 
to frequent liberalities, and encouraged her 
visits to Old Court — but as to being smitten 
by the charms of the silly Ernesta, aUas Char- 
lotte — that would have been impossible. 

Now with regard to this alias also, thereby 
hangs a tale — for this led to another cause of 
just anger wh.ich Mrs. Melville felt towards 
her daughter. During Mr. Melville's lifetime 
the girl had been called Charlotte — by him 
frequently Lotte — but lately, to her surprise, 
she found she had another name, one which 
she had received to mark the long-standing 
friendship between her mother and Lord 
Ernest ; sh6 was now, therefore, to be called 
Ernesta — but, like Glendower's spirits, she 
often did not come when she was called — oh ! 
she was so stupid, that girl ! poor thing ! she 
was only foolish, fat, and fair — very good-na- 
tured — rather addicted to sweeties and cakes — 
and had a sentimental habit of crying when 
bullied by her mother — and then she pre- 
sented the unsentimental aspect of a heavy- 
looking blonde, with red eyes and fiery nose. 
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Lucky was it for her indolent character that 
her mother had such a superabundance of 
energy and determination ! " Once more unto 
the breach, once more," was her cry, and the 
attack was against the gentle, resistless Lord 
Ernest. Is there no pity ? none. No quarter ? 
none ; and Reginald's announced engagement 
sharpened both her resentment and her 
weapons. It was now or never — and so skil- 
fully did she commence the war, that wounded, 
feeble, and wearied as was Lord Ernest, she 
gained the day. She called his attention to 
Ernesta's changed looks, evident enough, for 
she was weeping for her dismissed swain — 
the girl's stupid inattention to her recent bap- 
tismal change, her mother ascribed to deep 
feehng at the sound of a name which reminded 
her of another ; she reproached for him having 
destroyed the peace of her artless child — 
appealed to his honour — poured in tears — 
blew up sighs — threw down the impediments 
which his Lordship's indifference and indo- 
lence cast in her way, and seated her guileless 
Ernesta on the throne of Old Court ! But, 
oh ! the sleepless nights and the weary days 
it all cost ! for, suspecting that Roberts was 
Especially inimical to her measures, she had to 
be much on her guard, besides having to coax 
and flatter — to snub and threaten that per- 
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verse Ernesta. Many a slap and box on the 
ear did the lady elect receive from her mo- 
ther's vigorous hand — but even the effects 
of these were made serviceable to her plans — 
and tears, which disfigured the pretty but 
unmeaning face, — the result of recent cuffs, 
were ascribed to the distress of mind her sen- 
sitive Ernesta endured, while smarting from 
the taunts of old friends and acquaintance ; 
for, Mrs. Melville having successfully ma- 
noeuvred for an invitation to Old Court, had then 
asserted, that tKe acceptance of his hospitalities 
had caused the finger of scorn to be pointed 
at her beloved child. 

Wearied and worn out — perplexed yet hesi- 
tating — still only half convinced that he was 
bound in honour to repair, by marriage, 
the mischief caused by Ernesta's affectionate 
and susceptible nature — he consented to make 
her his wife. ^ 

He never was quite so weak as to believe 
himself in love, or so vain as to think Ernesta 
dangerously in love with him ; but he pitied 
the fancy to which she had yielded. He still 
intended to do every thing as generously as 
ever for Reginald ; and he forgot that in ac- 
knowledging the preposterous claims now 
made upon him, he was rendering that diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible. He never thought 

VOL. I. s 
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how cruelly and flagrantly he was violating 
the sanctity of a promise — imperilling the 
happiness of others. He was, at present, 
alive only to the necessity of freeing himself 
from importunities which had become almost 
intolerable, and which he was too indolent and 
timid to break from by energetic measures ; 
and so, with a vague idea of full compensation 
in some way or another to Reginald, he per- 
mitted this arch-schemer to triumph, and be- 
came, at sixty years of age, the husband of a 
foolish girl not quite twenty. 
. Throughout the whole of this transaction, 
Mrs. Melville was conscious that she ran 
a risk — but in excuse, it must be alleged, that 
it seemed inevitable. Delay she knew was, to 
her, not only danger, but ruin ; and not 
doubting her ability to rectify the omission, 
she left it for the present. But there had 
been no settlement for Ernesta of any kind, 
scarcely a promise of any — and time would 
not stand still while Mrs. Melville flattered 
and argued this out of Lord Ernest ; this, 
then, was the risk, and here she felt was the 
danger. 

So well, so secretly, and so briskly had she 
followed up her advantages, that Roberts knew 
nothing of the precise direction her manoeuvres 
had taken. It was only a few days before 
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the one fixed for the marriage, that he heard 
of it. His habitual respect for his Lordship 
could not prevent his expression of astonish- 
ment, faintly tinged with disapprobation — he 
even ventured to inquire if Mr. Reginald knew ? 
and hearing, as he expected, that he did not, 
suggested the propriety of informing him — 
to which, and much to his surprise, Lord 
Ernest made no objection. Perhaps, poor 
man ! he thought Reginald might yet save 
him. 

Therefore it was that the letter had been 
dispatched by old Roberts, which would have 
brought Reginald immediately, had it reached 
him ; — and this letter it was which caused 
the hurried departure from Craigalan — 
still, as we know, Reginald came not. And 
when the small bridal train returned from 
the village church, where the ceremony had 
been unostentatiously performed — Mrs. West's 
recent death furnishing a reason — Roberts felt, 
as he told the housekeeper, as if he had re- 
ceived his death-blow. 

. Not once afterwards did Lord Ernest allude 
to the event, destined to have such effects ; 
and when Roberts mentioned Mr. Reginald, and 
expressed his wonder at his absence or silence, 
or ventured a conjecture as to his future 
prospects, he received no reply. The old 
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housekeeper, in speaking of her master, said, 
he seemed dazed ; and certainly, if ever an 
elderly gentleman had reason, she said; to be 
dazed at his own state, it was Lord Ernest ! 

And now was to begin another reign ; for, 
when silly daughters marry, strong-minded 
mothers-in-law nile — and this she did in one 
sense, with less interruption or aid than she 
quite liked — ^for, except that Lord Ernest, on 
her giving indications of intending a complete 
change in the ministry, very peremptorily, 
and in the presence of Roberts and the house- 
keeper, forbad the least interference with their 
long established duties and services — no one 
helped her ; and the prohibition was something 
like t)ring a man by the feet firmly to a rock, . 
and then bidding him run; for, as the au- 
thority of Roberts extended over one half 
the household, and the housekeeper over the. 
other, meddle where she would, Mrs. Melville 
found she infringed on their prerogative. 

Lord Ernest, who seemed to think that he 
was now exonerated from all further trouble, 
sunk into a kind of apathetic indolence. 
Though urged by Mrs. Melville, he refused to 
write to Reginald — so she did — for him. And 
a pretty specimen of English blarney that 
letter was ! It arrived while Reginald was in 
all the horrors of fever and deUrium, and 
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was opened by Ashley, who took no further 
notice of it, than to write to Roberts for more 
correct information, and briefly alluding to the 
then state of Reginald, and promising to let 
the attached old man have good tidings, if 
such were mercifully permitted. 

His Lordship was equally refractory re- 
garding his brother, with whom he declined 
to communicate ; again was her eloquent pen 
in requisition, this time not without a result 
— for Lord Westrough kept no measures with 
her — there was no blarney, either English or 
Irish, in her reply ; so she burnt the letter, and 
put his Lordship's name among a few others> 
to be remembered — when convenient. 

But, oh ! chmax of perverseness ! Lord 
Ernest refused to summon his solicitor ! well, 
never mind, it is only one effort more, and she 
made it — only one letter more, and she wrote 
it ; but this time she had better have left it 
alone ; for after a short interview with his 
client, witnessed only by Roberts and the 
doctor, who had for years been almost a daily 
visitor, the lawyer left without replying to her 
anxious inquiries, as to what instructions he 
had received, or noticing her indirect attempts 
to learn whether will or settlement was in 
contemplation. Rather a balk this! and a 
nice life it was for her young ladyship also — 
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who was snubbed by her mother, neglected 
by her husband, and waited on by the ser- 
vants with secret contempt. Of what use 
was her title ? there was no one to be dazzled 
by it, scarcely any one to call her by it — of 
what use the large and magnificent house ?- 
she occupied no more room now than in her 
mother's cheerful little cottage ; as to the 
carriages and horses always at her command, 
young, strong, active — ^what did she care for 
them? and what comparison was there be- 
tween the solemn grandeur of a solitary drive, 
or accompanied only by her mother, and the 
deUghtful rambles, she still remembered, when 
at early mom the earth was fresh and gay — 
when the birds got up a concert in every 
leafy copse, and where the voice of one she 
really loved whispered soft nonsense in her 
charmed ear ? 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

** He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 
With spattered boots, strapp'd waist, and frozen locks. 
News from all nations lumbering at his back : 
. . . Perhaps to thousands messenger of grief." . . . 

Cowper, 

Constance, who was always fond of being 
busy, or, as Helen said, of being invested 
with a little brief authority, had voted herself 
permanent chairwoman at the breakfast-table, 
where she and the letter-bag were always 
found waiting for the other members of the 
family. Since her engagement and Reginald's 
absence, Helen also made her appearance with 
the arrival of the post, eagerly listening for 
her father's step — for the opening of the bag, 
when he was at home, was a prerogative 
which he rather jealously guarded. 

"Papa is late this morning," observed 
Helen, wistfully glancing at the bag. 

" I think," remarked Constance, seeing her 
sister's impatience, " I shall propose to papa 
that we have two bags now,-»-one for mamma 
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and ourselves, which we may open without his 
aid ; it is really too tantalizing, thus to have 
unknown wealth in our hands^ without being 
able to look at and enjoy it/* 

Constance had an additional motive in sug- 
gesting this arrangement. Some weeks ago. 
Colonel Templeton, in turning the key with 
great impetuosity, and rather a trembUng 
hand, the result no less of impatience than of 
the last evening's wine, which he had not slept 
off, broke the key, and in trying to extract 
the piece left in, the lock was injured. 

This, Mr. Cooper undertook to have care- 
fully repaired ; and after it came back, the 
first time Constance distributed the contents, 
which her father often permitted, on handing 
a letter to her mother, which bore the Gran- 
tham post-mark, she fancied the seal looked 
less clearly defined than those made by her 
quick but skilful aunt always were. On 
another occasion, a letter to herself, from Mrs. 
Charles Vernon, seemed so evidently to have 
been tampered with, that she determined to 
keep watch on these matters ; for it brought 
the indignant flush to her very brow, when 
she thought that information of strictly a 
family nature should be published, to satisfy 
the impertinent curiosity of persons from 
whom she iastinctively shrank ; especially 
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was she roused at the mere idea, that Regi- 
nald's letters to her sister should be profaned 
by the vulgar prying of the she-captain and 
her bold daughter, or furnish matter of con- 
versation to those who were wholly unable to 
appreciate the dignity and purity of natures 
such as Reginald's — this alone would have 
been sufficient motive for the request, and she 
resolved no longer to delay making it. 

" Papa," she said, when he appeared, and 
very deliberately turned the key, " I think I 
shall set up a little private affair on my own 
account — that bag," she continued with a 
serio-comic expression, " has been inflicting 
tortures for the last half-hour — the famous 
bags which Ulysses had, are nothing in com- 
parison. I fancy 1 have heard the gentle 
voice of Mrs. Charles Vernon crying, like 
Sterne's starling, * I can't get out,' while an 
ItaUan remonstrance from Cecilia says, ^voi 
che entrate guiy lasciate oyni speranza.* " 

"What are you driving at, Constance? 
what whim now?" he inquired; and she 
knew, by the tone, that the moment was pro- 
pitious ; so at once replied — 

" I wish you, dear papa, to let me drive 
over to Seabrooke and purchase a letter-bag, 
which will be consecrated to female friendship 
and poetry — to sentimental efiusions and ac* 
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counts of the fashions — to harmless tittle- 
tattle and stray pieces of news — in short, that 
will reUeve your grave and business- Uke dis- 
patches from a degrading partnership with 
our frivolous missives. Only fancy the indig- 
nation your lawyer's bulky bill must feel, at 
being kept for a needless hour in company 
with a flimsy account for ribbons, lace, and 
muslins." 

" Very well — just as you like — only no 
tricks, no clandestine doings." 

" Never fear me, papa," she replied, her 
haughty and beautiful eyes fearlessly meeting 
his; "when I do that, I give you leave to 
lock me up in the bag with my correspond- 
ence, as, a punishment ;" but her tone was 
grave, though her words were not. 

"Depend upon my doing that, or some- 
thing like it, with your leave or without," 
said her father, laughing ; for this girl had a 
strange and unusual power over him — uncon- 
sciously to himself, he wished for her good 
opinion — in her presence he would make an 
effort to cheek his unmanly outbreaks when 
anything annoyed him, more especially, as 
any conduct of this kind shown towards 
Mrs. Templeton, called forth the expression 
of her displeasure, by those looks which were 
too true and eloquent to be mistaken. He 
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was, on her account, more indulgent and 
generous to them all, for be saw that Con- 
stance would not allow of any thing like a de- 
monstration of partiality; and while Mrs. 
Templeton and Helen were too timid to ask, 
and especially to remonstrate, Constance did 
both — often with success, and without, in the 
least, infringing on the respect due to the 
Colonel as her father. 

The very same day she drdered a letter-bag, 
not from Seabrooke, but from London, which 
was to have a Bramah lock, and when it ar- 
rived, she herself carried it down to the post- 
office, and consigned the duplicate key to the 
master, with an injunction that it should never, 
except by an order signed by Mrs. Templeton 
or her daughters, quit his possession. " And 
I hope," she said, having an object to gain by 
the remark, " that Robin comes himself in 
good time to meet the mail." 

" Why, yes, miss, he always do ; but once 
or twice Master Cooper's lad have come early 
like, to fetch Colonel's bag, being as how he 
was going up direct to the Priory ; shall I give 
him this, miss, if so be he comes first?" 

" Certainly," she replied, aloud. " So, so," 
she said to herself, " I was not wrong in my 
suspicions, but I think, as regards our letters, 
I have caught them ; and now, if Master Coo- 
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per's lad be coming up early like," and she 
laughed merrily at the idea, " we shall have 
the benefit of his speed." 

She told Mrs. Templeton of her little device, 
and greatly amused her by imagining the suf- 
ferings that her counterplot would inflict on a 
curiosity, which farther and careful examina- 
tion of several envelopes proved, had not let 
itself burst in ignorance. 

We must now, however, take a short walk 
into the village — but as it is to perform an 
act of justice, and will not take long, it may 
be easily pardoned. 

There is a gentleman — we have Hamlet's 
authority for thus calling him — who is repre- 
sented as being perpetually in mourning ; and 
an ancient and kind remonstrance is current 
against painting him blacker than he is. Let 
such clemency be awarded to Cooper, for it is 
very unfair towards his delicacy of feelings, to 
suspect liim of reading the correspondence of 
the Priory ladies — why, should he ? — ^what 
would he gain by doing so ? nothing — there- 
fore he did not. He read, or fancied he read, 
all the Colonel's letters, and that suflBced for 
him. 

But not so easily satisfied were the inquir- 
ing minds of his sister, we mean Mrs. Captain, 
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and the fair Juliet — ^hence, but with his full 
connivance, the manufacture of a third key. 

" Ah ! ah ! what is the meaning of this ?" 
asked Mrs. Captain, the day after Constance 
had estabUshed a private bag ; " and pray what 
is this for ? two bags for the Priory, and differ- 
ent locks. I wonder what next! but Mrs. 
Templeton is at the bottom of this scheme \' 
she had an especial spite against the mistress 
of the Priory ; " but I shall find a way of set- 
tling this, and many other accounts with her, 
one of these days, see if I don't/' 

" I rather think," interposed Cooper, who, 
upon the whole, was disposed to defend Mrs. 
Templeton, whose uncomplaining gentle cha- 
racter had touched him, — even him — "I 
rather think that the lovely Cpnstance is the 
plotter here." 

'* 1 hate that girl even worse than Helen,"' 
exclaimed the free and easy Juliet ; " and if I 
catch Hubert Forrester so often accidentally, 
as he pretends, meeting my young miss at 
Sea- View Cottage, I'll make him repent it." 

" Mind your own conduct, and escape the 
need of repentance yoiu-self," said Cooper, 
with a half threat, half sneer ; " I cannot think 
what you and your mother mean by running 
after that young chap, who is only amusing 
himself at your cost ; you had better bait your 
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trap for that scamperiDg foreign fellow, young 
Morton ; he is much more likely to bite than 
the other." 

" I am not so sure of that as you seem to 
be ; but suppose I set my trap for both/' was 
the impudent retort. 

" Yes," said Augustus, who was the pest of 
the whole vilhge, from his sly and mischievous 
propensities, and who had listened to this con- 
versation from between the folds of the cur- 
tain, — " yes, only remember that between two 
stools — " but, before he could quite finish his 
elegant proverb, his sister flew at him, and 
administered in rapid succession sundry cuffs, 
which were so unmeekly taken, and with so 
little disposition to ofier the other cheek, that, 
like some of Homer's heroes, the two parties 
closed in angry fight, and Mrs. Captain, all 
her warlike tendencies roused at the sight, 
gave Juliet such a blow on the back of her 
neck, that the offended ivory shewed black 
and blue tokens of anger for several succeeding 
days. In the midst of this scene, which he 
viewed with the most philosophical indifference. 
Cooper and the bags disappeared, as they had 
already been delayed suspiciously long. But 
his boy was no longer so early a riser, as to 
precede Robin at the post office ! 

One morning, Helen, who was deputy key- 
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keeper to Constance, unlocked their bag, and 
withdrew that letter so dear to her — so dear 
on account of the writer, that directly it was 
forced from its envelope, it was pressed again 
and again to her lips — so sacred in her eyes, 
that in solitude only could it be read and fully 
enjoyed — so she walked out on the broad ter- 
race, and casting her eyes on the glorious 
prospect which met them everywhere, " this 
bridal of the earth and sky," she opened her 
letter, and eagerly read words of love and con- 
fidence, which filled her heart with thankful- 
ness. She there learned how truly she was 
loved and prized — she there found how much 
slie had it in her power to soothe and comfort 
— and already her afiectionate heart suggested 
a reply, in which all her love was to be told ; 
and Reginald was to be made still happier, by 
learning that long ago he had, in her thoughts, 
symbolized all that was noble and true. 

Alas ! alas ! how we plan and decide for 
our whole future existence, when, if even the 
great destroyer be not by our side, events al- 
most as powerful are hastening to change the 
whole course of our future destiny ! That 
letter, which Helen read, with her speaking 
and lovely countenance teUing of happiness, 
was the first sent after the travellers had 
reached Scotland ; and at the very moment 
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she put it reverently, fondly, within the folds 
of her muslin dress, Reginald was journeying 
with wild haste towards Old Court ; but she 
was spared the knowledge for a very brief 
period only. 

" Helen, dear, have you heard from Regi- 
nald ?" inquired her mother. 

" Oh, yes, mamma, and here are a few lines 
from Ashley, addressed to you — ^but it is evi- 
dent they are really meant for us all," folding 
down the postscript, and handing the letter to 
Mrs. Templeton. 

"Ashley is the prince of friends," cried 
Constance, reading over her mother's shoulder ; 
"he says they are already better for their 
journey, and on the eve of starting for Craig- 
alan." - 

" Ashley is one of the kindest and best I 
ever knew," said Mrs. Templeton, who had 
had repeated opportunities of understanding 
the superiority of his character in her constant 
and intimate intercourse with his family. 

"That he is," warmly echoed Constance, 
" and I sincerely hope he will find a wife who 
will value him as he deserves." 

Her mother glanced at the animated face, 
but it said nothing that the tongue had not. 

" Ah ! now there is papa, and the tea and 
coffee are ready to the moment. Here is a ^ 
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lovely morning, papa," she said ; " I give you 
good day, and claim your promise of a ride. 
I hope you have not business there,'' indi- 
cating the letters, " which will rush out and 
detain you prisoner." 

" I do not expect so formidable an arrest," 
he replied, carelessly opening the bag, and 
taking out the contents very slowly. " So we 
will go to Hurstwood, and perhaps Helen 
will like to accompany us." 

" With great pleasure, papa," she quickly 
replied, excessively gratified at this unwonted 
mark of attention; "it is just the day for 
seeing Hurstwood Avenue to perfection." 

" Here, dear papa," said Constance, hand- 
ing him a cup, " taste this coffee before you 
begin your feast on the news;" but, as he 
tasted, he undid his papers, and reading a 
summary of public matters, he pushed away 
his cup, saying, " Now, Constance, for some 
of your excellent tea ;" when casting his eyes 
on a paragraph, he struck the table so fiercely 
as to break a saucer that was near him ; and 
while every one in breathless terror turned 
their looks towards him, he rudely threw the 
paper to his wife, and looking thunder at poor 
Helen, who trembled she scarcely knew why, 
with a fearful oath, he said, " Read that, ma- 
dam, and see what your fine favourite is come 

VOL. I. '^ 
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to ;" then, from extreme rage, being unable to 
articulate more, he sat down with clenched 
hands, every feature swollen and distorted by 
intense passion. 

Helen hastily rose, but not before Mrs. 
Templeton, having read the fatal lines, had 
gasped out, " Oh, God, my child !" and fol- 
lowing the direction of her mother's eye, she 
read, or rather devoured, the adjoining para- 
graph : — " Marriage in High Life. — On Thurs- 
day last, privately, at the parish church, near 
Old Court, Lord Ernest West, second son of 
the late Lord Westrough, and brother of the 
present Marquis, to Charlotte Ernesta, only 
child of the late Stephen Melville, Esq., of 
Canterbury." 

But the Colonel, by this time, had recovered 
his voice ; and while Helen, feeling that some 
dreadful blow was about to fall, but not com- 
prehending its full weight, clung to Constance, 
he exclaimed, " A pretty beggar this, to come 
and ask for one of my daughters — a fellow 
who has not a shilling — a needy upstart— but" 
— he continued, as if collecting his energies 
for some awful denunciation, when Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, pale as her dress, said, " Stop, Lionel, 
oh, stop !" 

*' Stop ?" he almost shouted ; but Helen, 
who had at last understood all — all that in- 
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volved, not the present only, but the future, 
with a deep spb, fell into her sister's arms, 
fainting. 

"Mamma, help me, help !" cried Constance; 
and they placed her near the window : " hold 
her, while I fetch water." The father rose 
and left the room, banging the door violently ; 
they sprinkled her pale face, they opened her 
collar, and Constance drew away the letter — 
the last, last happy letter that her sister was 
ever to receive, — for she read all that was, 
to happen in her father's gloomy brow, in his 
muttered threats ; and her heart ached as she 
anticipated what awaited Helen. 

But this was not the time for dwelling on 
these glimpses of the future ; and flying for 
Dawson, in preference to summoning theii: own 
young attendant, by her aid Helen was par- 
tially recovered, and laid on her bed, and a 
messenger dispatched for Mr. Curtis, the doc- 
tor. Having waited till he came, and gave 
his directions, some hours afterwards, Con- 
stance determined to have an interview with 
her father. She knew that he was alone, for 
she had seen Cooper canter towards the village ; 
she, therefore, knocked at the library door, 
and, receiving permission, entered. 

The Colonel lifted his head and prepared to 
speak, but she quickly stopped him, by saying, 

T 2 
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"I thought, papa, you would like to know 
how poor, dear Helen is, so I ^ have come to 
say she is asleep. Mr. Curtis wishes her to 
be kept quiet, and means to call again this 
evening. This is a very sad qircumstance," 
she continued, gently, and determining most 
cai^efully to feel her way, lest any indiscreet 
step should injure, where she was so anxious, 
and resolved, to serve. 

" Sad affair, Constance !'* exclaimed her fa- 
ther ; " it is an infamous piece of trickery — a 
most dishonourable cheat ; but I have, at any 
rate, given my opinion ;" and he pointed to 
two letters, addressed respectively to Lord 
Ernest and to Reginald. 

Oh 1 how she longed to withdraw the latter. 
Oh ! how she wished she might plead for 
gentleness and forbearance towards one so sin- 
ned against. But prudence said, " Silence ;" 
patience said, " Wait and see." She knew that 
Reginald would be so crushed beneath this load 
of accumulated sorrow and disgrace, that this 
addition, ungenerous and cruel as it might be, 
would add but little to his burden; there- 
fore, almost to her father's surprise, she said, 
alluding to Lord Ernest, by pointing to his 
name, and without remarking the letter to Re- 
ginald, " About him there can be but one opi- 
nion ; henceforth his name is smother word for 
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dishonour; but, oh, papa! how cruel, how 
base, thus to have played jvith the happiness 
of others, and to have destroyed it !" 

" Constance,*' said he, much more gently 
than she could have ventured to hope for, 
" you are a sensible girl, and I do not mind 
talking to you. I confess, when I first 
saw you enter, I wished you away, for I ex- 
pected you had come to pester me with senti- 
ment and whimperings, which I detest ; but I 
see your good sense tells you that there must, 
at once, be an end to this matter." 

" I fear, indeed, there must ; for even if you 
were disposed to waive all considerations, and 
forget changed situations, I do not see how 
Reginald could accept your generosity. Poor 
Reginald ! — dear Helen ! — they were so happy, 
and their prospects seemed so bright and fair ! 
I hope, however, papa," she added, " that you 
fully acquit him of anything base and false ;" 
and her face kindled, ready for the defence. 

" Well, I do not know that I did quite take 
that view of the matter," said the Colonel, 
sliding his hand, as if without being conscious, 
towards the letter directed to Scotland ; " but 
you say truly, he could have nothing to do 
with this disgraceful proceeding, which injures 
him very materially ; besides, it really is not 
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like bim ; so, upon second thoughts, I shall 
not send my letter just yet." 

Constance felt how gladly she could have 
thanked and kissed him for saying this ; . but 
lest it should seem as if she took it for a con- 
cession, which might annoy her father, she 
again listened to her friend — ^prudence. 

'' I am sure mamma and Helen would be 
much relieved and gratified by a Uttle message 
from you/' she said, and the tears stood in her 
eyes. " May I say you are very sorry for this 
sad trouble ?" 

'' Do as you will," for he did not feel com- 
fortable while the joyous beauty of her face 
was banished ; '' but, mind, I shall not like to 
dine alone. I hate weeping and sighing, so 
say what you will." 

" Thank you, dear papa," said she very 
gratefully; and stooping down, she removed 
his still redundant locks, and kissed his fore- 
head. It was one of her Uttle ways, which 
strangely affected and pleased her father — so 
much so, that he often returned the innocent 
caress — he did it on this occasion. 

But Constance did not hasten with eager 
steps to give this message, though she knew 
that, scant as it was, it would be welcome ; she 
turned towards the garden, and there, with 
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nothing but nature and her own heart, she 
held earnest, serious Boramunion. 

Constance had long been aware of the state 
of affairs at home — unlike Helen, who had been 
gradually concentrating her attention on what 
related to Reginald, she, " fancy free," had 
watched events, and carefully drawn her own 
conclusions. She saw that her mother was un- 
happy — she slowly discovered that her father's 
conduct was the cause — and if, at one time, in- 
experience and loving enthusiasm had allowed 
her to dream of being the means by which 
asperities might be smoothed, and difficulties 
removed, subsequent knowledge had awakened 
her. And now, here was this new, this dread- 
ful trial; how would Helen bear it? and if 
she sorrowed and refused consolation, oh ! how 
that would add to the burden of her idolized 
mother. Therefore, Constance felt that to pre- 
vent this must be her endeavour — this must 
be the motive for exertion on her part. She saw 
that now was the time to prove the sincerity 
of her love, and solemnly di4 she devote her- 
self to the task. 

It was truly a beautiful thing to see how 
these young girls ever remembered their 
mother — ^in their joys, to share them with her 
— ^in their sorrows, hitherto little more than 
those of childhood, to hide them from her. . 
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After a long and sorrowful vigil spent by 
Helen's bed-side, who tad been restless and 
feverish, though she occasionally dozed; to- 
wards the hour of dinner Constance prevailed 
on her mother to seek rest, if not sleep — pro- 
mising soon to follow her example ; and scarcely 
had Mrs. Templeton left, when Helen opened 
her heavy and swollen eye-lids. " Constance," 
she said, and she raised her sad pale face. 

" I am here, dearest, but lie down." 

" I will presently," replied Helen ; " but I 
have been awake ever since you prevailed on 
dear mamma to go, and I have been thinking," 
— and tears, quiet tears, flowed freely down 
her cheeks. 

Constance, in her heart, thanked God for 
this proof that Helen was more composed, and 
said, " But you had better try and sleep again, 
darling, had you not ? thinking will not suit 
your poor head just now, will it ?" 

" No," replied Helen, " nor uncertainty 
either ; and now, dear, you must tell me all 
that terrible history, that struck me as if for 
death. I shall be better when it is all clear to 
me." 

And Constance began, and faithfully told 
her all — ruot omitting the interview with • her 
father; and, perceiving that Helen was calm 
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and attentive, she told her all she had thought 
of in the garden. 

" I am thankful, very thankful, that papa 
does justice to one who so truly merits it. 
Constance, did you take a letter from me ?" 

" Yes, dearest, here it is ;" Helen took it, 
and kissing it, placed it on her pillow. 

" All you have said is wise and good — 
all your counsel I will try to act up to. Our 
mother must not grieve when, by an exertion 
on our part, we can prevent it. Now leave 
me — I shall like to be alone for a few hours." 

And Constance, darkening the room which 
the fond mother had made so beautiful for her 
beloved ones, went to speak peace to her who 
was scarcely ever absent from her thoughts. 
Truly was she a ministering angel, that fair 
girl; for the tidings she brought to Mrs. 
Templeton were such as she had never ven- 
tured to hope for. That Helen should un- 
selfishly determine to wrestle with her grief, 
was, perhaps, not so strange to one who knew 
so well what affection could do ; but that her 
husband should so far have yielded to a better 
influence and to better feelings, as actually to 
withdraw a letter written while his heart was 
foil of anger and disappointment, because con- 
vinced that it would be unjust to send it, that 
did astonish her. 
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" And it is to you, my brave pet, we entirely 
owe this desirable result ; it is from the exer- 
cise of your good sense, so much of this 
comes," said her mother, fondly embracing 
Constance ; " and richly, this day, have you 
recompensed me for many and many a lonely 
year, passed while my children were the joy and 
delight of a stranger's home." 

*' Dear mamma, but you felt, you knew that 
our love was ever with you," said Constance ; 
" oh, how often we used to laugh, and say, 
' How mamma's face must bum, wc have been 
talking so long of her/ " 

And then the conversation took another 
direction, and they spoke of the event which 
had, in one moment, dashed aside the hopes 
of two loving hearts ; and Constance learned 
from her mother many particulars of Lord 
Ernest and of the Westrough family, till then 
unknown to her. Thus talking, they passed 
the time till shortly before dinner, when they 
were surprised by the entrance of Helen, 
looking wan and languid, but evidently not so 
overcome as they had naturally expected she 
would have been. 

She held a folded letter in her hand : " I 
have come, mamma and Constance," she said, 
" to convince you that I am not going to in- 
crease the painful consequences of this day's 
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sad news, by giving way to any feelings I can 
possibly overcome. I have thought much and 
deeply during the last two hours, and the re- 
sult is in this letter. If papa will permit it to 
go, I think it will be better for all — Constance, 
' you may tell him the substance of it, which 
is this. That I have set Reginald — " she 
faltered at the name, but, as if in punishment 
for her weakness, repeated it — " I have set 
Reginald free — ;but I have not asked to be 
set free in return — that would be useless — I 
do not wish it-^and to him," she resumed 
with kindling looks, " it is, I know, only use- 
ful as making him feel that he can go where 
he likes — do as he likes, without the least 
restraint, b«t such as his never-ending love 
for me may make pleasant to him. I love 
him, oh, mother ! I love him more than ever 
— so I tell him, but I give him up for a time 
— and whenever he can claim me, and I know 
he will some day, then, if I live, I am ready to 
be his — his wife — but this once I must be 
permitted to speak my own words, and to utter 
my own feehngs — after this I shall perhaps never 
ask more than one other favour — it will be to 
have the reply. Can you manage this for me, 
dear Constance ?" 

" That T will, dearest sister — ^in such a cause 
I cannot fail;" and Helen, who had nobly 
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made this effort, looking faint ^nd exhausted, 
excused herself from appearing at dinner; 
but Constance prevailed on Mrs. Templeton 
to descend, remembering that her father had 
rather made a point of their being present. 

The meal passed in more than usual silence ; * 
still it was not so formidable as Mrs. Temple- 
ton had apprehended ; and when the dessert 
was placed, and the servants dismissed, at a 
signal from her daughter, she rose and walked 
out, as if to fetch some flowers. 

"Papa,'' began Constance, "you were so 
very kind this morning, that I venture to 
prefer a petition, which arises partly out of 
the conversation we then held, and which I 
repeated to Helen — ^who at once saw your 
reasons," — not quite exact, dear Constance, 
but let it pass — " so, papa, she has decided to 
set Reginald free." 

" Set him free !" loudly began the Colonel. 

" Pray, papa, let me finish before you con- 
demn; but, very naturally, she wishes her 
letter to go at once," — she did not think it 
necessary to say, unread — "and thi^ is the 
favour. — " 

" Oh ! if that is all, send it — but remem- 
ber, it must be the only one — but send it — ^it 
will save me the trouble of writing another 
letter myself ;" thus giving her to understand 
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that the offensive communication would be' 
suppressed. 

"Thanks — a thousand thanks," she said 
aloud ; and very fervently to herself, she ad- 
ded, " and thanks, indeed, tenfold, that that 
terrible epistle has been destroyed." 

So Helen's letter went, and she was, to all 
appearance, wonderfully calm. 

" But the face may be ting'd with a warm sunny smile. 
Though the cold heart to ruin, runs darkly the while." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" They grew in beauty side by side, 
They filPd one house with glee.V 

Mrs, Hemans, 

The news, of course, quickly spread through 
the house, and thence, equally, of course, 
over the village, that Mr. West was a ruined 
man, that his prospects were blighted, and his 
marriage with Miss Templeton broken off! 

By the more intimate friends of both par- 
ties, the news was listened to with the kindest 
expressions of condolence ; and while truly 
sympathizing with Reginald, on this blow to 
his love and his hopes, every one felt that his 
affliction would be rendered more poignant, 
by the reflections which must be cast on Lord 
Ernest's want of honour and justice. 

" What a dreadful disappointment for him," 
said Lady Dallas, her eyes actually overflow- 
ing, as her kindness pictured his distress. 

" Sad, indeed," replied Mrs. Forrester. 
** I little thought I could so soon refer to the 
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loss of my dear friend, his mother, with such 
resignation ; but I now see she is spared this, 
and is, indeed, taken from the evil to come." 

"Of course," remarked Laurette, "Mr. 
West must see the propriety — indeed, the 
necessity, of writing to free Helen — and pain- 
ful as it may be, I hope that he will take the 
lead." 

" I am quite sure that Reginald will do all 
that is honourable, though his heart should 
break in the eflFort," said Mrs. Forrester, de- 
cidedly ; " and like you, my dear Laurette, I 
hope he will do so promptly." 

But several days passed without any letter, 
and those whose friendship gave them a claim 
to information, looked disappointed and anx- 
ious. At last, letters came from Lady Sin- 
clair to the Priory, and to her daughter ; to 
the latter, she gave a detailed account of all 
she knew, expressing her strong desire to 
learn more ; and especially all the particulars 
Laurette could send respecting the Temple- 
tons, about whom she and Sir Archibald were 
most anxious. 

Her Ladyship's letter to the Priory was by 
the same post which also brought a few lines 
from Ashley Vernon, cautiously informing 
them of Reginald's illness, and promising 
daily reports. Then it was that poor Helen 
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felt there might be a trial in store for her, too 
dreadful even to be thought of. 

Outwardly calm as she had been for the 
last few days, who may tell all the agony of 
that bruised young heart — resigned as she had 
seemed — who knew through what an ordeal, 
in silence and in tears, she had passed, before 
she had attained it — and now — oh ! it was 
too bitter a sorrow to be possible ! Was she 
never, never again to hear that loved voice ? 
never again to see that dear face ? must he, 
indeed, pass away, and she not have the sa5 
consolation of watching by his side? poor 
Helen ! poor girl ! and her heart was heavy 
with its sorrow. 

Neither her mother, nor Constance, during 
this agonizing suspense, attempted to comfort 
her — they could not bid her hope — they felt 
that she needed that support which nothing 
earthly can give — and oh! the prolonged 
agony, when, day after day, letters came from 
Ashley, from his mother and sister, all repeat- 
ing the same fearful tale — Reginald . lingering 
between life and death. Helen at last gave 
way — it seemed as if she had no longer either 
hope, or care, or object in life. 

At last, blessed tidings ! are they true ? 
there is hope ! and when the next day they 
were confirmed, and a letter; such a letter ! 
came to Helen from Dr. Vernon ; though she 
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still wept, they were no longer the tears of 
despair. 

One morning, about a week after this news, 
which daily became more and more certain, 
when Colonel Templeton came down to break- 
fast, he was astonished- to see the two letter- 
bags lying on the table before his chair, and 
the little key,- which Constance rather osten- 
tatiously carried attached to her watch-chain, 
on the top of that belonging to her. 

" What is this for ?" he inquired of Con- 
stance, who was the only other occupant of 
the room. 

" When you gave me leave to have that 
bag, papa," repUed she, " we all little thought 
of the cloud that was gathering over our 
heads. I then laughingly promised you, never 
to let it be the medium of- any thing clandes- 
tine — to myself I solemnly said, it shall never 
be the means of weakening my father's con- 
fidence in me; till this morning, I never knew 
the strength of temptation, or the extent of 
my own weakness;" she rose, and opening 
the bag, drew forth a letter addressed to 
Helen. The writing was much changed — 
evidently formed by a feeble hand, for the 
characters were uneven and tremulous ; but 
still, post-mark, seal, all proclaimed that it 
was from Reginald. 

VOL. T. u 
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" This/' proceeded Constance gravely, and 
tirmly retaining the letter, " will either be 
given to Helen or destroyed ;" she did not add, 
" no one else shall read it, nor shall it be in- 
sultingly returned," but that was evident in 
her tone and look. " Papa, which is it to be ?'* 

He looked up at the young ingenuous face 
— a slight expression of entreaty was mixed 
with a tolerably large portion of decision — 
and gave even more than usual dignity to the 
perfect features. 

" Constance," said he, after a pause, during 
which he had steadily looked at her, "you 
are a brave girl, and what is more, you are 
a noble one. There," he continued, pushing 
away both bag and key, " henceforth it is 
yours, and yours only ; so never fear losing 
my confidence ; I must be a demon to distrust 
you. But why are you always sent on these 
matters ? Why does not Helen come forward 
herself? Upon my soul, I am sorry for this 
affair, I am indeed ; and she ought to be quite 
sure that it is so." 

" Helen is not very strong or very weU, and 
she has been sadly tried," said Constance, 
" besides, I think she is — " she hesitated to 
say, ** afraid of you" — but he did — "you 
think, you know, she is afraid of me — say it 
at once," and he half strangled a sigh. 
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" Helen never was so strong as I, papa, but 
I still feel quite sure, that on all important 
occasions, she has strength of mind and prin- 
ciple, which will carry her safely through, 
where I might, perhaps, fail — and I am sure 
she will be very grateful for your indulgence," 
looking at the letter, ** as well as for your ex- 
pressions of sympathy — but are there no means 
by which?" — she coloured and stopped, for 
her father's brow grew dark. 

** Constance, I tell you there are none — you 
do not know exactly how I am circumstanced 
— perhaps — well — some day I may let you 
see how I am hampered — but never mind that 
now. I must look at my own dispatches." 

He did so, and held a letter which he had 
read more than once, for a few minutes in his 
hand, as if undecided what to do ; at length, 
he threw it over to Constance, saying, with 
some emotion, '' Upon my life this is too bad 
— ^by heavens ! he is too fine a fellow to be 
thus sacrificed to this imbecile old rascal ; read 
it, read it." 

As she had suspected, the letter was from 
Reginald, written directly he could hold a pen 
— it was, of course, short, but the tears fell 
fast down the face of Constance as she read 
the quiet resignation with which he yielded to 
his fate — no word of reproach or complaint 

u 2 
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On the contrary, he thanked Colonel Temple- 
ton for his /orbearance in not having upbraided 
him for being the cause, though the innocent 
one, of the distress which, he was too candid 
to conceal, he was sure had fallen on Helen. 
He also accepted the Colonel's silence as an 
assurance, which was very precious to him, 
that he cast no shadow of doubt on the inte- 
grity and honour of his, Reginald s, conduct. 

Glancing at her father, to read his consent 
to her retaining this letter, she secured it in 
her bag, and then seeing that he was at leisure, 
she said, '' I was thinking, papa, that if Helen 
and mamma could go away for a short time ; 
if you will let me take care of you, I will do 
my best to make you comfortable — their ab- 
sence, under all the circumstances, might be a 
good plan." 

"The very thing, though it never struck 
me till you proposed it — ^but you must all 
march off together. I shall take that oppor- 
tunity of running up to town. At present, 
however, none of us can leave, for Lord Hurst- 
wood is expected, and as we could not receive 
him when he was last here, we must now have 
a grand aflFair in his honour. Afterwards, you 
shall all go to the Granthams, your mother 
says they have long wanted you ; will that do, 
you dictatorial, hectoring little puss?" 
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'' Very well, indeed, papa, and now I shall 
leave you." 

Armed with letters, which, while they 
wounded, would bring healing and peace, Con- 
stance hastened to Helen, who was breakfast- 
ing with her mother; and having dismissed 
her, to read and weep, as she was sure to do, 
over such letters, Constance astonished her 
mother with an account of all she had done in 
reference to their intended visit. It was pre- 
cisely the plan Mrs. Temple ton most desired. 
To escape for a time from all the recollections 
of the Priory — even from friendly sympathies, 
much as she valued these last, would have been 
a boon gratefully accepted — but when she 
found that she was again to visit the scenes of 
her . early days — that beautiful Grantham, 
which had been the paradise of her youth, and 
from which she had been exiled ever since her 
marriage ; it seemed almost too happy to be 
true. 

With her brother and his wife she had al- 
ways maintained the most friendly correspond- 
ence; and though they kindled with indig- 
nation when they thought how her happiness 
had been wrecked — the system from which she 
had never departed, effectually prevented aU 
interference — therefore, externally, aR looked 
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well ; for Colonel Templeton was always in- 
cluded in the many and pressing entreaties to 
visit them — Grantham, after many years of 
alienation, having again come into his lord- 
ship's possession. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

" Sweet when the winter of disease is past, 
And the glad spring of health returns at last ; 
On a loved cheek, long blooraless, to behold 
Its first faint tint, the trembling rose unfold.*' 

Br, Brown. 

In the meantime, terrible were the days, the 
weeks of suspense, which harassed Reginald's 
devoted friends in the north. .Though his 
medical attendant was correct in saying all 
danger was over, and, at last, gave permission 
to remove him to Charles Vernon's comfortable 
parsonage ; only they who have watched the 
alternations of returning health, the hopes 
which a breath of air may dash to the ground, 
the appearance of amendment which some 
unknown cause proves to have been false ; 
only they who have gone through this, can un- 
derstand what anxiety there was, and how dif- 
ficult it was not occasionally to despair. 

At length, symptoms of decided and per- 
manent amendment appeared — and again he 
was welcomed by them, almost as one from 
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the tomb. But though health gradually re- 
turned, where were the hopes which had ren- 
dered life one long blessing? they had de- 
parted like the singing-birds of the season — 
and would come no more ! 

Directly he was able to read his letters, he 
asked for them. Ashley had previously seen 
all that had arrived, those, of course, ex- 
cepted, which had come from the Priory. 
Two, one from Mrs. Templeton, and another 
from Constance, Reginald put into Ashley's 
hands for him to read; and as he received 
them back, he said, " Terrible enough to be 
separated from such hearts as those, what, 
then, must it be?" — but he could not pro- 
ceed, and pointed with a look of despair at 
Helen's. 

Lord Westrough wrote to him very kindly, 
and in another letter to Ashley, expressed his 
hope that when Reginald was sufficiently re- 
covered, he would prevail on him to spend 
some time at their house near town, politely 
adding, that if Ashley would accompany his 
friend, it would increase the pleasure. His 
Lordship also hinted, that he would use all 
his influence to procure him some appointment, 
when he ascertained what would best suit 
him. But at the word appointment, Ashley, 
who was happily alone, almost uttered a very 
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strong expression — very strong, indeed — let 
us hope that the recording angel was as mer- 
ciful to him as to Uncle Toby, in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Morton also wrote to Dr. Vernon, ex- 
pressing an earnest and friendly desire to 
learn the exact state of Reginald's affairs, so 
far as the latter would honour him by his 
confidence, frankly placing any sum of money 
at his immediate disposal, which could help 
to carry out his intentions, when he was able 
to form any. 

But after the letter from Mrs. Melville, 
which Ashley told Reginald he had destroyed, 
there was no information from that quarter, 
except a brief note of respectful inquiry from 
old Roberts, who wrote evidently in great 
anxiety and alarm on Reginald's account — and 
wjiose hints and insinuations were so extra- 
ordinary, that some interference appeared 
needed — at any rate, it seemed desirable to 
ascertain what foundation these strange allu- 
sions rested on. 

" Will you object to my visiting Old Court?" 
asked Ashley of Reginald, when they had one 
day been talking of the singular event which 
had had so wide and fatal an influence. " I 
am not sure that you are justified in thus 
keeping aloof. Lord Westrough will not 
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move, and it really seems to me a mistake, 
thus tamely to permit this artful woman to 
triumph.'' 

*' So far as I am concerned," replied Regi- 
nald, " I very decidedly object to any step being 
taken, lest my motives should be misconstrued. 
A gulf is open between me and Old Court — 
but I have no right to let my scruples inter- 
fere and prevent what you and the Doctor think 
proper : it is horrible to fancy to what extremes 
such a woman may carry her machinations, if 
she thinks there is no one to protect her vic- 
tim;" and it was, therefore, decided, that 
Ashley should go — and, if possible, see Lord 
Ernest, and learn from him his real wishes 
and situation ; and to this he was, by Reginald, 
strictly Umited. 

To follow Ashley, and tell what then and 
there befeU, will not greatly fatigue the pen 
of the historian ; for, except seeing Old 
Court and Roberts, who was excessively dis- 
tressed and nervous, Ashley saw no more. 
He was civilly, but positively, refused an in- 
terview with Lord Ernest, on the plea of in- 
disposition. It was said that his Lordship 
himself sent this message ; but many things 
are said, which are not all true. And when 
Roberts next attended his Lord, and alluded 
to Mr. Vernon's visit, he was convinced. 
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that he had not known of it, or had been over- 
persuaded to decline seeing him, his only re- 
mark being, " Never mind now — never mind 
now 1 

Though his mission to Old Court had been 
so fruitless, Ashley was not much surprised, 
and still glad that the attempt had been made. 
His next journey was to Seabrooke, to which 
place these unforeseen events had made Dr. 
Vernon desirous of returning. But church 
reparations, Uke church improvements, are 
slow in progress, and those going on at Sea- 
brooke maintained this character. Therefore, 
having made what attempts and arrangements 
he could to hasten progress, especially at the 
Rectory, whose state seemed hopeless for at 
least some months, Ashley, who appeared to 
have forgotten his own aflPairs in his zealous 
and untiring interest in those of his friend, 
accepted Mr. Morton's invitation to make a 
home of the Hermitage, and proceeded to the 
Priory. 

Alas ! how was all changed there, since 
that memorable evening when Reginald's 
manner had betrayed his secret ! How was 
his kind and manly heart wrung, to perceive 
that the shade of melancholy had so greatly 
deepened on the brow of Mrs. Templeton, 
while the lovely face of Helen was mournful 
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in the extreme ! Still, how delighted they all 
were to see him — how they, clustered round 
him — how eagerly they Ustened to his words ; 
and though tears flowed abundantly at his re- 
cital, he felt quite sure that his arrival had 
given them comfort. 

When he left, charged with messages of 
love from them all, Constance said she would 
accompany him to the first lodge , and frankly 
linking her arm in his, as if he had been a be- 
loved brother, she entered more fiilly than 
could be done ^uring their agitated interview, 
into accounts of her mother and Helen, chiefly 
expatiating on her dear, sweet Helen's unsel- 
fish triumph over this great blow, though still 
feeling it so deeply. She said that she was 
sure her sister perpetually cherished the hope 
of fulfilling her engagement with Reginald, 
and she charged him to impress this on his 
friend, so as to rouse him firom an apathy 
which, to her, Ashley owned he feared was not 
the result of bodily weakness only, but a list- 
less, paralyzing influence, arising from a hope- 
less state of mind, and which would, if in- 
dulged, be fatal to the future. 

" And you," said Ashley, as they were part- 
ing — " is there no word of yourself ?" 

" I ?" she replied , " oh ! I only wish I could, 
by sharing Helen's sorrow, diminish its burden 
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to her ! As it i^, I have only the sorrows of 
others, and it sometimes appears to me that I 
have no right to be so spared." 
. *' Heaven grant that it may ever be thus !" 
he repUed, fixing his splendid eyes on her 
animated but pale face. "And our neigh- 
bours/' he continued, *' how are they ? I am 
sure they have not failed you at this time.'' 

" Indeed, they have been everything most 
kind ; Lady Dallas has quite forgotten all her 
own troubles " — and here she gave a little 
smile, which reminded him that once, either in 
lip, in eye, or dimple, a smile ever lurked 
— " she has sent little Minnie to amuse us, and 
in all things has been so sympathising. Mr. 
Victor also daily brings kind inquiries from 
his father, who, according to his account, has 
quite lost his heart to dear mamma." 

" And the Forresters?" he asked, as an excuse 
for lingering. 

" Very kind ; Laurette is still there, and — 
and Mr. Hubert often comes to inquire." 
Why did she hesitate and blush? why did 
that pang at the heart, which he had often 
lately felt, pain so very much just now ? But 
Constance felt this sudden silence embarrass- 
ing, and her quick ear catching the approach 
of a horse, she held out her hand, and hastily 
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said, " Farewell now — remember, we are to 
see you again before you leave." 

He slightly touched that fair hand, but in- 
stead of going the direct road leading to the 
Hermitage, he proceeded towards the horseman. 
It was Hubert Forrester — ^but Ashley knew this 
before. 

" Ah ! Vernon, my dear fellow !" said 
Hubert, " how delighted I am to see you — 
why, when did you come among us ?" 

" Only yesterday evening." 

" And where are you quartered? not at the 
Rectory, I am sure, where everything must 
smell of paint, and taste of bricks and mortar. 
Have you swung your hammock among the 
trees, or pitched your tent on the lawn ?" 

" Neither ; I am at the Hermitage. Victor 
has gone to Forest Hill to bid you to a quar- 
tette luncheon, for I was anxious to see you, 
knowing you would like to have news of Regi- 
nald ; but I have no time to spare at, this mo- 
ment, and perhaps you are not quite at lei- 



sure." 



" Thanks," said Hubert. " I shall be there 
almost as soon as you — but I have now a 
little message from my mother to Constance 
— to Mrs. Templeton — so adieu till we meet." 

Ashley did not hasten his return ; some- 
thing had made him feel spiritless and weary 
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— but he, however, preceded Hubert by nearly 
an hour — and still luncheon waited for the 
loitering guest — and when he did enter, flushed 
with heat, and his handsome countenance 
radiant with happpiness, Ashley thought him 
one of the most glorious-looking beings he had 
ever beheld — and then, by some strange asso- 
ciation of ideas, not easily fathomed, Con- 
stance presented herself to his mind, and he 
stifled a sigh. 

" And now, tell me all you can about poor 
Reginald," said Hubert ; ** how scandalously 
he has been used. By Jove ! that old uncle of 
his deserves to be executed. What could 
silch an owl as that, want with a wife, and she 
a mere girl ? — it would be a charity to go and 
run ofi* with her — and no bad idea that." 

" Nor one at all unlikely to be unsuccesful 
if you attempted it/' thought Ashley ; and 
forthwith he proceeded to tell many par- 
ticulars relating to Reginald, which he knew 
he was at liberty to do, and which Hubert, 
kind, generous, and impulsive, listened to with 
the greatest interest. 

" And what will Mr. West do ?" inquired 
Victor, whose admiration of Mrs. Templeton 
had been extended to her daughters, now that 
he had had an opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with them. " I hope he will 
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become rich, and then marry Miss Tern- 
pleton." 

" She is not at all the girl to make such a 
romance," said Hubert, '* or, upon my honour, 
I should say nothing would be better than for 
her to elope with him." 

" Nonsense, Forrester," said Ashley ; " be- 
sides, how could he maintain her ? at least at 
present — he has nothing but kind friends," 
glancing at Mr. Morton ; " and Colonel Tem- 
pleton is quite the man to disinherit her, if she 
took such a step. No, no, on every account 
that has not my sanction." 

" Nor mine either," said Mr. Morton ; 
" few circumstances can justify that scandal." 
'' Very fine talking, you grave and reverend 
seigniors," said Hubert, with sparkling eyes ; 
" but I know, if I loved a beautiful girl, and 
she loved me, and any dragon said nay, I ' 
would carry her off without scruple." 

" And work for her and yourself?" asked 
Ashley drily. 

" Why, that is a sort of codicil to my will 
and intention that I have not provided for. I 
am not fond of much work, and very fond of 
much pleasure — but if — " he paused and 
coloured. 

" Happily," remarked Mr. Morton, " you 
run little danger of being put to the proof m 
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either case — the elopement or the hard work ; 
if you can make sure of the lady," he added, 
significantly, " there is no fear of a dragon or 
any other fabulous monster interfering to say 
nay." 

Ashley at this moment felt the room so 
close, that he rose and opened the window, 
and addressing Victor, said, " How much 
better you see the Priory from this point 
than you used to do- — or have I forgotten ?" 

" Oh, no, you are quite right, for the Co- 
lonel has been thinning the woods — and it is 
a real advantage to us, as it gives such a pretty 
peep." 

" I hear there was quite a row about that 
cutting," remarked Hubert ; " it was done at 
the instigation of that fellow Cooper, who is 
-a bad one." 

" So are all who belong to him," interrupted 
Mr. Morton, with a meaning look, which 
Hubert either did not or would not notice ; 
foi* he went on saying — 

*' It seems Cooper had marked right and 
left, without much reference to either age or 
girth ; luckily for him, before the men had 
cut very long, down came a message from 
the Colonel stopping progress, and he furious 
with the agent for the mischief he had ah*eady 
caused." 

V<^T. X. y 
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" But," observed Ashley, " this sounds very 
contradictory ; to my knowledge, the trees 
have been marked for a long time — for I re- 
member my father saying, he was not quite 
clear as to the propriety of such indiscriminate 
felling — so the Colonel must have known it." 

" And Cooper protests that he had the 
Colonel's authority and order — if he had, I 
suppose it was some after-dinner order, for all 
has been countermanded ; and men set to 
work to plant and repair, as much as possible, 
this, as well as some former injudicious clear- 
ings. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

'* So the bargain was struck ; with the little god laden, 
She joyfully flew to her shrine in the grove. 
* Farewell/ said the sculptor; 'j'ou're not the first 
maiden 
< Who came but for Friendship, and took away 
Love.' '' 

Moore, 

After Hubert's departure with Victor, Mr. 
Morton and Ashley hel(^ a long and interesting 
conversation regarding Reginald ; in the course 
of which, Mr. Morton evinced a good sense and 
knowledge of business, quite equal to the gene- 
rosity and kindness of his offers. He spoke 
of Mrs. Templeton and Helen with the deepest 
respect, and, knowing the long-standing friend- 
ship which subsisted between them and all 
Ashley's family, delicately hinted at the fre- 
quency of Hubert Forrester's visits to the 
Priory ; to which, he said. Lady Dallas had 
more than once alluded ; and finished rather a 
long speech, in which he had no interruption 

X 2 
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from Ashley, by fervently expressing his hope 
that, if rumour spoke truly, the course of true 
love might flow smooth for the fair Constance. 

But perceiving, at length, that this subject 
had no interest for Ashley, who had been very 
busy adding up some figures on a piece of 
paper, he turned the conversation to the state 
of repairs at the Rectory, which Ashley found 
he must again visit that same day ; therefore, 
suiting his dinner-hour to his young friend's 
engagements, Mr. Morton left him. 

Very slowly indeed did Ashley walk towards 
the church, and when he reached one par- 
ticular spot, whence there was a most beautiful 
view of the Priory, its immediate grounds, 
and park, he sat down. Long, long did he 
sit there, lost in thought ; and very grave, nay, 
sad, was the expression which was impressed 
on his countenance when he rose, and sighing 
deeply, prepared for his return to the Hermit- 
age. Ah ! he had lost so much time idling 
up in the churchyard, that he could not fulfil 
his promise of again seeing Mrs. Templeton ; 
and as he went away early the next morning, 
he left a note of apology for this omission, and 
took leave of Mr. Morton, with an increased 
consciousness of that gentleman's worth. 

Now what is all this* about Hubert For- 
rester's visits to the Priory ? is it not possible 
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for him to ride over there with " little mes- 
sages from his mother to Constance — to Mrs. 
Templeton," without rumour detecting some 
other motive? Rumour has, in general, so 
bad a character for veracity, that when she is 
true, it would be cruel not to own it — and so 
when she said that the gay young heir of the 
Forresters was as much attracted by the sweet 
face of Constance, as by the sympathy he 
truly felt for her sister — the faithful historian 
is bound to admit, it was a fact. 

And what says Constance ? is the next in- 
quiry — one not so easily answered. 

Shortly before Mrs. West's removal to Har- 
rowgate, and when Hubert had just returned 
from a continental tour he had made with 
young Morton ; from some quarter, and by 
some means which she could not distinctly 
trace, Constance had received a vague impres- 
sion, that Hubert was attached to Laurette. 
Now, it could not be that this whisper had 
emanated from Laurette herself — no delicately 
minded lady speaks of such things; till the 
gentleman puts them beyond a doubt — above 
all, no lady so proud and reserved as Lau- 
rette. Nor had she spoken — she had merely 
insinuated, and this so dexterously, that while 
every word had the exact effect she intended, 
it was difficult to remember who had spoken 
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them; and Constance, not caring about the 
truth or falsehood of the report, gave herself 
no trouble to investigate it — while Hubert's 
frequent visits to the Priory seemed only a 
confirmation. 

But when Laurette left for Forest Hill, and 
still Hubert came daily, and almost always 
alone, Constance thought it very kind of him. 
Gradually, however, the daily visitor began to 
be expected — she was disappointed if he did 
not come at the usual hour, which she now 
particularly marked — and during which she 
did not like to be absent ; his anxious inquiries 
after Helen ought to be answered by one of 
the family, and as her mother was very much 
with Helen, who did not usually see visitors, 
who but Constancq could receive him ? 

Perhaps, had all gone smoothly and happily 
with Helen's engagement, Hubert would never 
have made the impression on the imagination 
of Constance which he now did. At least, he 
would never have had the opportunity thb 
gave him of being a kind of consoler, a sort 
of confidant to her — rather dangerous cha* 
racters, when the heart is unoccupied, and the 
imagination strong — ^^when the consoler is emi- 
nently handsome, and the consoled affectionate 
and enthusiastic. 

Constance was naturally gay, fond of so« 
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det\% and possessed herself the most delight- 
ful companionable qualities, in a mind richly 
stored with varied information, and in a fancy 
of peculiar delicacy and vivacity. 

All around her now was sad, gloomy, almost 
stern; and though we have seen how she 
shared and lessened the sorrows of her loved 
ones, there was no sense in proving her sym- 
pathy by seeking sadness and rejecting plea- 
sure — no reason why she should close her eyes 
to the sun, because it did not shine on Helen. 
In short, before she was aware of it, the joy- 
ous, handsome vision, all undimmed by care, 
or darkened by the world's frown, which daily 
met her, became to her indispensable. 

His voice was almost the only cheerful one 
^he heard; his, almost the only smile that 
greeted her. He alone, in his gay ignorance of 
their real position, talked of happiness ,to Helen 
and her mother ; or ventured to predict, that 
the future would richly compensate for the 
trials of the present. And then he was so 
noble in his proud bearing, yet so graceful — 
so gentle — so tender in his care and solicitude ; 
so animated and eloquent in his predictions of 
bright days and cloudless skies ! 

Constance, like most girls of cultivated 
and poetic feelings, was an ardent admirer of 
beauty in every thing. Harmony of form, 
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tone, or colour, was almost necessary to her 
enjoyment ; which was always diminished 
when discord or deformity presented itself. 
And she had but to look at Hubert, or to 
listen to him, and eye and ear alike found 
pleasure. And so, as many a girl not eighteen 
has done, she fell in love with him, convinced 
by all those tokens, intelligible only to the 
initiated, that this love was fully returned; 
and it was — Hubert loved Constance, as he 
beUeved none had ever loved before — the 
creed to which every lover subscribes — and 
this he would have told her over aud over 
again ; but he had already spoken to his fa- 
ther, whose consent had been conditionally, 
and very reluctantly given. 

First, Mr. Forrester insisted that nothing^ 
should be said till they understood each 
other's characters and tastes better. Need- 
less cause for silence and delay, thought the 
son, who was fully persuaded that, on these 
points, they were thoroughly informed. Se- 
condly, he argued that, under present circum- 
stances, there was a kind of impropriety in 
such an avowal. While one sister was mourn- 
ing the violent dissolution of her engagement, 
it seemed, to the stately old gentleman, indeli- 
cate in the other to be forming one. Finally, 
and he might have said chiefly, he never had 
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liked, Clever could like Colonel Templeton — 
and some proceedings of that worthy officer's 
having lately reached Mr. Forrester's ears, this 
dislike had arisen almost to contempt — so he 
negociated for delay — and trusted to acci- 
dents ; for, as to interfering by a positive 
prohibition, that never entered his mind, where 
Hubert was concerned; and, as the son knew 
this, he the more readily acquiesced in his 
father's suggestions. Therefore, so far as 
silence of the tongue went, not a word was 
spoken — and still Constance was quite easy 
and contented — and, upon the whole, rather 
respected the delicacy which restrained Hu- 
bert from speaking, till Helen's first grief 
should have caluied into regret. 

But Hubert had another motive in sub- 
mitting to delay ; he hoped that during the 
interval, Laurette would return to Scotland ; 
for, without being exposed to the charge of 
vanity, he had seen that she was not only the 
favourite of his parents, but that she aspired 
to be his favourite also. In his estimation, 
however, she was by no means likely to dispute 
the palm successfully with Constance. She 
was, at least, three years older than he, a se- 
niority fatal to her views on a romantic young 
man of his age — she was too elaborate, too 
artificial in feeling and manner, without po*- 
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sessing the beauty of face and figure which 
had peculiar charms for him. 

In spite, however, of the silence which was 
observed, an instinct that rarely errs, when 
directed by love, warned her of what was 
going on. Laurette knew his secret — ay, as 
well as if she had accompanied him in every 
one of his daily visits, and seen every look he 
bestowed on her cousin. Her plan was, there- 
fore, changed, and a new one arranged — for she 
was bent on conquest. She did love Hubert, 
and this gave energy and power to her schemes. 
While Mr. and Mrs. Forrester kept silent, she 
carefully avoided all that might invite con- 
fidence — but by artful lamentations about 
poor Helen, and the injurious effect her disap- 
pointment might have on her sister's prospects, 
she led the minds of her hearers into the train 
of thought she wished, and left them to work 
it out alone. Their pride was awakened they 
hardly knew why or how — let them find it 
out, if possible — and, in order to make them 
sensible of her value, at this critical moment ; 
she accepted an invitation to Lady Westrough's, 
after which she was to return to the Priory, 
and finish her series of English visits by going 
to Forest Hill. 

Laurette hated Scotland, and would go any 
where rather than to Craigalan; even her 
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pride, which might have beey gratified by the 
princely establishment at home, was offended 
by the exclusive homage rendered to the young 
heir — and as all her early associations had 
been formed during the long absence of Lady 
Sinclair, perhaps it was only natural that she 
should cUng to those who had been the friends 
of her childhood, and to that country where all 
she most cared for resided. 
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CHAPTER XXVIT. 

" Das schwere Herz wird nicht durch "Worte leicht." 

German Proverb. 

Reginald, meanwhile, had fully recovered 
his health, and the first thing now was to de- 
cide for the future. For that purpose, a con- 
sultation was held with his friends, the Ver- 
nons. 

As regarded pecuniary means, he was al- 
most destitute, except what remained of the 
sum which Lord Ernest had so strangely, as 
it seemed at the time, forced upon him. Sea- 
View Cottage, to his great surprise, he found 
his mother had purchased, at least for a long 
term ; for after the conversation between her- 
self and Reginald, which has been related, she 
began to lay by, and the hundred pounds sent 
for some ornament, were solemnly set apart as 
the first fnxit of her resolve. 

Pretty, but small, with merely enough 
garden round it to shut out passing [gazers. 
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the sum needed for the purchase was but 
trifling — for it belonged to Mr. Forrester, 
who put Uttle more than a nominal value on 
the place, when he learned her wishes. 

This being neatly furnished, would probably 
always command a tenant ; but the rent 
would not support Reginald, and pay the 
expenses of his professional studies. Lord 
Westrough had frankly declared his in- 
ability to help him, except in using his go- 
vernment influence, and to this influence 
Ashley hated him to resort ; besides, unless this 
visionary appointment were held irrespective 
of party politics, who could say how long that 
to which his Lordship belonged would remain 
in office ? Ashley said they were by no 
means as firm as a rock, and then all would 
have to begin again — just so much time 
lost. 

" Reginald, do not irritate me by refusing 
to share, as far as you want, what I do not ; 
there is aU that money which was left me by 
my godfather, and which my generous father 
has allowed to accumulate, till it is a fortune: 
Let us enjoy it together — ^you are to me as 
my brother," said the noble Ashley); " my 
father and mother love you like a son." 

" And Carry like another dear brother," 
said she, giving him her hand, which he 
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pressed with deep emotion ; " now as a son, 
what should you do, when a father advises ?" 

" Take his advice, and his help also," re- 
pUed Reginald, in a husky voice, fairly over- 
come by their love and kindness. 

" Right, my son Reginald," said the Doctor ; 
'- now we can go on better, and see our way 
more clearly. What are your own ideas and 
wishes?" 

"To earn my living honourably, and as 
speedily as may be. Had I been permitted 
to have exerted myself years ago, I should 
by this time have been free and independent, 
instead of just going to school. Older than 
Ashley, I am fit only to be his pupil ; for his 
profession will, if it can be managed, be mine. 
I like the exercise of intellect which it gives. 
I like the demand it makes upon the attention. 
I like its facts, dry though they be — its re- 
search, its quaintness^ — its associations with 
the past, connecting it so intimately with the 
present ; these all amuse my fancy, though 
that word may sound inappropriate — but 
then, when I think of the time, all this is 
visionary." 

" It need not be ; three years soon pass 
away, and it seems to me, this may be ar- 
ranged even more easily than any other plan ^ 
what say you, Ashley ?" turning to his son. 
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** It is already done, my dear father — while 
Reginald was talking, I settled it all — he is 
exactly the man to suit Mr. Turner ; and we 
shall yet be distinguished characters, and have 
a niche in the temple of fame." 

" Yes," said CaroUne, ** and both of you 
may help to swell the aristocratic ranks of 
merry England, which, judging firom the 
supply it receives from your profession, would 
be * fine by degrees and beautifully less,' 
were you too grand to accept its honours." 

" If that is yoiu: amende honorable for 
some former high-treason speech," said Ashley, 
kissing his sister, " you have paid the debt, 
and with interest." 

And it was settled that the friends should 
proceed to London, where Ashley was to give 
the benefit of his experience. Reginald wrote 
a long letter to Mr. Morton, informing him of 
the decision to which he had come, expressed 
his gratitude for kindness received and in- 
tended ; promising, that if he needed his 
help, he would ask foi;it as frankly as it had 
been offered ; and concluded by hoping when 
they met in London, he would find that time 
had been profitably spent. 

The arrangements for Reginald were soon 
perfected, through the zealous efforts of the 
Doctor and his son, and no time was lost in 
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setting off, for Ashley, now that his services 
were no longer required by the side of a sick 
bed, avowed his anxiety to renew his legal 
studies, and read hard, so as to overtake in- 
terrupted time. 

They were to meet daily at the chambers 
of the same gentleman ; but great as he 
owned the temptation was, Reginald over- 
ruled Ashley's proposal, that they should 
lodge together. He frankly owned his reasons, 
— he could not, he ought not, to live at an 
expence which, though quite suitable for 
Ashley with his means, would be absurd for 
him, already so deeply indebted to the whole 
family. Mrs. Vernon came to his support, 
and entirely approved of his decision, in spite 
of her son's argument, that they should both 
actually save by clubbing their expences ; and 
she further proceeded to say, that Reginald, 
whose health still required care, should seek 
some comfortable lodging, removed from the 
smoke of London, yet within walking dis- 
tance ; and had arranged for him thus far, 
when she suddenly remembered, that in one 
of the letters she had received from Mrs. 
Templeton during Reginald's illness, she had 
mentioned her former nurse, Gretchen, as one 
whose services would be most valuable should 
he much longer require unremitting attention ; 
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she had therefore enclosed Gretchen, or rather 
Madame Stopsel's address, at ECampstead, 
where she let a part of what, in her letters to 
her former mistress^ she described as a very 
pretty cottage. 

Mrs. Vernon read this letter, and copied 
the address^ advising them, before they fixed 
on any other plsice, to see what accommoda* 
tion Madame Stopsel offered \ and she added, 
her knowledge of Gretchen made her certain 
that, as regarded care and kindness, Reginald 
would be better off in her simple abode> than 
amid all the luxuries of Mivart's hotel. 

On reaching town^ Ashley insisted cm Re- 
ginald's remaining his guest for a short time ; 
merely^ as he said» to take off the chill of the 
place, and the worse chill of solitude ; and in 
a few days they walked out to see Gretchen, 
having previously had an interview with her 
husband, from whom they learned, that if 
they were satisfied with what she could offer, 
she could receive one as a lodger. 

Ranald was pleased to find that he should 
here breathe a purer air than that ctf the great 
Babylon, and on arriving at the cottage, was 
charmed with the oooLbination of neatness 
and comfort that every thing presented. 

Under the pretence of making Mr. West 
rest, while she showed Mr. Vernon the view, 
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she led the latter into the garden ; and as she 
had heard only a very disjointed account of 
all relating to her sweet lady and dear child, 
as she affectionately called Helen; Ashley, 
knowing how justly she was valued by those 
she had so faithfully served, gave her as de- 
tailed a history of what had occurred as time 
would admit of, while her tears and exclam- 
ations of sorrow frequently interrupted the 
narrative. 

" Never fear for Mr. Reginald," was her 
assurance, as they returned to the house ; '' I 
shall cherish him for Miss Helen's sake, let 
alone old acquaintance at Sea Cottage. Ah ! 
sir, what days they were, when you were all 
little creatures — ^long before he came — and 
Miss Constance, the laughing darling, well do 
I remember the sorrow her sweet baby eyes 
opened on. And pray, sir, come often, it will 
do you both good." 

And often enough he did come — ^though it 
is doubtful what good it did him, to hear tales 
without end, first of Helen, then of Constance, 
— chiefly, it must be confessed, of the latter — 
for he made her comprehend, that, as there 
was not the faintest hope of the engagement 
ever being renewed, it was better not to 
remind Mr. West of his loss by naming 
Helen. 
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Reginald found the life he now led so con- 
genial to his tastes, so healthy to both mind 
and body, that, had it not been for one cor- 
roding care, "one fatal remembrance," he 
would have called this the brightest, as well as 
the most profitable, period of his life. He 
was working for independence ; and, by the 
blessing of Providence, he felt sure that he 
should attain it. There was every induce- 
ment to xxrgp him on — the expectations of his 
valued friends must be realized — ^his debt, his 
pecuniary debt, must be repaid — and this 
could be done only by unwearying persever- 
ance ; and if, sometimes, he allowed himself 
the sad indulgence of thinking, that years 
hence, when, perhaps, both were old, if they 
chanced to meet, she should not have to be 
ashamed of him, this was an additional incen- 
tive to exertion. 

He, therefore, courageously looked his real 
position in the face — he saw its difficulties 
— he saw dso the means of overcoming them 
— and finding, by experience, that occupation 
was in every case his best friend, in allowing 
no leisure for unhealthy and useless regrets, 
he sought employment on this account, as well 
as for emolument; and having been intro- 
duced to a publisher who was able to appre- 
ciate his literary acquirements, busied himself 
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in exercising his really rich imagination in 
light literature, after the dry and severe labour 
of his adopted profession had been per- 
formed. 

Ashley, who had a jealous horror of any 
patronizing interference, rather encouraged 
Reginald in declining, at least at present, the 
very kind invitations sent by Lord Westrough, 
though he saw the value of preserving his 
friendship ; but he took every opportunity of 
introducing his friend to several whom he 
valued for their worth and intelligence, and 
whose acquaintance was hkely to be beneficial 
to Reginald in the course of his future career ; 
so tbat, though constantly and usefully occu- 
pied, his life was neither monotonous nor 
solitary. 
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